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PREFACE. 



The following biography has been undertaken at the 
request of Mrs. Eichard, who has kindly placed at the 
disposal of the author, all the letters, manuscripts, and 
other papers in her possession likely to assist him in the 
congenial task. For many reasons he regards it as a 
great honour to have been invited to furnish a record of 
the life-work of one, whose friendship it has been his 
privilege to enjoy almost ever since his entrance into 
public life, and whose sterling qualities of heart and 
mind have ever inspired affection and reverence. The 
preparation of the Memoir has been a labour of love. 
For many months it has absorbed such leisure as could 
be secured in the intervals of regular occupation. In 
sending it forth, the writer feels the extreme difficulty 
of doing adequate justice to a Christian philanthropist, 
whose qualities and career were unique. It is well 
known that Mr. Eichard, beginning life as a humble 
Nonconformist minister, gradually rose, by inherent 
ability and force of character, to become the Apostle of 
Peace, the accepted spokesman and leader of his Welsh 
fellow-countrymen, and the recognised representative of 
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English Nonconformists in Parliament. The value, 
extent, and results of his services in these several capa- 
cities are not so well known, but will be more fully 
recognised by the readers of these pages. It will 
farther be seen that what Mr. Eichard was at the 
outset, he remained to the close of his beautiful and 
laborious life — a man of simple and unobtrusive piety, 
of exceptional sweetness of disposition, while, at the 
same time, inflexible in his adherence to the principles 
he espoused, with an ideal sense of duty which nothing 
could obscure, and an unaffected disinterestedness that 
inspired universal respect and reverence. 

This biography will also, it is hoped, help to remove 
some misconceptions relative to Mr. Eichard's public 
life. In some quarters he is most erroneously thought 
to have been an impracticable man: Yet although he 
held fast to the cardinal principle of the Peace Society, 
he never allowed it to be an obstacle to hearty co-opera- 
tion with all who desired to promote the ultimate 
object. This spirit was specially manifest in connection 
with the remarkable series of Peace Congresses which, 
nearly forty years ago, commanded European atten- 
tion, and are described at some length in this Memoir. 
The same reasonable spirit was shown in connection 
with the various phases of the Education question. 
Though often stigmatised as a fanatic, he was ever 
ready, without compromising his principles, to accept 
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what was practicable. Nothing is more noteworthy in 
his public career than the gradual development, in 
political and ecclesiastical affairs, of that practical 
wisdom which ripened into the truest statesmanship. 

The materials made use of in this biography have been 
drawn from various sources, some of them from the 
Herald of Peace and various newspapers and pamphlets, 
the primary object being to illustrate as accurately as 
possible, the character, idiosyncracies, and services of 
Mr. Eichard, and by avoiding needless editorial dis- 
quisitions, to give the book as much as possible an 
autobiographical complexion. Of his career as a 
pastor, which closed as far back as 1850, the details are 
necessarily scanty. His private life was retiring and 
uneventful. Happily he left behind him a number 
of diaries and notes, which have been of great 
value. For the most part they refer to his frequent 
continental journeys on behalf of peace and arbitration, 
and abound in graphic descriptions of the statesmen and 
other celebrities in the chief European cities with whom 
he came in contact, which show much shrewdness of 
observation. These are freely quoted. Having been for 
many years the coadjutor of Mr. Cobden in the Peace 
movement, Mr. Eichard was able to take copious notes 
of sundry conversations with the eminent free-trade leader 
— who was the prince of political talkers — on a variety 
of subjects, which will be found to be an attractive 
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feature of the book. Mr. Eicliard's platform and 
Parliamentary speeches were multitudinous, and an 
essential element in relation to his public life. Those 
only have been selected for quotation or reference which 
reflect his views on the questions that profoundly in- 
terested him, and exhibit his high qualities as a speaker. 
It will be observed also that, when necessary, the drift 
of contemporary public events is succinctly explained 
in order to furnish those connecting links, the need of 
which the readers of biography must ofben feel, and 
that explanatory notes are freely given. Mr. Richard's 
correspondence was large and varied. Some of the 
letters which have been placed in the hands of his widow 
have been utilised in these pages, others are forestalled 
by his own memoranda, and not a few of subordinate 
interest have been laid aside, owing to the exigencies 
of space. 

Having regard to the multitude of Mr. Richard's 
friends and adherents, it has been thought better that 
the most salient features of his life and work should be 
compressed into a modest and compact book, rather 
than that the story should be expanded into a bulky and 
costly volume, as might easily have been done. Great 
condensation has, therefore, been necessary, and some 
things of minor importance are consequently omitted. 
On the other hand, not a few events are described 
which were probably unknown to his most intimate 
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friends, and many more of his admirers will marvel at 
the wide range of subjects in which he was actively 
interested. 

To the bereaved lady who mourns the loss of a 
beloved husband, the biographer is under great obliga- 
tion, not only for the papers she has entrusted to him, 
but for the trouble taken in supplying personal details 
which throw much light on the inner life of Mr. 
Richard. He is also indebted to Dr. Stoughton, Dr. 
Dale, Dr. Allon, Mr. Stuart Rendel, M.P., the Hon. E. 
Lyulph Stanley, Mr. Thomas Walker, Mr. Eastty, 
Mr. Catford, of the Peace Society, Mr. W. Tallack, 
Miss Cobden — who has supplied a batch of letters 
written to her honoured father — and to various other 
friends, for valuable help. To. many others who could, 
and no doubt would, have gladly given assistance, he 
regrets that from various causes he was unable to apply. 

Although in the preparation of this volume the 
author is conscious how imperfectly he has succeeded in 
pourtraying a life of rare beauty and self -consecration, 
he sincerely trusts that it may be the means of deepen- 
ing the attachment of his readers to those elevated 
Christian principles which shone so conspicuously 
throughout the lengthened public career of Henry 
Bichard. 

9, Cathcart Hill, Juitction Road, N. 
September, 1889. 
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HEXRY RICHARD, M.R 

CHAPTER I. 

HIS EARLY LIFB AND SETTLEMENT AS A MINISTER. 

Henry Richard, of whose life, character, and public 
services an account is here to be given, was bom on 
the 3rd of April, 1812, at Tregaron, a small town in 
Cardiganshire, one of the most purely Welsh parts of 
the Principality. His father was the Rev. Ebenezer 
Richard, an eminent minister of the Calvinistic Metho- 
dists. This body had its origin in the great reli- 
gious revival in Wales that marked the first half of 
the last century. It maintained itself within the 
pale of the Established Church, against much opposi- 
tion, for seventy-six years in the form of a Society ; 
but in the year 1811 it organised itself independently, 
and is now the foremost Church in Wales. Mr. 
Richard, in later years, felt a legitimate pride in the 
fact that " he had come of a good stock — of the stock of 
men who had served Wales in days gone by." His 
grandfather was a useful and acceptable preacher among 
the Calvinistic Methodists at a time when Howell, 
Harries, and Thomas Charles were in the meridian of 
their pulpit reputation. His uncle, also, Thomas 
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Eichard of Fishguard, was a minister of the same Con- 
nexion, having filled the highest oflfices in that Church, 
and worn out a strong constitution by incessant labours 
in its service. In those days, when oflBcial and profes- 
sional status was monopolised either by Englishmen, or 
the few Welshmen who had attached themselves to 
the governing classes, the ministers of the Voluntary 
Churches were looked up to by the people, whose lan- 
guage they spoke, and with whose life they were in 
sympathy, as their natural leaders ; while, on the other 
hand, their ranks were open to the most promising 
youth of their flocks. Of the general conditions under 
which the ministry of men like Ebenezer Eichard was 
exercised, his son in after-life gave the following vivid 
description : — 

I think I cannot be mistaken in saying that the great Welsh 
preachers whom I was constantly hearing in my boyhood — and the 
race is by no means extinct yet — were unrivalled masters of sacred 
eloquence. I have listened to most of the popular preachers that 
have adorned the English and Scotch pulpits within the last thirty 
years, and, while cordially acknowledging the eminent merits of some 
of them, I must still say that none of them have appeared to me even 
to approach the men I refer to, in their power to move and thrill 
and subdue a mixed popular audience. They had in an eminent 
degree that first requisite of all great oratorical success, especially in 
the pulpit— ^intense earnestness. Their life was so laborious^ self- 
denying, and devoted, that not a moment's doubt could rest on the 
minds of their hearers of the lofty impulse by which they were 
moved, and the perfect simplicity of purpose with which they were 
seeking, not theirs, but them. But they had, moreover, rare natural 
advantages for their office. Many of them were men of stately and 
commanding personal presence, and were endowed with voices of 
great compaas and melody, which by constant use they had learnt so 
to rule as to express, with the nicest modulation, all the varying 
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moods of an orator s mind. No greater mistake could be committed 
than to imagine that their preaching consisted of mere loud and in- 
coherent rant, such as is sometimes associated with the idea of 
Methodist preaching in England. Their sermons were carefully 
prepared, and often, by frequent repetition, elaborated to a high 
degree of oratorical perfection, while in their mode of delivery they 
were distmguished by nothing so much as their absolute self-posses- 
sion, the mastery they retained over themselves in the very torrent, 
tempest, and (as I may say) whirlwind of their passion^ It is true 
that they claimed and exercised unbounded liberty in their methods 
of exhibiting the truth they believed. They were not resti*ained by 
that mortal fear of transgressing " the decencies '' which fetters an 
English preacher, and renders it all but impossible for him to be 
oratorically effective^ They abandoned themselves freely to the 
swaying impulses of their own inspiration. They used without 
hesitation or stint all forms of speech that were at their command — 
trope, metaphor, allegory, graphic pictorial description, bold proso- 
popceia^ solemn invocation, impassioned appeal, dramatic dialogue and 
action. They did this, not of set pui-pose, for they might not even 
know the names that rhetoricians had given to those figures of 
speech, but because — following the dictates of their own natural 
genius for oratory — such were the means that seemed best adapted 
to produce the impression they desired. 

The outward accessories, also, which often surrounded them, no 
doubt contributed largely to the effect of their eloquence. First 
from necessity, and afterwards from habit, religious meetings were 
and are in Wales frequently held in the open air. On such occasions 
the whole population of a district for many miles round, suspending 
all business and labour, will flock together bodily. I have a vivid 
remembrance of many of these remarkable gatherings. Sometimes 
the platform was pitched not far from the sea-shore, the softened 
murmur of the ocean mingling with, as if it bore burden to, the 
sound of sacred song that from the assembled multitude 

** Rose like a stream of rich-distilled perfume 
And stole upon the air.'' 

Sometimes it was in an open glade, amid rich woodland scenery, a 
spot being usually chosen where the greensward sloped up gradually 
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from the stage on which the ministers stood, fornjing a sort of ascend- 
ing natural gallery ; and as the surrounding trees, gently swayed by 
the wind, bent and rustled, it might almost seem, amid the solemn 
associations of the scene, to the excited feelings of the people, 
"As if the forest leaves were stirred with prayer/* 

A preacher of known eloquence standing up on those occasions, when 
" all impulses of soul and sense " combined to render every heart 
accessible to impression, found his work already half-done to his 
hands. He saw a dense mass of human beings in serned array 
before him, each upturned countenance flushed with that eager and 
friendly expectation so favourable to a speaker. As he proceeded 
with his discourse a deep hum of approval — probably inherited from 
Puritanic times — ^indicated to him the quick appreciation of his 
hearers for any skill in argument or felicity of illustmtion which he 
might display. 

But when the preacher became more animated, his delivery 
would often pass into a kind of wild recitative, which had an inex- 
pressible charm to the ear, while at the same time it was so free and 
elastic as to adapt its musical undulations to all foims of solemn 
warning, awful denunciation, or pathetic appeal, which .an impas- 
sioned oratory requires. As the exciteaient gathered and grew tlie 
effect was indesci'ibable. Wave after wave of emotion would pass 
over and thrill through the vast congregation, until it was seen to 
move and sway to and fro, " as the trees of the wood are moved with 
the wind." Of the thousands of eyes riveted upon him, the preacher 
would now see many swimming in^ tears, while loud sobs and pas- 
sionate responses from hundreds of voices echoed back his appeals. 
This again would react upon himself, rousing him to yet greater 
fervour of eloquence — for, as it has been well remarked, " the man 
accustomed to these expressions, and habitually looking for them 
among the * outward and visible signs' of the eflTect of his preaching, 
and who could not preach under their influence with incalculably 
augmented power, must have been utterly destitute of the oratorical 
temperament, and never could have been intended by Nature to sway 
a promiscuous assembly.'' It was such preaching as this that roused 
Wales from its spiritual torpor, and was partly the cause and partly 
the effect of those remarkable periodical visitations known as reli- 
gious revivals, a species of phenomena which it is much more easy to 
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sneer at than to explain or wisely appreciate. With some serious 
drawbacks, no one acquainted with the inner life of the country can 
doubt that they have been of incalculable value to Wales.* 

Ebenezer Richard was pre-eminent among the 
Welsh ministers of the day for his rare combination of 
gifts and qualities. "He was," says Dr. Rees, "most 
amiable, yet resolute ; ardently pious, without the least 
tincture of sanctimoniousness; always aflecting as a 
preacher, and at times overpowering ; remarkably skil- 
ful and prudent as chief manager of the affairs of the 
Connexion, and incessantly diligent in the performance 
of his various duties." His ministerial labours were 
unceasing. During the last twenty-two years of his 
life he preached more than seven thousand sermons, 
and travelled some sixty thousand miles. His great 
influence throughout the Principality was attested by 
the persistent attempts to induce him to accept Episco- 
pal ordination. This temptation to enter upon a sphere 
which would insure social distinction and comparative 
ease was very great. But Mr. Ebenezer Richard pre- 
ferred adherence to his Nonconformist principles, and to 
dwell among his own people. His work was not limited 
to the pulpit. He was the principal instrument in esta- 
blishing Sunday schools in South Wales, and in this 
respect his countrymen reaped the abundant fruits of 
his labours. In the discharge of his arduous duties as 
Secretary of the Southern Association of Calvinistic 
Methodists, which he undertook by the advice of Mr. 
Charles, of Bala, he showed consummate skill, and 

• ** Letters and Essays on Wales" (Clarks & Co.). 
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retained that responsible position till the day of his 
death, which took place in March, 1837, in the fifty- 
seventh year of his age, and was probably accelerated 
by his incessant labours. 

It is alwaj^s interesting to trace the gradual de- 
velopment of men who have risen from humble life to 
eminence, and especially the influences which have 
moulded their early character. The home and religious 
associations of Mr. Ebenezer Eichard were well adapted 
to make an abiding impression on a susceptible nature. 
His son was, as we have already seen, brought into 
close personal intercourse with many of the fervent 
preachers whose characteristics he has so picturesquely 
described. He was present at many of the great religious 
assemblies in which his father took so conspicuous a 
part, and always retained a vivid recollection of the 
hallowed "scenes and memories" of his boyhood. 
When he had settled in London, he was never more at 
home in society than when he could with Welsh enthu- 
siasm indulge in these reminiscences. These cherished 
impressions were deepened by the influence of a saintly 
mother, whose social position before marriage was 
superior to that of her husband, and who had received 
an unusually good education. During the frequent 
absences of Mr. Richard on his preaching tours, she 
was a true pastor's wife to his flock ; indefatigable in 
the sympathy she showed to the poor and suffering in 
Tregaron, as well as in her visits to members of the 
congregation. Her ministrations were redolent of 
dignity and kindness, and were too prompt to need 
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invitation. In every sick-room of the little town, and 
at every death-bed, she was found speaking words of 
consolation. Mrs. Eichard was of so calm and cheerful 
a disposition that her presence was like a ray of sun- 
shine. Her heart was in the work, and all who were 
in trouble, rich or poor, carried their burdens to her, 
knowing that she would make them her own. Being a 
wise as well as tender-hearted woman, her advice was 
much sought after, and all disagreements between 
members of the Church were settled by the minister's 
wife. Her word was law. On one occasion she re- 
luctantly, at her husband's repeated requests, interposed 
between two notoriously bad-tempered women, and 
made peace between them. A mutual friend, unable 
to account for the change, asked for an explanation. 
" Oh," said one of them, " don't you know that the 
Justice of the Peace has been here?" — meaning Mrs. 
Bichard. When, subsequently, " an old lady of seventy- 
four," she lived with her daughter, Mrs. Evans, at 
Aberayron, after Mr. Richard's death, her services as 
peacemaker and arbitrator were frequently in request. 
Such were the wholesome home influences under which 
the family of Mr. Ebenezer Richard was trained.* 

* It m&j be well to state here that in 1809 the Her. Ebenezer Bicbard 
married Mary, tbe daughter of Mr. W. Williams, of Tregaron, and lived in 
that town to the end of his days. Here were bom, besides the subject of 
this memoir, Edward Bichard, the elder son, who afterwards became a 
surgeon in London, and died in 1866 ; and two daughters, Mary (Mrs. 
Morris), who died in 1882, and Hannah (Mrs. Evans), who died in 1884. 
Thns Henry became the suryiviDg member of the family. But there are 
several nephews and nieces living, including Maggie Evans, who lived 
with Mr. Bicbard's family after his marriage, and became his adopted 
daughter. 
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From a still extant journal of Henry Eichard's 
father — the writing of diaries seems to have been a 
happy family tendency — we gather a few particulars as 
to the eariy life of his favourite child. When only 
three years of age he fell over the river-bank into a 
pool, and was providentially rescued from a watery 
grave by a woman passing by, who carried him home 
" nearly lifeless, and cold as a corpse." Seven years 
later, when out with his father on Association business 
in Pembrokeshire, his little pony was startled and ran 
away, the young rider being thrown off with his foot 
fast in the stirrup, and dragged through the stones and 
mud. The affrighted father could only look helplessly 
on ; but while lifting his heart to Heaven, the stirrup 
broke, and his son was disentangled without any per- 
manent injury. In 1826 Henry, having then entered 
on his fifteenth year — he had previously received a 
substantial education at Llangeitho Grammar School — 
was apprenticed to Mr. Lewis, a draper at Carmarthen, 
for which £45 was paid as premium — a large sum, 
indeed, for a minister of scanty means. When the 
term of three years had expired, Henry Richard re- 
turned home, and his father recorded his thankfulness 
that his beloved son had " been able to spend his time 
with credit to himself, acceptability to his employer, 
and satisfaction to his parents." During that period 
the young man was admitted to full communion with 
Water Street Methodist Church, the officers of which 
had received highly satisfactory testimonj^ as to his 
exemplary life. 
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Henry Richard was now approaching his eighteenth 
birthday, and his feelings became increasingly engrossed 
with the desire to dedicate his life to the Christian 
ministry. It is not the custom amongst Nonconformists 
for parents to anticipate wishes of this character which 
their children may be led to form, or to " bring up " 
young people to the Christian ministry apart from the 
spontaneous disclosure of a desire for that sacred calling, 
but rather to regard the development of inclinations in 
that direction with mingled hope and anxiety. Young 
Richard broached the subject to his father in a letter sent 
from Aberystwith, and dated April 14th, 1830. Writing 
out of the fulness of his heart, and with characteristic 
affection and humility, he describes, as though it were a 
grievous fault, his aversion to, and unfitness for, secular 
life, his earnest desire, from childhood upwards, to be- 
come a minister, and the distraction of feeling he had 
endured. By checking it he fears lest he should dis- 
regard a call from the Lord ; whil6, on the other hand, 
he feels the great responsibility of the ministerial life, 
and has sought Divine direction. In conclusion he 
says : — " J would consider it too bold and presuming to 
intrude myself, into the sacred office without previous 
preparation — ttK)rough educational knowledge. It now 
remains with you, my dear father, to decide. I shall 
abide by your directions, well aware that you alone, by 
knowledge and affection, are best qualified to dictate to 
me on this important question. Your word shall be 
my law." 

The response, deliberately made, was sympathetic 
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and affectionate. Indeed, Henry Eichard's parents 
were not surprised to hear of their son's aspirations, 
which had filled them with deep gladness. In a kind, 
wise, and earnest letter, his father promised that he 
would take every necessary step in the matter without 
delay or unseemly haste, and exhorts his son to lay the 
subject '* conscientiously and constantly before God in 
prayer." The next meeting of the Calvinistic Method- 
ists at Tregaron was informed of Henry's intention, 
and it was announced that, by way of preparation, he 
intended going to Highbury (Congregational) College, 
London, as there was no such seminary in Wales 
belonging to the Methodists. The following extract 
from Mr. Ebenezer Eichard's diary, written in 1830, 
tells of his son's departure from home : — 

Henry has left for London, having had fine weather and a 
prosperous journey. He arrived there on the evening of August 
21st ; his brother Edward met him and accompanied him to his 
lodging in Jewin Street Crescent, having gone up with the intention 
of entering one of the seminaries of learning among the Dissenters. 
He had no testimonials of any value, none to patronise nor to 
befriend him ; he had two letters — one from our friend, Dr. 
Davis, of Charlotte Street, Bristol ; one Uy Dr. Henderson, and 
another to Mr. Morrison, of Brompton. The Rev. Mr. Elias gave 
him his signature to a kind of testimonial. Thus our dear boy was 
compelled to go, by the ardour of his mind, as Abraham of old, not 
knowing whither he went. He was admitted as a probationer to 
Highbury College on the 6th September, and there he is now a 
resident, preparing for the sacred work of the Gospel ministry. 
May the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob bless him ! 

While at college, Mr. Eichard dutifully kept up a 
frequent correspondence with his parents, who carefully 
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preserved his letters. In one of them he speaks of the 
intense pleasure of calling to remembrance his " home of 
affection and gladness — the home of his youth." He 
writes to his parents jointly in a spirit of mingled rever- 
ence and affection not very common, probably, in 
these latter days. What his father and mother were 
has already been indicated. It would seem that, Mr. 
Ebenezer Eichard's stipend being small, they lived in 
straitened circumstances, and that the father undertook 
frequent journeys on foot, his son complaining bitterly 
in one letter that the indefatigable preacher was not 
provided by the Connexion with the means of locomo- 
tion. Henry, therefore, got little pecuniary help from 
the home at Tregaron, and had to practise a rigid eco- 
nomy. In this correspondence there is here and there 
reference to matters which may be of present interest* 
In one letter he speaks of Mr. [Henry] Eogers, the 
first editor of the Patriot^ " a new organ of the London 
Independents,'* having succeeded Dr. Burder on his re- 
tirement from the chair of Logic and Mental Philosophy 
at Highbury College. There are also references to Mr. 
Joshua Wilson, who is said to have exercised supreme 
power in the settlement of the students. On several 
other occasions he alludes in very affectionate terms to 
his elder brother, at that time successfully going through 
examinations for the medical profession. Once he 
mentions having preached "at a place called Finchley, 
about five miles fi:om London," as though it were almost 
inaccessible; and he has an allusion (1832) to the 
Kev. Thomas Binney, already a bright star in the 
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Congregational firmament. Referring to a parcel of 
books sent to his father, he says: — "There is one valuable 
pamphlet by Fiat Justitia (Mr. Binney) which is written 
with great ability, and has created a considerable 
sensation. Last Sunday week I heard him deliver an 
excellent sermon at Maze Pond Chapel to medical 
students. It was a very superior discourse, and the place 
was quite full. It was accurately reported in the Pulpit 
of yesterday." While at College, Mr. Eichard appears 
to have been a particularly acceptable supply at Esher 
Street Chapel, Kennington, and at Ware in Hertford- 
shire. For some time he seems to have been in lodg- 
ings near the former place of worship, which had a 
remarkable history. At Ware he was, by a curious 
coincidence, invited to supply the pulpit afterwards 
filled by Mr. Edward Miall, who, ten years lat^r, formed 
with him an intimate friendship which was only sun- 
dered by death. Although Mr. Eichard seemed to be 
highly acceptable at Ware, he did not in the ejid settle 
there. In one letter he laments with comical earnest- 
ness his want of facility in familiar conversations as 
likely to interfere with his success. Elsewhere he 
describes the ordeal of addressing a young ladies' school 
— probably as a Bible-class. " I never," he says with 
naivete, " felt more awkward, as there were several quite 
grown-up, and there was I not knowing which way to 
look. However, I put on a very grave, ministerial look, 
and, I believe, got on tolerably. But I felt very foolish 
before I began, and couldn't help smiling before them." 
Ere long the young minister of twenty-two got cured of 
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his bashfulness, though he ever retained *' the ornament 
of a meek and quiet spirit." 

In the spring of 1835 Henry llichard had to 
remain at home in Tregaron for several months, on 
account of ill-health — probably arising from over-study 
— and in the autumn his father and younger sister paid 
a visit of six weeks to London, putting up at the resi- 
dence of the elder brother, then a surgeon, in Chiswell 
Street. Mr. Ebenezer Richard, in his diary, under date 
November 11, 1835, thus refers to the settlement of 
his son : — 

Thia was one of the most solemn, weighty, and momentous days 
of our lives, being called upon to attend at the ordination of our 
dearly-beloved Henry at Marlborough Chapel, in the Old Kent Road, 
after an unanimous invitation to settle there. The ministers engaged 
on that occasion were the Rev. John Burnet, Dr. Henderson, Mr. 
Binney, and others. It was a season not to be forgotten, especially 
by his father, mother, and brother, who had the privilege of attend- 
ing — but infinitely more so by our dear Henry himself. 

No fewer than forty ministers were present on this 
occasion, and the services were described as ** truly 
delightful and solemn ; " Mr. Binney 's sermon, from the 
words " Encourage him," being calculated to make a 
deep and indelible impression on the heart. Again, in a 
letter written on December 11, 1835, his father says : — 

Last Sunday was our dear Henry's first Communion since his 
ordination. His mother, brother, and I went to his chapel to be 
present on this solemn occasion. But what will be your astonish- * 
luent when you learn that your old friend, Ebenezer Richard of 
Tregaron, stood up to preach a sermon in English to a very im- 
portant congregation in the metropolis 1 After the sermon, we had 
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the great happiness of sitting at the Lord's table while our beloved 
Henry officiated. It was almost more than our feelings could bear ; 
in truth, it was to us like a little heaven upon earth. 

Not long after his return home, the writer of the 
foregoing letter became increasingly incapacitated for 
active work by constitutional lethargy, which, as already 
said, brought his distinguished career to an end in 
March, 1837. 

Among the senior fellow-students of the young 
Welshman at Highbury College were Professor God- 
win, who has recently been called to his rest, and the 
now venerable Dr. Stoughton, who bears as lightly as 
may be the weight of fourscore years and four, and 
who, at Mrs. Ei chard's request, has been kind enough 
to supply the following interesting reminiscences of 
their college life : — 

The earliest recollections I have of my friend, Henry Richard, 
go back to about the year 1830, when he entered Highbury College. 
He and David Thomas, who was such a distinguished minister ia the 
City of Bristol for a long period, were admitted to the institution at 
the same time. If I rightly remember, they had not previously 
known each other ; but, as brother Welshmen of the Nonconformist 
order then devoting themselves to the preaching of the Gospel, there 
arose at once a mutual sympathy, and they soon recognised in one 
another elements of character and coincidences of taste and habit 
which speedily drew them within bonds of the closest friendship. 
Both were men of superior ability, diligently devoted to study, and 
earnest in their devotion to the sacred employment which they had 
chosen for the business of their after-life. They were full of promise, 
as well as hope, and their fellow-students regarded them as iitted to 
make a decided mark upon the Church and the world, wherever their 
sphere of service might be fixed by Divine Providence. David 
Thomas was much taller than Henry Richard, and as they walked in 
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the college grounds, and entered the public room for prayers, we used 
to designate them as David and Jonathan. No doubt they con- 
siderably influenced each other in many ways, nor was the influence 
temporary, though each had an individual independence of mind and 
purpose, which in after-days guided them through paths of useful- 
ness, obviously distinct, but perfectly harmonious. They were 
intimate with each other till death removed David Thomas to the 
higher life of heaven. They were always united in my thoughts ; 
and my conviction of the potency of early friendships long continued 
is so deep that I cannot forbear bringing these two worthies to- 
gether, and emphasising the eflect of Mr. Thomas' intimacy on his 
fellow-student, the subject of this memoir. 

As I was his senior, and we were therefore in diflerent classes, 
and for some time resided in opposite sides of the college building, 
we were not brought into close daily contact, and I had no means of 
watching his progress in collegiate studies. But, from his acade- 
mical reputation, I should judge that his progress in class was high 
and honourable. Once we were brought into an amusing relation to 
each other. The students formed themselves into a debating club, 
and our gatherings were ambitiously entitled Meetings of the 
Senate, where subjects were vigorously discussed; the debate com- 
menced with a speech from the '' orator," as he was called, followed 
by another from the " respondent." The threadbare question, " Who 
was the greatest man, Oliver Cromwell or Napoleon Bonaparte ? " 
was, at the time referred to, appointed for discussion, when my 
friend took the side of the latter, and I advocated the cause of the 
former. I have no distinct recollection of what either of us said, and 
the memory of the incident almost faded from my mind ; but my kind 
intellectual combatant, in later days, often took occasion to revive 
the picture of this passage of arms. He would humorously refer to 
his own change of position in reference to the subject of debate, and 
repudiate his advocacy of the French Emperor's merits ; whilst he 
recognised my fidelity to the hero of my youth, the Lord Protector 
of England, though I have never been blind to the defects as well as 
the merits of that extraordinary man. At a public meeting, held in 
connection with my retirement from the Kensington pastorate, Mr. 
Richard made a charmingly clever speech, in which he turned the 
anecdote to accoimt in a way which indicated his own ability as a 
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l>ublic speaker, whilst he beautifully expressed his regard for an old 
college friend. 

I have most agreeable reminiscences of our intercourse on two 
particular occasions — one when I was ordained at Windsor, and both 
the " David and Jonathan " of college life favoured me with their 
presence and sympathy ; and another fifty years afterwards, when a 
gathering of private friends in the royal town took place to celebrate 
the jubilee of the old man whom God has spared so long. In the 
latter instance, Richard delivered a speech full of wisdom and 
geniality, touching upon the past, the present, and the future, all 
lighted up with the radiance of though tfulness and piety. 

Dr. Stoughton adds some references to Mr. Eichard's 
after-career as a public man and a statesman. He 
also testifies that the ministry of his friend at Marl- 
borough Chapel for the succeeding years was decidedly 
successful. 

When Mr. Eichard took charge of the place the 
prospect was not brilliant. The building was adapted 
for about a thousand people, and there was a large 
congregation. But the Church membership was small, 
the people were by no means united, and the debt was 
heavy. Under his energetic and judicious management 
the Church increased in numbers, the various institu- 
tions associated with Marlborough Chapel were resusci- 
tated, and flourishing schools were created. His interest 
in popular education was specially marked, and was no 
doubt stimulated by his intimacy with Lieutenant 
Fabian, who was at that time a zealous supporter of 
the British and Foreign School Society. 



CHAPTER II. 

WELSH EDUCATION AND DISSENT. 

Before Mr. Richard had been many years settled at 
Marlborough Chapel, ministering to an attached people, 
and giving a useful direction to local institutions, 
opportunities oflTered for serving his fellow-countrymen, 
and for using his growing influence in the cause of 
popular education. In 1848 it fell to his lot (to use 
his own w^ords) "to be in some humble measure an 
interpreter between England and Wales." The so- 
called " Rebecca Riots " of that year enabled him to 
begin a service to his misjudged countrymen, which was 
continued knd expanded in many subsequent years, and 
may be said to have materially helped to alter the rela- 
tions between the people of England and the people of 
Wales. At that time the turnpike gates were an 
oppressive burden to the tenant-farmers of the Princi- 
pality, who found the roads at intervals of every few 
miles impeded by these vexatious obstructions. The 
grievance was felt most severely in Cardiganshire — 
Mr. Richard's native county — and Carmarthenshire, 
where the young farmers, with a relish for adventure, 
organised themselves under a mythical " Rebecca," and 
demolished the gates at night. As usual, the nature 
and extent of these riotous proceedings were exaggerated 
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in the English papers ; and in a letter to the Daily 
News, and in a paper read to the Congregational Union, 
Mr. Richard reduced these midnight disturbances to 
their real significance. Without justifying such acts of 
violence, he pointed out that they had no political 
importance, but were based upon a grievous hardship. 
The timely intervention of Mr. Richard in this matter 
received the grateful recognition of his countrymen. 
Grovemment Commissioners were sent down to South 
Wales to investigate the causes of the Rebecca Riots, 
and they mainly supported Mr. Richard's conclusions. 
In their report it was certified that the average amount 
of crime in South Wales was so small, that a large pro- 
portion of the magistrates' duties was " of a ministerial 
rather than a judicial nature." These grievances were 
soon after, to a great extent, redressed. 

In the same year was introduced into Parliament 
Sir James Graham's Factories Education Bill, which 
received the strong support of Lord John Russell and 
other Whig leaders, although it was evidently designed 
to augment the power of the Established Church. Its 
main proposal, it may be said, was to establish district 
schools throughout the country, to each of which should 
be attached a clergyman authorised to teach the Cate- 
chism, while the children of Dissenters were graciously 
allowed to receive religious instruction from any licensed 
ministers of their own denominations. Further, the 
management of these schools was virtually vested in the 
clergy and those who sympathised with them. The Bill 
created the utmost excitement among Nonconformists. 
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A formidable opposition was at once organised ; 
meetings were held throughout the country; adverse 
petitions poured into Parliament; and after fruitless 
attempts to modify the measure, it was withdrawn. 
This obnoxious proposal led to two results — a movement 
for the formation of an Anti-State Church Association, 
which was next year realised ; and the creation of the 
Congregational Board of Education, which raised funds 
for the promotion of popular instruction in connection 
with the denomination, and originated the Training 
Institution at Homerton. Dissenters generally felt 
that their responsibilities to the mass of the people 
were greatly increased by the defeat of Sir James 
Graham's Bill, and there was in various directions an 
outburst of zeal in favour of the extension of popular 
education. With both the movements referred to, the 
minister of Marlborough Chapel was more or less pro- 
minently identified. 

It was natural that Mr. Eichard's zeal on behalf of 
popular education should be accentuated in respect to 
Wales, his special object being to defend the character 
of his countrymen against the assaults made on their 
intelligence and morality, and to enlist the interest of 
English Nonconformists on behalf of their brethren in 
the Principality. "In 1844," he says, "I was appointed, 
in conjunction with the Eev. John Blackburn, to visit 
the Congregational Churches of Wales as a deputation 
from the Congregational Union. On my return I pre- 
pared two reports : one on the religious state of the 
Principality, which was presented to the Union at its 
c 2 
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autumnal meeting at Norwich in that j'^ear, and which, 
I think, did something to bring the Nonconformists of 
England and Wales into nearer relations ; the other, on 
the state of education in Wales, was presented to the 
Congregational Board of Education. On my suggestion 
that body called a Conference on Education at Llan- 
dovery, in which they were joined by the Wesleyan 
Committee on Education. It was a large and repre- 
sentative gathering. A * South Wales Committee on 
Education ' was formed, which led to the institution of 
a normal School for Training Teachers, first at Brecon 
and then at Swansea, and directly or indirectly to the 
establishment of a large number of day schools in the 
various counties of South Wales."* 

This is, however, somewhat anticipating the course 
of events. Lord John Russell's celebrated Minutes of 
Council were a great trial to the supporters of popular 
education amongst the Nonconformist bodies — for they 
required the giving of definite religious instruction in 
order to secure the Parliamentary grant ; and at a great 
Educational Conference held in Crosby Hall, their 

* Introduction to ** Letters and Essays on Wales " (1883). One 
incident in connection wi'h Mr. Richard's visit to Wales in 1844 
is worth recording. It was his first visit to Mertbyr, he little think- 
ing that he would subsequeutly and with so much distinction repre- 
sent that constituency in Parliament " A Welsh Cymanfa" we are told, 
" was being held, and large crowds had gathered on the preaching-field.'* 
It was abont ten years since Mr. Richard had left Wales, and he was 
almobt regarded as an Englishman. But in the course of hi-) address ou 
this occabiun, finding that the meeting flagged, he suddenly changed tu 
his native language. The effect was electrical. His hearers were as 
delighted as they were astonished at being addressed with so much fervour 
and fluency in the veniacular, and greeted their native orator with 
enthusiasm. 
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amendment was strongly insisted on, but witKont avail. 
Mr. Eichard took a prominent part in the agitation, on 
the special ground that the Government plan would 
press with peculiar hardship on Wales, the great body 
of Welshmen being Dissenters. The same statement 
was subsequently made in the House of Commons by 
Mr. Bright — who was then making his mark in that 
Assembly — upon which a Tory paper charged Mr. 
Bright and Mr. Eichard with having been guilty of 
"enormous lying."* The British and Foreign School 
Society, which was so largely sustained by Dissenters, 
and had been receiving substantial aid in carrying on 
its training institutions from the Congregational Board, 
having accepted the conditions imposed by the Minutes, 
many of its subscribers withdrew their support, and 
they eventually formed the Voluntary School Associa- 
tion on an undenominational basis, and on the principle 
of repudiating all Government grants. The new society 
was liberally supported, and did good service in helping 
schools in various parts of the country, and in estab- 
lishing one or two training institutions. Among its 
leading supporters were Mr. Samuel Morley, Mr. G. W. 
Alexander, Mr. Sturge, Mr. Staflford Allen, Mr. Miall, 
and prominent members of the Baptist body and the 
Society of Friends. Mr. Eichard took an active interest 
in its operations, and was for some time its honorary 
secretary. But in course of time the Association lan- 
guished, and was finally submerged when the conditions 
of the educational problem became changed. 

In 1847 Mr. Eichard had another opportunity of 
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rendering a service to his countrymen, which marked 
him out as one of their chosen leaders. The contro- 
versy referred to above as to the preponderance of 
Dissent in the Principality was ere long followed by 
the appointment of a Grovernment Commission to in- 
quire into the educational condition of Wales. Its 
members were Mr. Lingen, Mr. Vaughan Johnson, and 
Mr. Symons — three young barristers — the last-named a 
most violent opponent of Welsh Nonconformity. They 
began their work with a foregone conclusion. They 
were sent to make out a case in favour of Government 
aid and interference, and this could best be eflFected by 
misrepresenting Nonconformists. First they consulted 
the Welsh bishops, the result being that out of a dozen 
Assistant Commissioners, some ten were Churchmen 
— ''mostly half -fledged young clerics from Lampeter." 
The proportion of persons who gave evidence was 232 
Churchmen to 79 Dissenters, though the population was 
overwhelmingly in favour of Nonconformity ; while of 
the Church witnesses about seventy per cent, were clergy- 
men. Three ponderous Blue-Books were the result of 
this inquiry ; the general conclusion being that there was 
not a more ignorant, superstitious, idle, drunken, lewd, 
and lying population under the sun than the people of 
Wales. The English newspapers, especially those of a 
Liberal turn, were staggered at this terrible indictment, 
which implied, as one of them said, that " Wales was 
fast settling down into the most savage barbarism." 
In the Principahty itself the surprise created by these 
atrocious libels was only surpassed by the indignation 
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they excited. About this time a course of lectures on 
education at Crosby Hall, under the auspices of the 
Congregational Board, was projected, and Mr. Eichard 
was requested to deliver one of them, his subject being 
" The Progress and Efficacy of Voluntary Education, as 
exemplified in Wales ; " or, as it might more fitly have 
been headed, "A Vindication of the Welsh Peoj)le from 
the Aspersions of the Education Commissioners.'* His 
general conclusion was that "when the most ample 
concessions have been made with regard to the social 
evils we have still to deplore in the Principality, I do 
not hesitate to affirm that these Eeports present even 
those evils in a most aggravated form, while almost all 
the good, which might serve to relieve and modify 
these dark colours, is habitually, studiously, and sys- 
tematically kept back," suggesting, by their very 
audacity, "that the poor Welsh were an obscure, de- 
fenceless, and iinfriended people, on whom they could 
practise any injustice with impunity, because there was 
no one to stand up in vindication of their rights.'* A 
potent champion, however, they found in a countryman 
whose absence from his native land never quenched his 
patriotism. Mr. Eichard, though his denunciations are 
scathing enough, did not limit himself to general de- 
nials. He subjected the whole indictment to the most 
searching investigation, denying the truth of the alle- 
gations by elaborate statistics — in which Mr. Edward 
Baines* gave him valuable help — by the testimony of 

• Now Sir Edward Baines. This venerable reformer and advocate, 
for a long course of years, of popular education, has lately entered upon 
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trustworthy Welshmen, who were not Nonconformists, 
of jndges at assizes, of fellow-countrymen who had, at 
his request, collected local evidence; and he showed, 
moreover, that the views of the most eminent Non- 
conformist witnesses had heen entirely suppressed; 
that those who dealt in the foulest aspersions were 
either clergymen or renegade Dissenters, or men who 
combined both these characters ; and that the questions 
were often framed — especially those relating to churches 
and Sunday schools — with an undisguised animus on the 
part of the officials. 

Mr. Eichard, after pointing out the utter want of 
sjrmpathy with the religious system of the Welsh 
people, which was everywhere apparent in these re- 
ports, shows how, by means of voluntaryism, the 
fervent religious zeal of the people, and the services 
of a race of native godly pastors and preachers, the 
country had been covered with places of worship 
and Sunday schools, and an immense advance had 
been made in providing day school instruction 
and wholesome literature. The best proof of the 
efficacy of these agencies was — and is — the singular 
absence of crime in the Principality, which greatly 
struck Mr. Commissioner Symons, who reported, " the 
gaols are empty," which this astute inquirer accounted 
for, not by the religious and moral qualities of the 
population, but by " the extreme caution " of the 

his eightieth year; and it is gratifjisg io know that in his well-earned 
retirement f i om a c tire life, he is in the enjoyment of good health, and 
that his great services to every good cause are universally appreciated. 
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people, and their " natural benevolence and warmth of 
heart *' ! As an overwhelming vindication of the 
national character, and an eloquent tribute to their 
primitive virtues, Mr. Eicbard's lecture is unsurpassed. 
It exhibits a grasp of his subject, and an industry in 
gathering the necessary materials, which was only the 
precursor of similar labours in another field of philan- 
thropy. The following passage has not only a genuine 
pathos, but illustrates the deep attachment of the 
author to the land which gave him birth : — 

There are in Walas, as there are, unhappily, in every community 
under heaven, extreme instances of gross depravity. But, in the 
name of all common-sense and justice, is it fair to take these as the 
standard by wliich to form your estimate of a whole people, and, on 
the strength of them, to rush to tbe conclusion that " their habits are 
those of animals," and that they are "fast sinking into the most 
savage barbarism"? Apply the same test to the population of this 
metropolis Let a number of men be appointed, who shall regard 
it as their duty to rake up all the ignorance, and filth, and rice, and 
depravity, and wretchedness to be found in London, and let them 
bring forth the most hideous examples of pollution they can find as 
illnstrations of the state of society ; and, let me ask you, would you 
be content that any foreigner should form a judgment of the whole 
metropolitan community from such materials as these ? As I have 
been wading my way through these enormous volumes, where, I have 
asked myself again and again, are the hundreds, and thousands, and 
tens of thousands of my poor countrymen, who are the worthy, con- 
sistent, and exemplary members of our Dissenting Churches, who, in 
their humble stations, exemplify the power and loveliness of Chris- 
tian principle, and adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour in all 
tilings — from whose stone hearths there ascends, day and night, the 
incense of a simple spiritual devotion, perhaps more acceptable in the 
sight of Him that reads the heart than the glittering pomp of priestly 
pageantries, or the pealing swell of cathedral music ; whose homely 
iiuts, though devoid of all pretensions to the elegancies, and even 
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many of the comforts of life, are nevertheless adorned with the 
beauty of holiness 1 Where is the record of these men's characters 
and vii-tues 1 That there are hundreds and thousands of such, I 
know. Have I not stood beneath their humble roofs, whose naked 
rafters were polished and japanned by the smoke of the mountain 
turf ? Have I not sat at their uncovered deal tables, to partake of 
their buttermilk and oatmeal- bread, which, coarse fare though it be, 
they feel a hospitable pride in dispensing ] Have I not knelt on the 
mud floor, beside the wretched pallets on which they were stretched, 
and learned from lips pallid with the hue of death, lessons of Chris- 
tian resignation, of holy and triumphant confidence in God, such as I 
never learned elsewhere 1 Where, I say, are these men who shed 
the lustre of their humble piety over the hills and glens of my native 
land 1 I find no trace of them in these Blue Books ; and, until I do 
find them^ I utterly refuse to accept their contents as a fair repi-e- 
sentation of the character of my countrymen. 

In a touching peroration, Mr. Richard invited the 
co-operation of so large a body of intelligent and high- 
minded gentlemen in his efforts to vindicate his calum- 
niated country, and asked them, as fellow-Christians and 
fellow-Dissenters, to assist in defeating the conspiracy 
against freedom of religion and education in Wales. 

This masterly lecture was subsequently published 
in a separate form, and very widely circulated, involving 
the author in much correspondence, in addition to his 
ordinary ministerial engagements, and increasing com- 
mittee work, for which he was in great request. As 
will subsequently appear, the Welsh people never forgot 
the obligation they were under to their volunteer cham- 
pion at a critical time. At this period, and long after, 
Mr. Eichard was installed in his comfortable bachelor 
home in Surrey Square, surrounded by a well-stocked 
theological library, and an abundance of other books. 
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But he was by no means a self-absorbed recluse, and 
was able to welcome with true cordiality friends who 
might look in upon him. 

The available details of Mr. Richard's life as a Con- 
gregational minister and pastor, beyond those referred 
to upon his retirement in 1850 (see chapter v.), are 
naturally scanty, and very few indeed of the members of 
his church and congregation are now to be found after 
the lapse of nearly forty years. We get a few glimpses 
of him, however, in some reminiscences which have 
appeared in the Freeman, from the pen of Mr. John 
Eastty, of Bermondsey: — 

When I first heard Mr. Richard in my very youthful days I did 
not even know his name ; he was preaching as " a supply " in the 
absence of one of the most popular ministers of the day (the Kev. James 
Sherman) to one of the largest congregations of that time. I can recall 
even now the impression made by his sermon, for I remember his 
text (Kom. xi. 21), and I have always maintained that if a sermon 
prints ineffaceably upon your memory the words of the text in iden- 
tification with any particular preacher, it is a proof that the sermon 
waa one of power. As a substitute his services were eagerly sought 
to supply the pulpit of the most gifted Metropolitan ministers, and 
the people were always edified and delighted. But he came into 
extreme prominence by his eloquent platform speeches in opposition 
to Sir James Graham's Factory Education Bill. There was much 
excitement on the subject, and the Government had to withdraw it. 
From that time he was a prominent public figure, especially as the 
advocate of civil and religious liberty. This was his battle-field. 
Here I call to remembrance the pleasure of a charming evening 
spent in his company in the house of one of the members of his con- 
gregation. Of the conversation I recollect nothing, but I distinctly 
remember that we had a little psalmody with our favourite Hymns 
and Tunes, accompanied on the piano by a daughter of the host. 

As a preacher, Mr. Richard was not given to extempore utteranca 
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He read his sermons, but with an unusual grace and emphasis, accom- 
panied by appropriate action ; and the hearer was so intent upon the 
expression of liis countenance and his earnestness of manner that 
he scarcely observed the turning of the leaves of the manuscript, 
so deftly was it done. Of some of his sermons I retain the impression 
to this day. Two or three especially : one from the text, " He saved 
others. Himself he cannot save ; " and another upon " Heaven," in 
which he suddenly quoted Pope's well-known lines in illustration of 
the various ideas entei-tained of the nature of the "better countiy." 
What he said was always direct to the purpose, whether from the 
platform or the pulpit, and I I'emember distinctly to this day how 
apropos to his subject was a quotation from one of Burke's letters to 
a friend, " That he would not give a peck of refuse wheat for all that 
the world calls fame." Shortly after he became a member of Parlia- 
ment he ceased to preach from the pulpit, so that my recollections 
are associated with his earlier, and especially his middle lifa He 
would sometimes come home with me after the Morning Service, and 
occasionally after the Evening, and he was a most genial and wel- 
come guest. I remember what interest he took in the membei-s of 
the family and their pursuits, and especially his amusement on seeing 
the " little child " drawing a kitten about in a toy cart All these 
memories and scenes come up again, and do you not think that one 
cause of attachment to the house in which you live is the fragrant 
remembrance of some who have been in it and " eaten of your salt " ? 



CHAPTEE III. 

THE SECRETARY OP THE PEACE SOCIETY, AND THE BRUSSELS 
PEACE CONGRESS. 

The Peace Society was established as far back as 1816. 
Its chief promoters were members of the Society of 
Friends, Mr. Clarkson, the anti-slavery champion, being 
conspicuous amongst them. Although from time to 
time the Society appeared before the public, and did 
much to inculcate its principles — the chief of which 
was the sinfulness of all war — and to command arbitra- 
tion as the best means of settling international dif- 
ferences, it never up to 1848 occupied a very command- 
ing position before the world. At the beginning of 
that year the Rev. John Jefferson was the secretary 
of the Society, having succeeded the Eev. Kun Morgan 
Harry in that office; and amongst its prominent sup- 
porters were Mr. Chas. Hindley, M.P., Mr. Joseph 
Sturge, Mr. G. W. Alexander, Dr. Pye Smith, the Eev. 
John Burnet, Mr. Samuel Gumey, Mr. J. S. Bucking- 
ham, and Dr. Bo wring, M. P. — who, by a strange fatality, 
was subsequently the author of the Chinese (Arrow 
lorcha) war, one of the most unjustifiable wars of 
modern times. Mr. Elihu Burritt was ventilating his 
Ocean Penny Postage scheme in the Herald of Peace — 
a plan which is still being discussed at the instance of 
Mr. Henniker Heaton ; the country — or, at least. 
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Parliament and the Press — was agitated on the familiar 
subject of national defence, in consequence of the alarmist 
proposals of the Iron Duke, then in his seventy- 
seventh year, in view of the probability of a French 
invasion ; and Mr. Cobden was denouncing the expendi- 
ture of so large a sum as seventeen millions a year* 
upon the army, navy, and ordnance. At the annual 
meeting of "The Society for the Promotion of Per- 
manent and Universal Peace "—to give the full title — 
on the 22nd of May it was announced that the Rev. 
John Jefferson had been obliged to retire from the 
secretariat in consequence of failing health, and that 
the Committee had secured in the person of the Rev. 
Henry Richard " an able and efficient successor." 

The time was opportune for such special service 
as Mr. Richard could give, and he was now in full 
mental and bodily vigour, having just celebrated his 
thirty-sixth birthday. It was '* the year of Revolu- 
tions." On the 22nd of February, King Louis Philippe's 
throne toppled over. He and his chief Minister, M. 
Guizot, had obstinately resisted the demand for an 
enlargement of the suffrage. A Reform banquet 
being prohibited in Paris, the mob interfered, the Na- 
tional Guard sided with them, barricades were erected, 
the soldiers refused to fire, and for safety's sake the 
King and family had to leave Paris in a cab, and with 
difficulty " Mr. Smith " and his consort found their 
way to Newhaven, where they landed in a miserable 

• The cost of the Army and Navy services in 1888 was nearly thirty 
millions, and the cry for national defence is as lond and confident as ever ! 
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plight.* Then came the Second Republic and the 

" Provisional Government," of which M. Lamartine was 

the principal member. The emphatic pacific assurances 

of the poet-politician, as Minister of Foreign Affairs, 

and his abolition of capital punishment for political 

offences, restored confidence throughout Europe, and 

obliged our governing classes to desist from attempts to 

excite an invasion-panic, and become passive spectators 

of the conflict in the French capital, of the formidable 

rising of North Italy against Austrian domination, of 

the revolt of the Two Sicilies against King Bomba, of 

the outbreaks in Berlin and Vienna, and later on, of 

the deplorable Hungarian struggle. Although authority 

in the end asserted itself in the several Continental 

States, international ambitions and jealousies were for a 

time quenched, and Europe seemed to be entering on 

an era of peace, except for the ill-omened struggle 

between Prussia and Denmark for the possession of 

Schleswig. 

At all events, in consequence apparently of the 

exciting revolutionary changes on the Continent, public 

opinion at home had undergone a sudden revulsion in 

favour of peace; so much so, that at the Mansion 

House banquet to Her Majesty's Ministers towards the 

end of June, both Lord John Russell and Lord Palmer- 

ston adroitly echoed the general opinion; the former 

maintaining that '* if we had no better sentiment, our 

* As was cansticaUj said by the Rev. John Burnet, at a subsequent 
Peace meeting, " We were afraid that Louis Philippe would come to our 
country. He did come, but it waa in a little cockle-shell of a boat, and 
he left his fleet and his army behind him.*' 
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owa interests would induce us to desire the maintenance 
of peace, the progress of arts, the international amity 
of Europe and the world." Curiously enough the 
Fifnes took even a more decided line in the same direc- 
tion, asserting that " if there should arise the least 
suspicion that an ambitious, quarrelsome, or simply 
foolish Minister was about to drag this country into 
war, we should very soon have millions rising up and 
binding his hands, as the country's worst foe*' — for 
" war is destitution, famine, disease, and death/' Mr. 
Kichard, therefore, came to the conclusion that, "if the 
friends of peace had at their disposal the necessary 
means, much might be done, and done efiEectually, in 
the present condition of the European mind, to diffuse 
the great principles which are adapted and destined to 
bring the whole war system to a perpetual end." 

Out of this conviction sprang the resolution to try 
the experiment of a series of International Peace Con- 
gresses. The proposal originated with Mr. Elihu Bur- 
ritt, the '* learned blacksmith '* of the United States, 
who had long been labouring on behalf of the Bond of 
Brotherhood, and who with generous ardour now crossed 
the Atlantic to see if his new project could be carried 
into effect. Mr. Burritt met with a cordial reception 
from Mr. Joseph Sturge — always foremost in every good 
work — from Mr. Henry Eichard, and from all the leading 
supporters of the Peace Society. His specific sugges- 
tion was that the first Congress should be held at Paris ; 
and in the summer of 1848 he proceeded alone to that 
city, intent upon giving effect to this purpose. But 
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influential friends there came to the conclusion that, 
owing to the great political excitement in France, 
especially on the question of Italy, it was not prudent 
or practicable to hold the Convention in the French 
capital. The friends in London then directed their 
attention to Brussels, and Mr. Burritt, with other 
gentlemen, went thither to make the arrangements. 
This was the first of a series of Conferences on the same 
subject ; those which followed being held successively in 
Paris, Frankfort, London, Manchester, and Edinburgh. 
To describe each one in detail in these pages would not 
be expedient ; but happily Mr. Richard has left behind 
him a number of fragmentary diaries, which reveal his 
share in promoting these assemblies, and abound in 
graphic descriptions of the leading actors, and the 
countries visited. The main objects of these Con- 
gresses, which proved to be of European importance, 
were, in brief, to substitute arbitration for war in 
international differences, to promote non-intervention 
and a mutual reduction of armaments, and to improve 
in every way international communications. 

In connection with this movement, Mr. Richard 
takes occasion to refer to the invaluable assistance of 
Mr. Joseph Sturge, with whom he was first brought 
into contact on entering upon his duties as Secretary of 
the Peace Society, and who was, to a large extent, its 
animating spirit : — 

His activity of body and mind was marvellous. As the poet 

says of another character, ** He was a man of an unsleeping spirit," 

nor was it easy for any one engaged in the same enterprise with him 

to slumber at his post. At the slightest intimation he would speed 

D 
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to any part of the kingdom to attend a public meeting, or to confer 
with some important friend of the cause. If funds were required to 
carry on the agitation, his hand was ever " open as day," while his 
applications to others — from which, though not a very pleasant duty, 
he never shrunk — few could be found to resist, coming from one who 
was known to testify his own value of the cause on whose behalf he 
pleaded by such large sacrifices of time, labour, and money. But 
more valuable than all to those associated with him were those moral 
qualities of character by which he was distinguished, and the sunny 
cheerfulness of mind which seldom failed to light up the less san- 
guine spirits of some of his associates with a ray of hope in the 
darkest hour of discouragement and gloom." * 

The Government as well as the people of Belginm 
acquiesced with great cordiality in the holding of the 
first Peace Congress in Brussels, and M. Eogier, the 
Prime Minister, and a committee of gentlemen, gave 
every assistance to Mr. Burritt and his companions in 
perfecting the arrangements. Some two hundred British 
and American delegates, accompanied hy not a few 
ladies, crossed on September 19th to Ostend, where they 
received a hearty welcome, and thence proceeded by 
special train to Brussels. Next day the Congress was 
opened in the Hall of the Harmonic Society — a magni- 
ficent saloon beautifully decorated for the occasion — ^by 
M. Auguste Visschers, who had a European reputation 
as a savant and philanthropist, in an impressive and 
felicitous speech. The session lasted three days, and 
amongst the gentlemen who took a prominent part in 
the proceedings, besides those already mentioned, were 
a number of eminent Frenchmen, Dutch, Italians, and 

* " Memoirs of Joseph S targe." Partridge and Co. 1844. 
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Americans, as well as Englishmen. Neither Mr. Cobden 
nor Mr. Bright was present at the Congress, but the 
former sent through Mr. Sturge a letter dwelling on the 
cost of European armaments, and concluding : — " Your 
Congress will be the protest of a minority against a 
system repugnant alike to humanity and common sense." 
In closing the business proceedings — which were followed 
by a grand soiree in the evening — the President said : 
" The presence of the Apostles of Peace in our city is an 
event in which our population is deeply interested, and 
I am proud to say that the first stone of the Temple of 
Peace has been laid at Brussels." 

Commenting on the Brussels Congress soon after 
bis return home, the Secretary of the Peace Society 
remarked : — 

To the friends who originated this project, and to those whose 
wise foresight and indefatigable exertions, both in Brussels and at 
home, so essentially subserved it, the marked and unequivocal sue- 
cess which attended the whole demonstration must be a source of 
deep and lasting satisfaction. Of the spirit and conduct displayed 
by the Belgian Government, and those gentlemen of Brussels who 
associated themselves in the undertaking, it is not possible to speak 
too highly. The frank courtesy with which the delegates were 
received by all parties wa«j in itself most gratifying as a token of 
friendly feeling. But there was on the part of many of the Belgian 
friends an exhibition of something better and higher than mere con- 
▼entional courtesy, whether individual or national, in the manifest 
evidences they gave of deep interest, of thorough and earnest hearti- 
ness, in the great principles for the advancement of which the Con- 
gress was convened — a heartiness which furnished assurance to those 
present that their exei-tions will not be allowed to cease with the 
temporary excitement of the occasion. 

D 2 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE PARIS PEACE CONGRESS — INTERVIEWS WITH FRENCH 
MINISTERS AND PUBLIC MEN. 

Before the friends separated at Brussels, it was form- 
ally resolved that in the succeeding year a similar 
Congress should be held in Paris or some other great 
European city ; the success in the Belgian capital 
making the decision a safe one. The Peace Society had 
now entered upon a period of prosperity. Large 
subscriptions began to flow in to assist in the prosecu- 
tion of its promising work, towards which a fund of 
£5,000 was started ; its monthly organ, the Herald of 
Peace, mainly prepared by the Secretary, was enlarged ; 
and the autumn and winter were devoted to a vigorous 
agitation, in which Mr. Eichard took his full share.* 

* Considerable stimulus was given to the morement by the unexpected 
thongh comparativ© success of Mr. Gobden's motion in June, 1849, for 
inviting foreign Powers to concur in treaties binding the parties to refer 
matters in dispute to arbitration. Lord Palmerston moved the previous 
question, which was carried by 176 to 79. This seems to be a smaU 
minority, but it was the first time the question was mooted in the House 
of Commons. The mover was exceediugly well supported out of doors. 
Mr. Cobden says : " Ever since tlie beginning of the session, I had to run 
the gauntlet of the small wits of the House, who amused themselves t^t my 
expense, and tittered at the very word * arbitration.' These men would have 
been as eager as any Quaker to profess a desire for peace, but were pre- 
pared to pooh-pooh as utterly visionary any plan for trying to put down 
the cherished institution of war. It was to meet these people on what 
they considered their strong ground, that I dwelt upon the practical views 
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The Committee were prepared to take time by the 
forelock, conscious that for a Peace Convention in 
Paris careful preparation would be required. At 
their request, therefore, Mr. Eichard and Mr. Burritt 
went to Paris in the April of 1849, and took up their 
quarters at the H6tel Bedford. They brought with 
them an address to President Louis Napoleon, which 
they were subsequently advised not to present at that 
time ; but their main object was to feel their way to 
the projected Peace Convention. In a diary, evidently 
written with great care, and extending over nearly two 
hundred pages, Mr. Eichard jotted down from day to 
day his impressions of men and things, in a style whicb 
shows that he was a keen and sagacious observer. 
A long conference on their arrival with M. Bouvet 
and Mr. Lacan, a young and enthusiastic supporter 
of peace, gave the deputation an encouraging view of 
the disposition of eminent Frenchmen, which, as 
Mr. Eichard says, " sent us to rest with the sunshine 
of hope in our hearts." As often as possible they 
seized the opportunity of seeing the lions of the 
French capital, visiting the Louvre, the Madeleine, 
with its " gaudy and gorgeous " interior and its service, 

of my scheme, and it was some satisfaction to me to see nearly half of mj 
andienoe leaTe the Honse without voting, and to draw from Lord 
Palmerston a speech f nil of admissions, which ended by an amendm»>nt 
avowedly framed to escape a direct negative of my motion." (Morley*8 
Idfe of Cohdm.) Mr. Gobden felt so much enconraged that he promised 
to repeat the motion in the succeeding year. But drcumstauces were 
adverse, and as a matter of fact it was not renewed till twenty-four 
years later, when, as will be seen, Mr. Richard carried a similar. proposal 
by a majority of ten. 
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"which is a splendid theatrical exhibition," Notre 
Dame, hospitals, schools, etc. Mr. George Sumner, 
brother to the more celebrated Charles Sumner, secured 
them an admission to the National Assembly; and 
they had interviews with M. Emile Girardin, editor of 
Za Presse, then the most powerful journalist in Paris ; 
M. Coquerel, the eloquent Protestant orator; and 
M. Bastiat, the eminent writer on political economy. 
On two of these celebrities Mr. Richard has the fol- 
lowing notes : — 

M. Girardin lives in the Champs Elys6es. He received us with 
great kindness, and when we mentioned to him the proposed 
Congress in August, he said of his own accord, '* I shall be happj to 
attend." We then told him that it was intended to form an organi- 
sing committee to make the necessary arrangements, and that we 
ventured to look to him as one of our most important auxiliaries. 
He answered without hesitation that he would join it cheerfully. 

M. Bastiat, to whom we had an introduction from Mr. Cobden, 
also gave us a very friendly reception, listened with great patience 
and attention to our explanations about the Congress, and then 
stated liis own vie^s at large about the present condition of 
France, and the imperative necessity for a reduction of its arma- 
ments. Every year, he said, France expends more than she receives. 
There is only one way to meet this deficiency — the increase of taxa- 
tion, which means an increase in the sufferings of the people, ali-eady 
irritated against the rich by the dangerous insinuations of Socialism. 
As to the Conference, they must avoid making it a purely English 
demonstration. The old prejudices against England still to a con- 
siderable extent existed, and they were much aggravated by the 
disposition of the English Oligarchy to interfere in European 
politics. I replied that the presence of delegates from America and 
other countries would tend to obviate this. He said he was in full 
sympathy with their object, and would readily consent to be on the 
Committee of Organisation. He expressed great satisfaction that we 
had won over M. Girardin, which was a great conquest. 
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The English deputation were taken by M. Bouvet 
to the gallery of the National Assembly, where they 
heard a debate. The President of the day was M. 
Armand Marrast, and amongst the notabilities present 
were Lamartine, Arago, Garnier-Pages, Cremieux, and 
Passy. The proceedings were not, however, exception- 
ally interesting, the discussion turning on the compen- 
sation to be given for the abolition of slavery in the 
Colonies, and, in consequence of the buzz of conversa- 
tion, it was very imperfectly heard by the visitors. The 
mannerisms of the speakers included a peculiar intona- 
tion of the voice, and the quick and constant shaking of 
the uplifted forefinger, specially struck Mr. Eichard. 
Most of the speeches were read, and the. MS. quietly 
taken by the reporters, and not a few were printed, 
though not delivered in full, and appeared in the 
MonUeur, the French Hansard. Altogether, Mr. Eichard 
does not seem to have been particularly impressed 
by this casual visit to the National Assembly. 

M. Visschers, the President of the Brussels Con- 
gress, who had willingly obeyed a summons from Mr. 
Eichard to come to Paris and give them the benefit of 
his counsels, now appeared on the scene, and brought 
the good news that Lamartine would receive them in the 
evening. At eight o'clock they made their appearance 
at his residence in the Eue de TUniversite. It may be 
premised that the illustrious Frenchman, though no 
longer Minister for Foreign Affairs, was still a great 
power in the State. The diary goes on : — 

We were received by him immediately. He came outside a sort 
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of ante-chamber, and took us in to another room, where they were 
sitting apparently en /amiMe, and introduced us to Madame de 
Lamardne. He asked us if we could talk French, and, when we 
answered no, he turned to his lady and said, " Will you speak to the 
gentlemen in English 1" which she did kindly and gracefully, and 
added, '<M. Lamartine can understand you when speaking English, but 
is not in the habit of speaking it himself." She is a beautiful woman, 
and considerably younger than he ia He is a noble-looking man, 
fully six feet high, with a fine countenance, and a deep-toned musical 
▼oice. He half reclined on a sofa, while a pretty little white grey- 
hound leaned its face fondly against his. After exchanging a few 
indifferent remarks, he introduced the subject of our visit himself by 
referring to the Congress at Brussels, of which he spoke with much 
interest. M. Visschers then opened the business by saying that in 
the month of August it was intended to hold a Peace Congress in 
Paris, and that we three appeared before him, not in our personal 
capacity, but as an embassy, representing the three committees of 
England, America, and Belgium, and through them hundreds of 
thousands of persons in those countries, with instructions from our 
constituents to ask his sanction to the object. ''Well," he said, 
**and what do you wish me to do, gentlemen 1" M. Visschers 
i*eplied, " When the English and American delegates arrive, we wish 
that some one m France should receive and welcome them at Paris." 
Without hesitation, he said, " I accept that office with great plea- 
sure. But is that alii" "No, sir," replied M. Visschers; "we 
want some one to obtain permission from the Crovemment to hold 
the Congress, and to procure and prepare a suitable room in which it 
may be held.** Again he replied with great promptitude, " I will do 
that also with pleasure. And is that all ? " " No, sir," continued 
M. Visschers, " we want somebody to undertake the organisation of 
a committee of such gentlemen as are likely to sympathise with the 
movement, in order to prepare for the Congress," " Well," he said, 
" I will speak to a number of gentlemen on that subject, and ask 
them if they will unite for such a purpose. Have you thought of any 
names that would be suitable ? " M. Visschers then mentioned several 
of whom we had been previously speaking. M. Lamartine desired 
his secretary to take down their names, such as Bastiat, Wolowski, 
Horace Say, Larochefoucault^ Beranger, etc. etc., all of whom he 
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approved, and suggested several others himself. "Bat I do not 
know," he said, '* that these gentlemen will consent to act." " But 
will you, sir," replied M. Yisschers, " have the goodness to ask them 
to meet us, and hear what we have to say on the subject) " This he 
promised to do. " But I cannot," he added, " be the President of 
the Congress. There are certain political considerations which would 
compel me to decline that position." M. Yisschers answered with 
great prudence and tact, *'We need not discuss that matter now. 
The Con.irress must choose its aum President. What we are autho- 
rised to do at present is to invite you to become President of the 
Committee of Organisation.'' ** Well, gentlemen, I will take it into 
consideration." At this point of the conversation certain elegantly 
dressed ladies, having been announced, entered, apparently as if for 
a party. M. de Lamartine having to attend to them, we could not 
with propriety prolong our visit, and took our departure. 

This interview took place on the 23rd of April. Mr. 
Eichard had lately been reading, with intense interest, 
Lamartine's " Confidences," in which he told the story 
of his early days with that magic of imaginative art 
which clothes the palpable and the familiar 

*' With golden exhalations of the dawn." 

How contrasted with these dreamy poetic pictures of 
his youth, says the diarist, was the majestic attitude 
in which he appeared before the memory, standing in 
the window of the H6tel de Ville during the Revolution 
of February, fronting the frantic and howling multitude 
which rolled and surged like the sea in its fury around 
the building, and by the force of his marvellous eloquence 

" Wielding at will that fierce democracy." 

Two or three weeks after, the delegates had another 
interview with the great poet-orator, to whom they had 
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sent a richly-bound copy of the American " Essays on 
Peace," together with a flattering address, testifying to 
the veneration and enthusiasm felt for his name and 
character throughout England and America, and in- 
forming him that MM. Bastiat, Bouvet, Wolowski, 
Girardin, Horace Say, and other distinguished French- 
men, had consented to act on the Committee of Organi- 
sation. M. de Lamartine having expressed a wish again to 
see Mr. Burritt and Mr.' Richard, they waited on him : — 

On our names being announced, he came out immediatelj into 
the ante-room and cod ducted us into the room where we had seen 
him before, and where he presented us again to Madame de Lamar- 
tine. He was quite en deshabille, smoking a cigar, with his hands 
in his pockets. On our entrance he told us in broken English that 
he was much obliged to us for the beautiful books we had left him 
in the morning. Madame seemed a little ashamed of his English, 
and interposed to say the same thing herself in better language.. 
He then told us that he was very glad to see us again before our 
departure from Paris, and that Madame Lamartine would act as 
interpreter between us. She then, turning to us, said, " M. de 
Lamartine has been much occupied about your business, but he finds 
everybody so absorbed with the elections and the political excitement 
of the time, that he could get none of them to attend to it at the 
present moment." We expressed our deep acknowledgments, and 
told her that we attached the greatest importance to his adherence 
to our cause, as we believed, fromr the profound admiration felt for 
him in England and America, the assurance of his having connected 
himself with the movement would give it a greater impulse than 
anything else could. Here we found that we had touched rather a 
sore point. The gross calumnies and the ungenerous reflections 
which the London Tory papers had published against him had 
evidently wounded his mind very deeply, the more especially as, he 
told us, he had always been the friend of England, and had advocated 
peace and alliance with England at a time when it was very 
unpopular in Fi-ance. Madame, who we are told worships her 
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husband, and watches over his fame as a mother would over lier 
child, was evidently yet more embittered, and expressed herself in 
terms which seemed to imply that she could not reconcile our repre- 
sentation of the state of feeling in England towards M. de Lamartine 
with the spirit displayed by the Press. This was rather a critical 
moment. I therefore began a little speech, and told her, with as 
much earnestness and eloquence as I could command, that I was quite 
aware of the tone of remark assumed by some of the London 
journals, and was not in the lecist surprised that M. de Lamartine 
should have a strong impression of the injustice he had suffered at 
their hands. But I begged to convey to her the most confident 
assurances that these papers did not represent the opinion and judg- 
ment of the great bulk of the English public ; that no men had ever 
enjoyed a better opportunity of ascertaining what that opinion was 
than Mr. Burritt and myself, who had within the last three months 
traversed the whole country, holding public meetings, which were 
attended by crowded audiences, in all the principal towns of Eng- 
land and Scotland ; that we had seldom omitted alluding to M. de 
Lamartine as the friend of peace, and that in every case the mention 
of his name was the signal for the most unanimous and enthusiastic 
bursts of applausa Mr. Burritt sustained this declaration. Madame 
de Lamartine was evidently much gratified, and eagerly interrupted 
M. de Lamartine, who was then engaged in conversation with Mr. 
Sumner, in order to convey to him word for word what we had 
said. He bowed, and replied that he was very pleased to hear it. 
He then rose and came over to sit by his wife on the sofa, in order 
to be nearer us. I then repeated my statement, and added that 
they would be doing great injustice to the English people if they 
regarded those papers as interpreting their sentiments and feelings, 
that they were in fact only the organ of a section of the oligarchy. 
** I am glad to hear that," he said, " but unfortunately this is not 
known on the Continent, as the public here have no other means 
of knowing the state of feeling in England except through those 
papers." 

Mr. Burritt then interposed to assure him of the deep reverence 
felt in America for his genius and character, and expressed his 
conviction that if the fact were known in his country that he had 
connected himself with the proposed demonstration in August, it 
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would contribute more than anything else to bring over a large 
delegation from the United States. M. de Lamartine at consider- 
able length assured us that the subject of peace was one that had 
engaged his thoughts and sympathies for many years, as his works 
could testify ; that under the former regime in France he had always 
been the partisan of peace ; and that when the last Kevolution burst 
forth, he saw that there was at first the same inclination among the 
multitude for war as had been shown after the first Revolution ; that 
he had set himself resolutely to resist this feeling and guide the 
national aspirations in another direction ; and he believed it was by 
the power then given him over the multitude that European war 
was prevented. He added that he had a deep conviction of the 
final and speedy triumph of our cause, and that he would cheerfully 
take part in our laboura 

At the suggestioQ of Mr. Richard, M. de Lamartine 
said he would willingly go to London and attend a 
meeting to ratify the proceedings of the delegates, and 
confirm by his presence the reality of the peace senti- 
ment in France. Mr. George Sumner, who had accom- 
panied the visitors, remarked that they would return to 
England greatly encouraged by the consciousness that 
they had secured his sanction. "Ah, sir," Lamartine 
replied, " you will have the sanction of Grod, which is 
a much greater thing than that of a poor, insignificant 
creature such as I am.** 

It is possible that Mr. Eichard, dazzled by the 
pre-eminent services of the French patriot at a critical 
time, overrated his influence, though a theatrical leader 
ought to have the confidence of a nation so fond of dis- 
play. But as a matter of fact Lamartine's reputation 
was already on the wane, and he evidently felt it much. 
He declined to call the proposed meeting to initiate 
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a committee ; he declined even to sign the joint circular. 

Shortly after, he returned to Magon, and led a life of 

retirement, from which he never emerged, leaving the 

responsibilities of statecraft to men of feebler sentiment 

and tougher fibre. 

The following are further extracts from Mr. Eichard's 

diary relative to some of the other political celebrities in 

the French capital with whom he came in contact, 

including the members of the Society of Economists, 

M. de Tocqueville, M. Dufaure, M. Arago, and M. 

Carnot : — 

July 10. — At SIX proceeded to the Restaurant in the Champs 
Elys^es, where the dinner of the Soci6t6 d'!^conomie Politique was 
to take place. Found we were rather early. After a while, many 
gentlemen arrived, to the number of about twenty-five, when we sat 
down to a very elegant dinner under the presidency of M. Horace 
Say. Their vigilant politeness had arranged our seats on either 
side of a gentleman who spoke English remarkably well, and 
immediately in front of the President, who was supported on 
the right and left by two distinguished Austrian gentlemen, who 
have been sent by their Government into this country to examine 
the productions of French industry contained in the quinquennial 
Exposition, now open in Paris. During the dinner we had ample 
opportunity of observing the freedom and vivacity of French 
manners. The talking was incessant, and sometimes so loud as to 
be quite deafening. There seemed to be a good deal of good- 
humoured badinage going on between the different members, prin- 
cipally on tlie ground of their respective political opinions, for those 
forming the Society are by no means agreed except on the question 
of Free Trade. After dinner we found that we were considered 
as the guests of the evening, for M. Say introduced us formally to 
the company, in very kind and complimentary terms, and said that 
though there was a question of great public importance appointed 
for discussion that evening, viz. — the principle of Government 
assistance to labour, etc. — ^yet he would propose that it should 
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be postponed in order to giye place to the consideration of the 
Peace Congress in Paris. This proposal was assented to bj 
acclamation. M. Say then stated the question with remarkable 
clearness and simple dignity. After which M. Victor Lefranc, 
a member of the Assembly, spoke with uncommon fervour 
in favour of our object, but insisted on the extension of free 
trade as the best means of establishing permanent and universal 
peace. After him followed several others, all of whom seemed to 
express themselves with the utmost readiness and fluency— M. 
Bastiat, among others, with less of animation and flre than Lefranc, 
but apparently with great clearness and earnestness. He declared 
himself strongly in favour of our object. They requested us to 
expound to them a little more fully the nature of our project, and of 
the means we proposed to employ. Mr. Burritt having devolved 
this duty upon me, I endeavoured to lay the matter before them 
as lucidly and briefly as possible. They listened with the closest 
attention, several of them rising from their seats and standing round 
me; and when I had done, though I suspect many of them very 
imperfectly apprehended what I said, their courtesy induced them to 
applaud vociferously. The discussion was then resumed with 
unflagging interest and vivacity ; after which M. Say summed up 
the whole by assuring us, on behalf of the company, of their liveliest 
and heartiest sympathy with our object, and though they diflfered 
in opinion in regard to Borne of the propositions mentioned by us, 
they would render us every assistance in their power at the Congress, 
and would appoint some of their body to form part of the Committee 
of Organisation. They advised ns, however, not to have too many 
free traders, othei'wise it would be regarded as a free trade demon- 
stration, which would thereby lose much of its impressiveness and 
influence. Before leaving the table, they all stood up and drank our 
health with great cordiality. 

July 15. — At eleven we proceeded to the Hdtel des Affaires 
ifetrang^res, in the Boulevard des Capucines, where we met Mr. 
Sumner. We were introduced into a fine and spacious room, looking 
out into a pleasant garden. It was the reception room of the Foreign 
Secretary. What strange and sudden changes has it recently wit- 
nessed ! There, eighteen months ago, stood Guizot, leaning (as we 
were told was his customary attitude) against the mantelshelf over 
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the fire-place, laying down the law with that imperturbable self- 
confidence which was, perhaps, the main cause of his fall. There 
Lamartine, on his accession to the Foreign Ministry, found that scrap 
of paper respecting himself just written by Guizot, to the effect 
that the more he heard Lamartine the less possible did it seem 
that they should ever understand each other ; and there the poet- 
statesman enjoyed his brief and brilliant period of office, only to 
give place to several others, who have since occupied it in succession. 
After some delay, M. de Tocqueville entered from the garden. 
He is a small, dark man, with a grave, intelligent countenance. He 
told us he could understand English perfectly, but would prefer 
speaking in French if we could comprehend him. I stated to him at 
some length the nature and history of the Peace Movement, together 
with the object of our visit to Paris ; and added that it had aiSbrded 
sincere satisfaction to the friends of peace in England when they 
heard of his being raised to the distinguished position which he now 
occupied ; that they felt this was a strong additional guarantee 
for the preservation of the peace of Europe; and that the declarations 
he had since made in the Assembly had amply confirmed their 
expectations. He thanked us for the too flattering manner in which 
we had spoken of himself. As to the object of our meeting, he 
said there was in France, with the exception of a small fraction, 
but one voice on the great question of peace ; but one desire, and that 
in its favour. But as to the possibility of speedily realising that 
desire, there were differences of opinion, and he himself, although 
wishing and hoping, yet feared that the time of universal peace was 
far off. He was delighted to hear what we said of the sentiment of 
the people of England towards France. It served to confirm and 
strengthen his own convictions, and he was glad to say that a 
reciprocal sentiment existed among the French people. It was 
wrong to regard the French people, as such, as ever anxious for 
foreign war. The peasants desired to remain in their villages and by 
their firesides, and the best proof of the absence of the military 
spirit may be found in the fact that^ after the expiration of the term 
of conscription service, it is very difficult, notwithstanding the 
advantages offered, to secure any re-engagement of soldiers. He had 
observed especially this trait in the African army, perhaps the most 
warlike in the world. Not only common soldiers, but officers, who 
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were in course of promotion, and might look forward to a military 
life as a profession, preferred to return to their native Tillages, and 
to become cultivators of the soil, rather than remain in the army 
after their term was expired. 

He had heard of the Congress of Brussels, and cordially approved 
of such demonstrations, and he did not apprehend there would be 
any objection on the part of the French Government to the proposed 
meeting here. He alluded to the danger there was of producing 
excitement by allusion to contemporaneous events. We assured 
him that our movement was moral and not political ; that it was 
not intended to hold what is usually called a public meeting, but that 
none should be permitted to take part but recognised delegates, who 
had given their adhesion to a certain principle, and that the utmost 
care would be observed to abstain from all comment or reference to 
actual political events. We named to him some of the gentlemen 
who had given their adhesion to \he movement, and he expressed 
himself gratified with the success we had obtained. He would 
speak to the Minister of the Interior, to whose province it more 
immediately belonged, and see that the necessary arrangements were 
made. He then addressed to us some very kind words of encourage- 
ment, and said that if we did not receive so much sympathy in France 
as we could desire, we must not ascribe it to their coldness or 
indifference to our object, but to their doubts as to the practicability 
of the means proposed for its attainment. 

July 20. — Having received a letter from M. Dufaure, the 
Minister of the Interior, appointing an audience with him to-day at 
nine o'clock, we went to his H6tel at that hour, accompanied by 
Messrs. Gamier and Sumner. We were in great anxiety, excited 
principally by the hesitating tone of M. de Tracy on the preceding 
day, and the gloomy prognostications of our friends in England. The 
whole enterprise seemed to turn on this interview, and we had time 
enough to revolve all sorts of apprehensions in our minds, which grow 
with surprising rapidity in such moments of excitement, for the 
Minister kept us waiting nearly an hour beyond the time named. 
At length we were introduced into his cabinet. M. Dufaure is 
a dark, grave-looking man, by no means so accessible and affable 
as his colleague in the Foreign Ministry. M. Gamier explained 
briefly and clearly the nature of our mission, and the ground of our 
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application to the Government* He asked several questions, and when 
they were answered, and a copy of the programme was handed to 
him, he seemed perfectly satisfied. He said that he was quite in 
sympathy with the idea, that he welcomed so good a demonstration, 
and that he was entirely disposed to accord the authorisation, when 
he should have known the names of some members of the committee. 
M. Gkumiernamed MM. Bouvet, Michel Chevalier, Coquerel, Laroche- 
foucauld, Horace Say, and others. The Minister replied that those 
names inspired full confidence. If we wrote to him, he added, he 
would transmit the authorisation to us in writing. 

July 20. — From M. Dufaure we proceeded to M. de Tocqueville, 
to breakfast We were received by Madame de Tocqueville, who is an 
English lady, with the utmost simplicity and kindness. It was quite 
a family breakfast, there being no one else present but the members 
of the family. Nothing could exceed the quiet, easy, unpretending 
affability with which we were received by them alL M. de Tocque- 
ville himself talked with us as freely and openly as though we 
belonged to his domestic circle. I sat next to Madame, who presided 
over the breakfast-table with all the quiet dignity and grace of a 
true English lady. A dish of mashed potatoes placed on the table 
gave rise to a half-humorous controversy as to the value of the 
potato as an article of food. 

Madame and a brother of M. de Tocqueville took the defensive 
side, and Mr. Sumner and the Chef du Cabinet^ or private secretary 
of the Minister, the other side. For my part, I was so happy as to 
chime in with Madame de Tocqueville in vindicating the virtues 
of the calumniated potato, and adduced, as a proof of its nutritive 
qualities, the fact that the Irish almost lived upon it, and that, when 
they had it in abundance, no people on earth thrived more than they 
did, or acquired a more hardy and robust habit of body. Madame 
triumphantly called the attention of the adversary to my argument, 
and begged me to repeat it again, which I did, and then the dis- 
cussion was laughingly renewed, with additional animation. After 
breakfast we retired to the splendid drawing, or reception, room, 
where we drew cosily and comfortably around the fire, and were soon 
joined by M. Qustave de Beaumont, M. de Tocqueville's particular 
and intimate friend. The conversation having turned on Ireland, I 
endeavoured to explain to them the Bill before Paiiiament for the 
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sale of mortgaged estates, to which they seemed to listen with great 
interest. After which M. de Beaumont said, with a smile, that the 
English Government were acting on the principle of the Socialists. 
We then talked of the Congress, and Madame de Tocqueville told us 
we must make converts of her brother-in-law and M. de Beaumont, and 
promised to use her own influence on our behalf. After a while 
M. de Tocqueville apologised for being under the necessity of with- 
drawing to attend the Council, and retired with his friend 
M. Beaumont. We stayed half an hour longer with Madame de 
Tocqueville, who, when we were taking our leave, earnestly expressed 
her hope that we should come to see them whenevei): we visited 
Paris. 

July 27th. — Called, with M. Gamier and M. Bouvet, on M. 
Arago, at the Observatoire, where this celebrated man resides. 
While waiting in the ante-room we saw some enormous telescopes, 
of immense length and calibre, which Garnier very happily called 
" scientific cannon." After waiting a short time M. Arago appeared. 
He is a tall large man, with a stern intellectual face, and thick 
bushy eyebrows. We were grieved to see him in a condition of 
extreme debility and apparent suffering. The exhausting philo- 
sophical studies in which he has been so long and so severely 
engaged, coupled with the intense labour and excitement through 
which he, in common with the other members of the Provisional 
Government, had to pass during the Revolution, seemed to have 
done their work upon him. He received us courteously, and con- 
ducted us with feeble steps and languid gait to his study, where he 
listened to our statement with a degree of patience and attention 
which evidently cost him a great effort. He told us that the state 
of his health utterly forbade his taking any part in our movement, 
and that he was so weak as hardly to be able to follow the explana- 
tion we had given. He added that when the Revolution broke out 
he was ill, but that Lamartine had almost compelled him to accom- 
pany him to the Hotel de Ville and take part in the Provisional 
Government. Gamier urged him, so far as was proper, to grant us 
the use of his name ; but he seemed reluctant, and promised to write 
to us ; and under the circumstances it was impossible to press him« 
He is a great wreck, and I shall not soon forget his image — that 
upright but tottering form, about which his clothes hung loosely 
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and slovenly, and that furrowed face, " sicklied o'er with the pale 
cast of thought." 

August 13th. — Proceeded to M. Camot [father of the present 
President of the Republic], whom we saw for the first time. He is 
the son of the great Camot who organised so many armies under the 
first Kepublic, and whose son we wished to enlist in our efibrts to 
organise peace. He was the Minister of Public Instruction under 
the Provisional Government. In that capacity he issued a circular, 
which brought upon him much, and seemingly very undeserved, 
reproach ; the so-called friends of order believing, or affecting to 
believe, that it was dangerous and ultra-revolutionary in its tendency. 
He is a short man, with a mild and benignant expression. He 
received us with great courtesy, and while candidly confessing his 
inability to go the full length of condemning all war absolutely, he 
assured us, in the strongest manner, that he fully sympathised with 
our aspirations and efforts to bring this barbarous usage to an end. 
He added that he was going to leave Paris for a few days, but hoped 
to return in time to attend the Congress, 

Other public men promised their co-operation, but 
Mr. Richard soon found reason to reduce his estimate 
of the value of their professions. Together with his 
colleagues, he called upon the principal editors of the 
Paris press, who one and all engaged to back them up, 
but were, for the most part, slow to give the requisite 
publicity to the preparations that were being made for 
the Congress. Great difficulties also arose from ecclesi- 
astical jealousies, the Evangelical pastors, in particular, 
being timid and loth to co-operate with other sections. 
Among the most earnest of the clergy was the Abb^ 
Duguerry, of the Madeleine, who received the permis- 
sion of the Archbishop of Paris to take a prominent 
part in the Congress. Up to the last moment there 
was much cause for anxiety, which, happily, the result 
did not justify. 
E 2 



CHAPTER V. 

THE P£ACE CONQRESSES OF PARIS AND FRANKFORT. 

The present generation has little idea of the profound 
interest and sanguine hopes created by the series of 
Peace Congresses of more than forty years ago. That 
of Brussels was unexpectedly successful, hut the Con- 
gress of Paris surpassed all expectation, although the 
time of the year (August), many cordial friends being 
away from the capital, was not favourable. The un- 
tiring energy of Messrs. Richard and Burritt in the work 
of preparation had borne substantial fruit. They had 
been greatly perplexed in the choice of a Chairmafl ; the 
Archbishop of Paris having, with the expression of much 
sympathetic feeling, reluctantly declined on the score 
of ill-health ; and the Due de Broglie refraining -with 
diplomatic caution, but scant courtesy, to notice any of 
the communications sent to him. Victor Hugo was at 
length induced to accept the responsibility, and entirely 
justified the choice. The Congress assembled on 
August 22, 1849, in the Salle St. C^cile, a spacious 
concert-room which was elegantly decorated, and graced 
with the presence of many ladies. Friends in particular, 
who occupied the galleries. Some seven hundred 
delegates from England and America were present, 
whose conveyance from London to Paris greatly taxed 
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the organising capacity of the Peace Congress Com- 
mittee, while the cheap fares attracted not a few who 
preferred pleasure to business. Nearly all went over in 
a body on the preceding day, and were distributed 
among the various hotels of the French capital ; and, of 
course, there were current many amusing stories of 
misadventure amongst so great a body of visitors. 
When the proceedings opened on the 22nd, the various 
contingents of Englishmen, Americans, Frenchmen, of 
whom there were a large body, Germans, and Italians 
presented a unique spectacle. Mr. Cobden was there, 
and his presence excited profound interest ; and amongst 
those who were also received with cordial applause were 
Mr. Ewart, M.P., Mr. Hindley. M.P., M. Bouvet, 
M. Horace Say, M. Michel Chevalier, and Mr. Sturge. 
The Chairman was supported by several Vice-Presidents 
— M. Coquerel and M. Duguerry for the French, M. 
Visschers for Belgium, M. Suringar for Holland, and 
Dr. Carosie for Germany, while the Hon. Mr. Durkee 
and Mr. Amasa Walker represented the United States. 
The Secretaries were — Mr. Richard for England, 
MM. Gamier and Ziegler for France, and Mr. 
Burritt for the United States. 

M. Victor Hugo opened the proceedings with one 
of his impassioned speeches, in the course of which he 
prophesied that a day would come " when bullets and 
shells would be replaced by votes, by the universal 
suflFrage of nations, by the venerable arbitration of a 
great Sovereign Senate; when a cannon would be 
exhibited in public museums, just as an instrument of 
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torture is now, and people would be astonished how 
such a thing could have been ; when those two immense 
groups, the United States of America and the United 
States of Europe, would be seen extending the hand of 
fellowship across the ocean, exchanging their produce, 
their commerce, their arts, their genius, peopling the 
deserts, and uniting, for the good of all, "these two 
irresistible and infinite powers — the fraternity of men 
and the power of God." And the President concluded 
by saying : " In our ancient Europe, England took the 
first step, declaring to the people, ' You are free ; ' France 
took the second step, and announced^to the people, * You 
are sovereigns ; ' let us now take the third step, and 
all simultaneously — France, England, Germany, Italy, 
Europe, America — let us proclaim to all nations, ' You 
are brothers ! ' " The sonorous rhetoric of M. Hugo did 
express in its way the pervading goodwill of the French 
people ; nor did the *' man of destinj^" who was probably 
revolving at the Elys6e his plot against the liberty of 
the nation, give any sign of disapproval of the pacific 
demonstration that was taking place within a stone's- 
throw of his palace. Indeed, his name never seems to 
have been mentioned in relation to the subject. He 
seems simply to have acquiesced in everything.* 

The Congress was well sustained throughout, and 
the attendance and enthusiasm on the third day were, if 

• " He begfan to conspire," says M. de Tocqueville (Correspondence avid 
Conversations), ** from November 10, 1848. His direct instructions to 
Ondinot, and his letter to Ney, only a few months after his election, showed 
his determination not to submit to Parliamentary Govemment Then 
followed his dismissal of Ministry after Ministry, until he had degraded 
the ofi5.ce to a clerkship." 
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possible, greater than on the first. Amongst the 
speakers, in addition to those whose names have been 
already given — including Mr. Cobden, who spoke in 
French, but to please his American friends had to 
repeat the substance in English — were the Rev. John 
Burnet, Mr. Henry Vincent, M. Bastiat, Dr. Bodenstedt, 
Mr. Edward Miall, President Manan, and the Rev. Mr. 
Pennington, an escaped slave, who, on sitting down, 
received a cordial shake of the hand from the Chairman, 
from M. Duguerry, and from M. Coquerel. Amongst 
other public men, Beranger, the poet, who was prevented 
by illness from being present, sent a letter giving his 
hearty adhesion to the cause. At the close of the 
third sitting Mr. Cobden led oflF with three times three 
cheers, in which the French delegates cordially joined. 
The resolutions adopted by the Congress were sub- 
stantially the same as those passed at Brussels, including 
a strong one protesting against war loans and taxes. 
The French Grovernment throughout was very friendly. 
M. Dufaure, the Minister of the Interior, a very cautious 
statesman, not only sanctioned the Congress — Paris 
being then in a state of siege — but allowed the Peace 
party to pass on from Boulogne without passports and 
the customary inspection of luggage. Every public 
place was made free to members of the Congress, while 
M. de Tocqueville gave a splendid entertainment to the 
delegates at the H6tel of the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
at which eminent Frenchmen and ladies, many of the 
foreign ambassadors, and distinguished members of the 
Government were present, and the leading orators of 
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the Congress received marked attention. Amid the 
dazzling display of beauty and fashion were often visible 
the plain garb of the Quaker and the winning features 
of the Quakeress. The gardens were illuminated, and a 
band of music was in attendance. This was on the 
Saturday. On the Monday the grand waterworks of 
Versailles were set going in honour of the visitors — 
a course never taken on any day but Sunday, except for 
crowned heads. It was also stated that the Arch- 
bishop of Paris would have attended the Congress, 
and given a soiree in honour of the occasion, but for 
the infirm state of his health. Nearly all the Paris 
newspapers rejoiced in this Peace manifestation as a 
good omen for the future, and almost forgot their 
customary criticism and sarcasms. Mr. Richard, there- 
fore, was in a very grateful mood, ready to exclaim, 
*' The Lord hath done great things for us, whereof we 
are glad/' Some months of labour and anxiety had 
been followed by an ample recompense. Not the least 
weighty fact connected with the Congress was the letter 
of Mr. Samuel Gumey, the Treasurer of the Committee, 
in which he, as a financier, expressed a confident belief 
that, unless England wholly altered her course in respect 
to her military establishments and policy, bankruptcy 
would ultimately be the result, and loan-mongers would 
lose their money : a letter which Mr. Cobden regarded as 
likely to produce more effect on the minds of statesmen, 
than all the appeals the Peace Society had ever made. 

Soon after his return from Paris, Mr. Richard re- 
ceived substantial proof of the estimation in which his 
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laborious services were held by admiring friends, in the 
shape of a cheque for £1,000, and a very handsomely 
bound family Bible, with the following inscription : — 

THIS SACRED VOLUME 

18 PRS8ENTBD TO 

HENRY RICHARD, SECRETARY OF THE PEACE SOCIETY. 

As part of a Testimonial which a few of his Friends, 
Whose names are recorded below, 
Request he will accept as a proof of their sincere personal 
esteem and regard, 
And as a token of their high appreciation of his devoted and per- 
severing public labours to advance the great cause of 

Pbbmanent and Universal Peace. 

The names of the suhscribers were attached as 
follows : — 



G. W. Alexander. 
Robert Alsop^ 
Frederick Ashby. 
Richard Allen. 
John Bright. 
Samuel Bowlej. 
J. D. Bassett. 
J. Gumey Barclay. 
James BelL 
Eliza Bell 
Anna Bell. 
R J. Bendall. 
Joseph Barrett 
James Clark. 
Joseph Cooper. 
Richard Cobden. 
Robert Charlton. 
W. H Darby. 
Joseph Eaton. 
Samuel Gumey. 
H. Edmund Gumey. 



Charles Gilpin. 
Alexander Good. 
Thomas Harvey. 
Thomas Hodgkin, M.D. 
John Jones. 
Samuel Morley. 
John Morland. 
Thomas Morland. 
Joseph Marsh. 
John Pease. 
Joseph Pease. 
John Priestman. 
Samuel Rosling. 
Alfred Rosling. 
Joseph Sturge. 
Edmund Sturge. 
Charles Sturge. 
Edward Smith. 
Henry Sterry. 
John Wigham, Junr. 
George Thomas. 
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It was not loDg before the cordial speeches of the 
French statesmen and publicists at the Paris Congress 
found an echo on this side the Channel. There were 
great what may be called ratification meetings at 
Birmingham, Manchester, and in Exeter Hall. At the 
London meeting sympathetic letters were read from 
Victor Hugo and Lamartine ; and the cordial words of 
the latter were received with tumultuous applause. 
Mr. Cobden spoke with singular fervour, condemning 
the intervention of nations in each other s aflFairs — an 
indirect reference to the occupation of Rome by the 
French ; and the assembly, it was said, was so enthu- 
siastic as to suggest that it was proposed " to fight 
with all the world in order to promote universal peace." 
The speakers on the occasion also included MM. Horace 
Say, Bastiat, and Garnier. There was a similar out- 
burst at the Manchester meeting when Mr. Bright, 
after the reference to the eminent French adherents of 
the Congress, exclaimed : — " These are the Frenchmen 
whom you are told to regard as your natural enemies. 
(Shame, shame.) Will you make war against them? 
(Never, never.) Do you regard them as brothers? 
(Aye, aye.)" At his suggestion three times three 
tremendous cheers were given in honour of France. As 
we are not proposing to write a history of the Peace 
movement, it may suffice briefly to state that by public 
meetings, publications, wide correspondence, and the 
formation of local committees, the question was kept 
prominently before the country; that the Peace Con- 
gress Fund had now reached more than £4,000 ; that 
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the issue of tracts was unprecedented; and that very 
extensive preparations were made to support Mr. Cobden 
in the repetition of his motion in favour of arbitration 
and mutual and simultaneous disarmaments 

It had long been determined that the next Peace 
Congress should be held at Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
nominally a free city, the commercial and financial 
centre of Germany, and the seat of the Confederation. 
Messrs. Richard and Burritt started on a preliminary 
mission to that city about Midsummer, 1850. Some 
little time before doing so, Mr. Richard felt it necessary 
to retire from his pastorate, a step which many of his 
friends had felt to be inevitable. Indeed, he had in the 
preceding autumn sent in his resignation to the Church 
at Marlborough Chapel, mainly on the ground that his 
outside public labours absorbed more and more time. In 
the most cordial manner his people requested him to 
take a holiday, and not to think of retiring from a 
charge in which his spiritual services were so heartily 
appreciated. But as the summer of 1850 drew near, the 
prospect of another lengthened visit to the Continent 
obliged him definitely to announce his intention of 
vacating the pastoral ofiBce, and on the 19th of June 
there was a meeting of the Church and Congrega- 
tion to bid him farewell. Mr. Richard was presented 
with a purse of gold, and a copy of the " Encyclopaedia 
Metropolitana," in thirty volumes, handsomely bound 
in russia, and containing an inscription, from which 
the following is a quotation : — 

" To the Rev. Henry Richard, these volumes are presented as a 
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memorial of the esteem and affection of tbe Church and Congregation 
assembling in Marlborough Chapel, London, over which he has 
presided during the period of fifteen years — ^as a testimony of their 
high regard for his personal- worth and ministerial usefulness ; as a 
humble acknowledgment of the benefits they have received, in being 
encouraged by his earnest and eloquent persuasion and consistent 
example, in the love of all that is manly and vigorous in thought 
and virtuous in action ; but above all, as an expression of sincere 
gratitude for the faithfulness and afiection with which, for so long a 
period, he has declared the whole counsel of God" 

The inscription was signed by Mr. Henry Wood, 
one of the deacons, and chairman of the meeting. Mr. 
Richard, in cordially thanking his friends for their 
kindness, and expressions of aifectionate attachment, 
reviewed their relations during the fifteen years of 
his ministry. He said that a debt of nearly £2,000 
had been cleared off, two handsome Sunday schools 
and a vestry erected, British schools established in 
the neighbourhood for some four hundred children, 
and a number of benevolent institutions vigorously 
carried on. They had an increasing church, several 
hundreds having been admitted during his ministry. 
From the remarks subsequently made by friends pre- 
sent, who warmly expressed their gratitude and affection 
to Mr. Eichard, it appeared that these various objects 
had been materially assisted by the liberality and self- 
denial of the pastor, who, besides personal contributions, 
had allowed the whole interest on the debt, and the 
deficiency on incidental expenses, to be paid out of his 
salary. The meeting was most enthusiastic throughout, 
and Mr. Richard was requested to pay them a visit on 
his return from the Continent, and to give them some 
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account of the progress of the cause he had so much at 
heart. When the open-handedness of Mr. Richard in 
pecuniary matters is remembered, it is probable that his 
congregation, in one shape or another, largely shared 
the liberality of his Peace friends. 

Of the journey of Messrs. Richard and Burritt to 
Germany there are abundant notes, far too copious to be 
quoted at any length in these pages. In describing 
them it is to be remembered that the evil of condensa- 
tion in such a case is that much of the spirit of the 
original is apt to evaporate. The travellers first pro- 
ceeded to Paris, where they met not a few old friends, 
such as M. Hugo, M. Gamier, M. Lacau, M. Coquerel, 
M. Cormenin ("Timon"), and M. Say, who had a 
reception in their honour, and it is now remembered 
that M. de Lesseps, the great engineer, was of the 
party. All promised to help in sending a good delega- 
tion to Prankfort, but several expressed uneasiness about 
the political prospects of their country; the Dotation Bill 
being under discussion in the Assembly, which was show- 
ing a decided retrograde tendency. M. Cormenin divided 
his countrymen into three classes — the aristocrats, com- 
posed of the Services and functionaries ; the bourgeoisie, 
selfish and regardless only of material interests ; and 
the Socialists, who wanted to push things to extremities. 
The prospects of maintaining peace he considered 
gloomy, and he proved a true prophet. While in 
Paris Mr. Richard took occasion to call upon the 
Misses Farley, who were at school at Mont Pamope, 
whose family attended his ministry at Marlborough 
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Chapel, and to whom reference will hereafter have to 
be made. 

On their way to Brussels the deputation passed 
through Flanders — " the cockpit of Europe " — ^with its 
fortified towns, and in that city they were met by their 
steadfast friend, M. Visschers, who got together the 
Peace Committee and promised a large contingent to 
Frankfort. One sign of progress in Belgium was a 
recent debate in the Chamber on the motion of M. de 
Percival for a large reduction of the army, which re- 
ceived 37 out of 108 votes, all the minority being 
re-elected at the subsequent election. A flying visit 
was paid to Antwerp, the travellers passing through 
Vilvorde, where Tyndal, the translator of the Bible into 
English, was, in 1536, first strangled and then burned. 
They reached Cologne on June 29th, after passing 
Louvain, once a great centre of learning, now celebrated 
for its bell foundries ; Maestricht, which, being a strong 
fortress, had endured numerous sieges ; and Aix-la- 
Chapelle, where Charlemagne reigned and died. Mr. 
Eichard was compensated for the odours of Cologne by 
his first view of the Ehine. " Before retiring to rest," 
he says, "I leaned over the parapet, wrapped in a sort of 
dreamy excitement at finding myself on the brink of this 
noble stream, so consecrated by song that it seemed to 
imagination almost like a river of fairy-land." Early 
next morning they were on its broad bosom, but were 
greatly disappointed till they came to where 

The castled crag of Drachenfels 

Frowns o'er the wide and winding Ehine. 
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The wonderful panorama, which delights the eye and 
exalts the imagination, so fraught with natural and 
historical interest, and lasting for a dozen hours till 
the lofty towers of Mayence Cathedral appear in the 
foreground, is vividly described, and is familiar to every 
continental tourist. It was late in the evening when 
Frankfort was reached by the railway from Biebrich. 
The H6tel d'Angleterre was filled — the Duchess of 
Kent and suite occupying much of it — and they found 
quarters at the Hdtel de Eussie. A day's rest was 
needed, and enabled Mr. Eichard and Mr. Bumtt to 
make necessary preparations and visit the city. It was 
at Frankfort that the German Emperors were crowned, 
and that Luther preached to the people on his return 
from the Diet of Worms. It was also the birthplace of 
the poet Goethe, and of the Eothschild family. In 
this city, also. Prince Bismarck, already known for his 
violent speeches in the Prussian Diet against the demo- 
cracy, commenced his diplomatic career eighteen months 
after Mr. Eichard's visit. 

More than fifty, years ago it was decided to destroy 
the fortifications which encircled Frankfort and convert 
them into public gardens, which have ever since been 
delightful promenades for the citizens. Pastor Bonnet, 
of the French Protestant Church, was the first to wel- 
come the deputation, and then Dr. Varrentrapp, chief 
medical officer of a large asylum, who proved to be an 
invaluable coadjutor. A great number of likely people 
were canvassed, a strong committee was formed, and 
the Senate was formally asked to allow the Congress to 
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be held, which was speedily granted. The Democrats 

were still powerful in Frankfort, and their violence of 

bearing and language frightened the rest of the citizens, 

and was a great hindrance to Mr. Richard's work. The 

Senate was then the governing body, and was not 

interfered with except either by Austria or Prussia, 

whose mutual jealousy was in favour of freedom. Still 

there was remarkable timidity among the respectable 

classes. On this subject Mr. Richard says : — 

"Nothing can be worse in its effects on the character of the 
people of the Ck)ntinent than the perpetual meddling of their (xovem- 
ments in all the affairs of life, and their consequent dependence upon 
political action as the means of social and national regeneration. 
We find the most painful and pitiful illustrations of this every- 
where." 

After things had been got into shape in Frankfort, 
and St. Paul's Church fixed upon as the place of meeting 
of the Congress, the deputation paid a visit to Heidel- 
berg, on the banks of the Neckar — " a city," says Mr. 
Richard, " surrounded by a semicircle of mountains of 
the loftiest and grandest form, clothed with luxuriant 
vegetation, while the castle, at once a fortress and a 
palace, stands, in its vast proportions and picturesque 
grandeur, midway between the town and mountain top, 
which swells its huge bulk behind." Dr. Carosie, of the 
University, and Mr. Dana, an American, brother to the 
author of " Two Years before the Mast," accompanied 
them in their calls, and Mr. Eichard inwardly resolved 
that an excursion to Heidelberg must form part of their 
programme. Professor Mittermayer, one of the most 
prominent movers in the Eevolution of 1848, whom they 
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hoped to secure as president, could not be induced to 
give more than private help, for his political reputation 
was, he said, greatly damaged. Other professors, how- 
ever, attached their names to the circular of invitation. 
Mannheim, which has stood many sieges, but whose 
ramparts are now levelled with the ground, was next 
visited,. and the deputation then went on to Worms, of 
which, of course, Mr. Eichard has much to say : — 

At the memorable diet, where Luther was cited to appear before 
Charles V. in 1521, was transacted one of the greatest and sublimest 
scenes in the history of the world. A grander figure than that 
of the Reformer standing up in the midst of that vast an'ay of 
worldly dignity and power, maintaining with meekness and modera- 
tion, but with noble and unswerving firmness, the great truths upon 
which the weal of the world so much depended, is not to be found in 
the record of ages. We stood as nearly as possible on the very spot 
where this occurred, the building in which it took place having been 
razed, except a portion of the wall We then walked out to a little 
village called Pfiffligheim, about a mile and a half from Worms, near 
which a large elm tree is shown, beneath the shadow of which 
Luther rested on his way to the town, and whei*e his friends attempted 
to dissuade him from proceeding, on account of the extreme 
danger to which he was exposed, which elicited from him the brave 
declaration " that he would go to Worms, even though there were as 
many devils within its walls as there were tiles on its houses." We 
sat under the tree musing on his memory, and I broke off two small 
twigs to bear with me as a memento of a spot so fraught with thrill- 
ing interest These are scenes adapted to impart fresh inspiration to 
those who are engaged with devotion and courage in any great and 
arduous moral enteqirise. The tree is very large, measuring, as far 
as we could ascertain by a somewhat rude measurement^ between 
forty and fifty feet round. 

On their return to Frankfort, great difficulties ensued 
as to the wording of the circular of invitation and the 
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programme, which were surmounted by the diplomatic 
skill of the Secretary. On the 12th of July the English 
deputation, accompanied by Mr. Visschers, started on a 
tour through North Germany. At the quaint old town 
of Giessen, where there is a celebrated university, they 
were struck with the queer costumes of the peasantry in 
the market, especially the head-gear of the women. 
They called upon Dr. Baur, the Professor of Theology, 
" full of cordinl warmth and energy," and were delighted 
to wait upon Dr. Liebig, the illustrious Professor of 
Chemistr}'^ — since dead— then a middle-aged man, who 
received them with a quiet friendliness of manner, and 
promised to go to Frankfort to meet so many men of 
intelligence and humanity. He said that in the work 
on agricultural chemistry which he was passing through 
the press he had referred to the question of peace and 
war as it affected the material and commercial interests 
of nations. On their way to Cassel, the capital of Hesse 
Cassel, they passed the castle of the Landgrave of 
Hesse, where Luther discussed the question of transub- 
stantiatiou with Zwingli. The fine buildings, monu- 
ments, and museums of this city were due. to the wealth 
of the Elector Frederick, who, as the diarist remarks 
with horror, sold his Hessian troops to fight other 
people's battles, 12,000 of these mercenaries being used 
by us in the American War of Independence. Hard by 
is the palace and gardens of Wilhelmshohe — the German 
Versailles — which Mr. Eichard preferred to its French 
rival. It was here about twenty -one years later that 
Napoleon HI. was for some weeks confined after the 
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overthrow at Sedan. On the Sunday, at Cassel, there 
was a procession of troops through the streets in their 
very striking and picturesque uniform, which provokes 
the remark, " what pains mankind are obliged to make 
to disguise the real aspect of war. What is all this 
display of glittering colours, burnished steel, waving 
plumes, and the thrilling tones of martial music, but an 
attempt to conceal from the eyes of the world the fact 
that * war is a ruffian all with blood defiled ? ' " On their 
way to Halle the travellers passed Eisenach, Gotha, 
Erfurt, and Weimar — 

Near Eisenach we saw the castle of Wartburg, where Luther, 
being surprised by a company of armed knights on his return from 
Worms (which was a kind stratagem of hia friend the Elector of 
Saxony), was concealed for ten months, under the pseudonym of 
Innker, t.e. Squire George, and where he translated part of the 
Bible, and wrote some of the moat beautiful things that ever flowed 
from his pen. He must have enjoyed, occasionally, profound peace 
in the recollection of the calm strength and dignity which he had 
been enabled to display before the congregated powers and celebrities 
of Europe. And yet we know that it was a period also of fierce but 
courageous struggle, of which his hurling the inkstand at the deviFs 
head was a significant and almost symbolical indication. Erfurt also 
is full of Luther. Here he dwelt when that wonderful change was 
effected in his own views and spiritual experience which led to such 
momentous results for himself and for the world. There are few 
spots on the face of the earth that I should have more liked to have 
stood upon than Luther's cell still shown at Erfurt, and which is pre- 
served in precisely the same condition as it was when occupied by him 
350 years ago. But I was denied this gratification, as our arrange- 
ments would not permit us to stay at Erfurt. And Weimar, where 
Goethe and Schiller, and Weiland and Herder, formed so brilliant a 
constellation around the Court of the Grand Duke, made my heart 
beat quicker as I drew nigh to it, and I gazed earnestly and long 
upon every spot I could see around the city, consecrated for ever by 

P 2 
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the footprints of genios and learning. The country through which 
we passed abounds also with military reminiscences. Jena, where the 
Prussians sulSered so disastrous a defeat in 1806, and Lutzen, where 
the French and Bussians fought so fiercely in 1813, are in this 
neighbourhood. 

At Halle they visited Dr. Tholuck, "a thin and 
sallow man, with a manner much- more quiet and grave 
than the majority of his countrymen," who was polite 
rather than cordial. Though he had to go to Bavaria, 
he would not give up the hope of being present at 
Frankfort. Next they saw Professor Ulrici, author of 
the well-known critical work on Shakespeare, who gave 
them a most genial welcome. On the 1 6th the depu- 
tation were at Leipsic, a handsome city, where they 
first called upon Tauchnitz, the great publisher of cheap 
books, but he not being at home, they met with much 
attention from one of his subordinates. A number of 
professors and others were seen, especially Dr. Hassel, 
who placed himself at their service, and Professor 
Linder, a venerable old man, who took them to his 
summer-house, where they enjoyed an hour's conver- 
sation over a cigar — evidently the first Mr. Eichard 
had enjoyed for some time, for he breaks out into 
quite a glowing eulogy on the merits of the " fragrant 
weed."* 

Many friends were secured at Leipsic, and Mr. 

* It may he desirable to state here that Mr. Richard was temperat-e in 
all things, and was the slave of no habit except hard work. As a rule he 
smoked but little, and found no difficulty in foregoing the indulgence. 
Nor did he care for spirituous liquors, and when in later years he al- 
together abstained for a year or more, he was medically advised to be less 
rigid. 
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Eichard tells the story of the celebrated Dr. Blum, of 
that city, the leader of the democratic party, who was 
afterwards infamously shot at Vienna. On July 17 
they reached Dresden, where Dr. Langen, the President 
of the Court of Appeal, and tutor of the Crown Prince 
of Saxony, gave them a cordial reception and much 
help, though official duties would prevent him going to 
Frankfort. But to a large extent the response received 
was " Gone to the Baths." Here from the Terrace of 
Bruhl they caught sight of the Elbe, which, like the 
Rhine, has its interesting traditions, and here also they 
saw the grand collection of costly objects at the " Green 
Vault ; '* a royal palace, in which were stored " articles 
of gold and silver wrought into every form of beauty and 
grace, crystal vases and large alabaster vessels of 
exquisite workmanship, pearls and diamonds in exuber- 
ance, and glistening with splendour," that seemed to re- 
call the " Arabian Nights Entertainments. '* They visited 
also the renowned picture gallery. The country from 
Leipsic to Berlin is a dismal plain of sand. The 
Prussian capital is a fine city, with its huge royal 
palace, its rare cluster of splendid buildings, its historic 
Linden, where by some miserable accident two years 
previously a terrible massacre occurred. Everything 
had a military tinge — " indeed, the entire city and the 
whole Kingdom of Prussia bears the hard iron impress 
of that bad man called Frederick the Great." Dr. 
Bodenstedt, who had been at the Paris Congress, was 
out of town, but other gentlemen were enlisted in the 
Peace cause, including a few editors, one of whom 
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ascribed present perplexities to the feebleness and 
vacillation of the King (Frederick William), who was, 
however, a man of good intentions and large acquire- 
ments, and personally very estimable. The deputation 
inspected the great prison, the Musterstrafanstalt, of 
which a full account is given. At the house of a doctor 
they found a wedding being celebrated by a large party, 
and were about to retire when the professor and his son, 
in a jovial mood, insisted on their joining the company 
in the garden, and sharing their hospitality. "We 
were not, "says Mr. Richard, " sorry to gain this insight 
into the bosom of a German family on so interesting an 
occasion. It was a reviving sight to two dusty and 
travelled bachelors, so far removed from all the 
amenities of domestic life." Next day being Sunday, 
they went in the morning to the small Chaplaincy 
Church, and in the evening watched the animated, but 
not noisy, scenes of gaiety on the Linden, and the 
writer goes on to remark *. " It is rather curious that in 
no other country, not even in Protestant Germany or 
Switzerland, has there ever prevailed such rigid notions 
about the Sabbath as in England. Our more austere 
system is not the offspring of the Reformation, but of 
Puritanism. Is it the offspring of Christianity?*' 
Mr. Richard, however, was, as we gather from his diary, 
always troubled when necessity prevented him from 
attending divine worship when abroad, and thankful 
when the rest and retirement of the Lord's day could be 
secured for spiritual refreshment. Subsequently they 
had a long talk with Mr. Prince Smith, who explained 
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to them the political constitution and social condition of 
Prussia, and stated that the democratic party, of whom 
they all seemed so terribly afraid, consisted of the 
artisans and small tradespeople, and the large number 
of poor educated men, such as artists, writers, and 
teachers, who were formidable from their intelligence 
and activity. Next day (Monday) they had an inter- 
view with Baron von Humboldt — 

Started early for Potsdam (about fifteen miles from Berlin), our 
principal object being to see Baron von Humboldt, beyond all rivaliy 
the most celebrated of living Germans. He has a suite of apart 
ments in the King's Palace, in the capacity of Chamberlain. Every 
day he dines with the King, who is very fond of his society, 
never, however, talking with him on politics ; Humboldt's views 
being too liberal for the royal taste. On sending in our cards we 
-were instantly introduced into a plainly-furnished apartment, and 
received by the venerable old man with a smiling countenance and 
the frankest cordiality of manner. He expected our visit; Mr. 
!Notham, the Belgian Minister at Berlin, from whom M. Visschers 
liad procured an introduction, having seen him on the preceding 
day, and announced our intention. After a few words from M. 
Visschers, he entered on the subject, and with great interest reviewed 
all the speculations and projects for universal peace from the time of 
Henry lY. to the present. The object, he said, was high and noble, 
"but I am," he said, "an old man, and have seen in my time a good 
many Congresses, and my experience does not lead me to anticipate 
any great results from them." He then proceeded to state, with great 
frankness, the difficulties and objections that occurred to him in 
connection with our movement. "However," he added, "I should be 
very sorry that you left me with the impression that I am opposed 
or indifferent to your noble enterprise Far from it My heart is 
entirely with you." He said that, though he was too old to go to 
Frankfort, he would write a letter to the Congress expressive of his 
sympathy, "in which," he said, with a smile, "I will make no mention 
of my objection." On being told that Mr. Burritt was an American, 
he expressed his great love and admiration for that country, and 
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said that he considered himself an American citizen, and adverted 
with evident pleasure to the time he had lived there, and the inter- 
course he had held with- Jefferson and other great men. He then 
turned to the subject of slavery, and spoke with most earnest and 
emphatic reprobation of the disposition which has lately manifested 
itself in the United States to extend that evil system. As to the 
immediate abolition of slavery, he said, " I know there are formidable 
difficulties, but what grieves me is to see the resolute efforts made, 
in and out of the legislature, to extend that abominable system." At 
one point of the conversation he said, with, I am afraid, a sly 
quizzical twinkle gleaming very unmistakably in the corner of his 
eye, "I suppose you are going on from here to St. Petersburg, 
gentlemen ] " Humboldt is a fine old man, with a splendid forehead, 
though it is somewhat exaggerated in the portraits of him which I 
have seen. He talked with great rapidity and animation, as one 
who enjoyed the pleasure of pouring out his own overflowing 
tlioughts. There was something also, perhaps, of the old man's 
garrulity and fondness of dwelling on the scenes of his youth. He 
is not a good listener, but breaks in impatiently to take up himself 
the train of thought you have started. In going away, on our 
apologising for having detained him so long, he said, very kindly, 
" By no means, gentlemen ; on the contrary, I feel much obliged to 
Mr. Notham for having procured me the pleasure of so agreeable 
an interview." 

Mr. Richard and his companions visited Sans Souci 
and the New Palace, both built by Frederick the Great, 
and on their return to Berlin they had an inter- 
view with Professor Heffter, a Judge of the Court 
of Cassation, and author of a work on international 
law, whom the}^ wished to secure as president, but 
whose engagements would not allow of his going to 
Frankfort. Later on they saw Professor Hengstenberg, 
author of the " Commentary on the Psalms," who 
turned out to be ** a strong reactionary and a devout 
believer in armies." Hamburg was the next city visited; 
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and Mr. Eichard greatly admired its architectural 
grandeur, especially the Jungfernstieg, enclosing the 
great basin of water formed by the Eiver Alster, which, 
when lighted up at night, has a magnificent effect. 
Several eminent gentlemen of Hamburg and Altona 
upon whom they called gave in their adhesion, but 
Senator Schumacher could not be won over. There is 
an interesting account of a visit to the celebrated Rau- 
hehaus, a kind of reformatory on a large scale, carried 
on by M. Wichem (since dead), which sends trained, 
teachers all over Germany. Eighty per cent, of the 
inmates turn out well. It is entirely supported by 
voluntary contributions. The visit to Hanover and 
Minden was not noteworthy, and on July 27th the 
travellers were at their old quarters in Cologne, where 
it was necessary to make preliminary arrangements for 
lodging for one night the English and American con- 
tingent, which was eventually swollen to more than 500 
persons. On returning to Frankfort Mr. Eichard was 
rejoiced to find that the local committee had been 
working with singular zeal and judgment. 

Mr. Burritt and himself had not, however, completed 
their missionary work, and on the 7th of August they 
set out for Bavaria. At the hotel in Nuremberg the 
landlord was greatly alarmed by the distribution of bills 
announcing that an address was to be delivered there 
by " the Peace Apostle," and feared a visit from the 
police. He could not be convinced of his mistake, 
but had a man at the door to prevent people from 
coming in. In the end the deputation did receive 
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several friends, but " in their bedroom." They were 
told there, as they had been assured in other parts of 
Grermany, that national unity and consolidation could 
only be attained by fighting it out. On their way to 
Augsburg they were struck with the great number of 
neat-looting villages which they passed, and the gro- 
tesque head-dress of the peasantry — the men wearing 
beaver hats with no brim behind, but a projecting one 
in front, and the women a huge straw bonnet like an 
inverted coal-scuttle. In this city a visit was paid to 
the old Episcopal Palace, where Luther and Melan- 
chthon presented the celebrated Confession of Augsburg 
to the Emperor Charles V. Munich they regarded as 
the finest city they had seen in Grermany, its splendour 
being due to the munificence of the late King Ludwig, 
who showed admirable taste in everything but his in- 
sane passion for Lola Montes, which was the immediate 
cause of his downfall. Among the university professors 
visited was Dr. Dollinger — " a very able and clear- 
headed man " — whose eightieth birthday was celebrated 
this spring throughout the Fatherland. The revered 
professor defended the necessity of standing armies to 
suppress political disaflfection. At Ulm they took a 
hasty view of the fine old Grothic cathedral, and passed 
through a most romantic gorge in the mountains to 
Stuttgart, the capital of Wurtemburg, but could not 
make much of the gentlemen waited upon, " because of 
their unbelief." A steamer conveyed them on the 
beautiful Neckar to Heidelberg, and by rail they re- 
turned to Frankfort, where they found the pressure of 
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business great, in consequence of the magnitude of the 
party coming from England. 

Mr. Richard now had his hands full. It was neces- 
sary to get permission from the Belgian and Prussian 
Governments for the delegates to pass through without 
passports and the examination of luggage, which was 
granted; to pay a hasty visit to Darmstadt to secure 
Herr Jaup, the late Prime Minister, as President of the 
Congress ; to find lodgings for the huge contingent of 
visitors from London in Frankfort and neighbourhood ; 
and to engage two steamers from Cologne and special 
trains from Biebrich. More anxiety was, however, 
felt as to the drafting of the resolutions — for it was 
only two days before the Congress was to meet. Mr. 
Cobden, M. Gamier, M. de Cormenin, Herr Jaup, and 
others had arrived, and with Dr. Varrentrapp and the 
other members of the local committee, had two sittings 
to discuss the programme. The tug of war took place 
on the question of disarmament, most of the Germans 
insisting on the necessity of armies to preserve order, 
while Mr. Richard and Mr. Burritt "had to protect 
from compromise the Quaker principle adverse to the 
use of armed force for any purpose," and contended 
that the phraseology referred only to " international " 
armaments. The clause was, however, recast at the 
suggestion of Mr. Cobden, though in a form which Mr. 
Richard feared would not be acceptable to the rigid 
Quakers. There were other critical discussions which 
the skill, firmness, and conciliatory spirit of Mr. Cobden 
helped to smooth over ; and in the end the diarist was 
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** unspeakably relieved and thankful" at having safely 
steered through the formidable difficulties which they 
knew would beset them at Frankfort. On the 21st of 
August, all the preparations in that city having been 
perfected, Mr. Richard and Mr. Burritt proceeded down 
the Rhine as far as St. Goar, in order to meet the first 
steamer coming from Cologne, having probably done as 
much by their laborious efforts in the north of Grermany 
during the preceding two months to promote the cause 
of Peace as the Frankfort Congress itself. 



CHAPTEE VI. 

THE FRANKFORT AND LONDON CONGRESSES. 

The Peace Congress at Frankfort in 1850 was the 
third and last of the continental series. It was also, 
in some respects, the most attractive. At least five 
hundred persons, not a few of them ladies, started 
from London on the afternoon of the 21st of August 
for Dover, where they embarked for Calais. From 
thence they proceeded by special train through the 
night, breakfasting at Verviers, and reaching Cologne 
late on the following evening, where beds had been 
provided for all at the various hotels and elsewhere. 
Very early next morning the journey was resumed up 
the Rhine in two commodious steamers. The present 
writer, who was one of the delegates, will not easily 
forget the high spirits of the company, nor the cheers 
that greeted Messrs. Richard and Burritt when they 
came on board at St. Goar to welcome the travellers 
and give them the requisite papers and directions. So 
complete were the arrangements, that every one of this 
great host of delegates found his resting-place soon 
after the special train from Biebrich deposited them at 
Frankfort. Their arrival created much good-natured 
excitement in the city, which did not subside till their 
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departure.* The kindness of the Frankfort Lutheran 
Consistory enabled the Congress to hold its sittings in 
St. Paul's Church — a grand and spacious edifice, dear 
to German hearts from having been, two years before, 
the meeting-place of their short-lived National Assembly. 
The building, which is of semicircular form, holds some 
3,000 persons, and was newly fitted up and decorated 
with flags. 

When Councillor Jaup took the chair on the morn- 
ing of August 22nd the scene was very striking — the 
delegates, French, Germans, Belgians, and English, 
with a large contingent from the United States, filling 
the seats on the floor, and the galleries being crowded 
with visitors of both sexes ; the most notable on one of 
the days being General Haynau, the "Austrian butcher," 
of Barclay and Perkins notoriety, to whose presence 
Mr. Cobden made a pointed allusion in one of his 
speeches. Haynau was staying at an hotel there, and 
was described as a tall man, with an aspect not prepos- 
sessing, and a pair of white moustaches extending to 
his shoulders. Many of the distinguished foreigners 
Tvho were at Paris — such as MM. Girardin, Cormenin, 
Garnier, and Visschers — appeared at Frankfort, but 
there was a lack of German speakers,! though many 

* On the last evening there happened to be a performance of Don 
Giovanni at the theatre, and several of the English delegates occupied a 
box. The principal actor dexterously interpolated some words of a playful 
and sarcastic nature, turning towards the strangers, who became "the 
observed of all observers," and the objects of a friendly cheer. 

t The remark of a German professor on his return from Frankfort is 
worth quoting. " I went into St. Paul's Church,*' he said, *' a Saul, and 
came out a Paul" 
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eminent men sent cordial letters, including Baron 
Humboldt, who, amongst other things, said that " the 
whole history of the past shows that, under the protec- 
tion of a Superior Power, a long-nourished yearning 
after a noble aim in the life of nations will at length 
find its consummation." Many of the English speakers 
at Paris were conspicuous at Frankfort, Mr. Cobden 
being obliged to address his delighted auditors more 
than once amid tremendous cheers. In reference to the 
delusion that enormous military power must prevail 
against revolution, he said : — " In 1847 I went through 
all the Courts of Europe, with the exception of that of 
the Pope, and T found kings everywhere dressed in 
regimentals, their ante-rooms filled with soldiers, and 
their fortifications well replenished with troops. 1848 
came, and all over the Continent thrones tumbled like a 
house of cards. I therefore can appeal to Governments 
and kings, as well as taxpayers and the people, to help 
a cause that will bless and benefit them all." In the 
preceding chapter reference was made to the anxious 
discussion in committee of the disarmament resolution. 
The following was the form in which, without demur, 
it was adopted by the Congress : — 

*^ That the standing armaments with which the Governments of 
Europe menace one another impose intolerable burdens, and inflict 
grievous moral and social evils, upon their respective communities : 
This Congress, therefore, cannot too earnestly call the attention of 
Governments to the necessity of entering upon a system of inter- 
national disarmament without prejudice to such measures as may be 
considered necessary for the maintenance of the security of the 
citizens, and of the internal tranquillity of each State." 
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Mr. Richard, at the third sitting, moved a vote of 
thanks to the Senate of Frankfort, the local committee, 
and the Lutheran Consistory, for their valued co-opera- 
tion, and in doing so he asked his countrymen to give 
emphatic contradiction to the suspicion of their Grerman 
brethren that they were the enemies of Grermany — 
(prolonged cheers) — and to indicate that they desired to 
see Germany powerful, united, and free. [The entire 
English delegation rose and vehemently cheered this 
sentiment.] 

Two other matters in connection with the Congress 
deserve to be mentioned.* A supplementary resolution, 
condemning the practice of duelling, was moved by 
M. Cormenin, who said that that was the first great 
assembly which, in the name of reason, religion, and 
morals, had condemned and excluded duellists. This 
was supported by M. Girardin, who killed M. Armand 
Carrel in a duel, and thus reverted to this painful 
reminiscence : — "I fought a fatal duel twenty years 
ago, and I still feel remorse for it at this moment. If 
we were to leave no other trace in Frankfort than this 
resolution, we might say we have done enough." 

The second incident shows that the Peace movement 
was already exerting a practical moral influence on the 
Continent, which should have protected its supporters 
from such sneers as that they were " sentimentalists in 

* The greater part of the members spent a very enjoyable day at 
Heidelberg, where they were conveyed by special train, and subsequently 
they visited "Wiesbaden. They returned by the same route to England, 
holding a conversazione at Cologne before the long railway journey to 
Calais. 
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drab," and similar ribaldry. At the last day's sitting 
Dr. Bodenstedt appeared in the tribune with a memorial 
signed by the leading members of the Constitutional 
Party in Frankfort, as well as by the ambassador of 
Schleswig-Holstein, entreating the Congress to appoint 
a Committee of Inquiry into the matters at issue 
between Denmark and the Duchies, with a view to 
bring to a close the sanguinary and unnatural war 
between them. He had not proceeded far with his 
earnest address — in the course of which he pleaded for 
such an expression of opinion as " could not fail to have 
a mighty influence upon Europe, and perhaps in the end 
promote peace'' — when the President, though sharing 
the Doctor's opinions, felt it necessary to point out that, 
by the standing order, " present political views " could 
not be discussed. Mr. Cobden, in some sympathetic 
remarks, said the objection was fatal, though if officially 
asked to arbibrate,the Congress could, no doubt, settle the 
matter, upon justice and reason, far better than could 
be done on a thousand battle-fields as bloody as the last, 
and they could only view the proposal as a homage 
to their cause. Dr. Bodenstedt loyally submitted, 
but great interest was felt in his suggested mission, 
especially by Mr. Sturge, whose benevolent heart 
yearned over the terrible eflects of the war, and desired 
to see whether some kind of personal mediation would 
avail. In this project he was encouraged by the Schles- 
wig-Holstein Minister at Frankfort, who promised his 
warm co-operation after the Congress had separated. It 
was proposed that Mr. Sturge, Mr. Burritt, and Mr. 

G 
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Richard should undertake the responsibility, but the 
Secretary finding it urgently necessary for him to return 
to London, was obliged reluctantly to decline, and Mr. 
Frederick Wheeler consented to be his substitute. 

At this time, it should be observed, there was a truce 
between the belligerents, brought about by the good 
offices of the British Government. The three gentlemen, 
before starting from Berlin, where they went to consult 
some eminent men, drew up a full statement of their 
objects in seeking an interview with both sides, to be 
submitted to the contending parties. They were 
received with great cordiality at Kiel, and subsequently 
at Rendsberg, the seat of Grovernment, where the 
Schleswig army was entrenched, and were introduced to 
the Stadtholder and his Ministers, who treated them with 
marked consideration. The whole subject was discussed, 
after which the deputation was informed that the 
Grovernment would be willing to refer the claims of the 
Duchies to the decision of enlightened and impartial 
arbitrators, provided that Denmark would do the same. 
Having been treated with distinguished hospitality, Mr. 
Sturge and his colleagues hastened to Copenhagen in a 
most hopeful frame of mind. In the Danish capital they 
found a strong feeling in favour of an amicable settle- 
ment by means of mutual concessions. Indeed, matters 
went so far as the appointment of an unofficial nego- 
tiator on each side to confer as to the character and 
constitution of the proposed Court of Arbitration. At 
that time Chevalier Bunsen, who was Prussian Ambas- 
sador at our Court, told Mr. Cobdenthathe had a stronger 
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hope of a satisfactory adjustment from that pacific 
embassy than from all that had previously been done by 
professional diplomatists. There was good reason for 
believing that Denmark and the Duchies would come 
to terms, but the Great Powers threw obstacles in the 
way, and the war was resumed with increased animosity. 
It will be remembered that when some years later 
Denmark was obtaining a military advantage, a joint 
Austrian and Prussian expedition, instigated by the 
Government of Vienna, was sent to assist Schleswig- 
Holstein, and that a collateral result of this combined 
military action was the short and decisive conflict 
by which the ascendency of Austria in Germany was 
transferred to Prussia.* 

The year 1851 opened auspiciously for the cause of 
peace. The Great Industrial Exhibition in Hyde Park, 
which was carried on with the full patronage of Eoyalty, 
if it was not originated by the Prince Consort himself, 
was a brilliant success. From all parts of Europe and 
America people flocked to the wonderful Crystal Palace 
in Hyde Park, and the civilised world seemed to have 

* It is a carious fact that while Austria and Prussia were at this 
period augmenting their armaments — the great straggle between them 
fltiU "looming in the distance" — the Times newspaper was yigorously 
protesting against this insensate policy, as though it were an organ of the 
Peace Society. Speaking of the aspect of affairs in Germany, the leading 
journal said: "There is no quarrel but what may be settled in amicable 
conference, and it need never have arisen. At present the real quarrel is a 
rivalry of armaments. The only check on so foolish a competition is a 
general agreement to reduce these excessive preparations. The path of 
peace once entered, there may soon be a rivalry in tnis direction as great 
as that which is hurrying myriads to a cruel and fratricidal war." And 
more to the same effect. 

Q 2 
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come to the conclusion that friendly rivalry in the arts 
of peace was more reasonable and profitable than rivalry 
on the battle-field. Public opinion had altogether taken 
a more pacific form, and, as Mr. Eichard says, "a deeper 
sense of the enormity of war was growing up every- 
where in the heart of Christian nations, and a kindlier 
feeling gaining ground between difiEerent countries, 
especially between France and England." The peace 
movement at this time had the ear of a large section of 
the public — ^the circulation of its organ, the Herald of 
^eaee, edited with conspicuous ability by Mr. Richard, 
w-as largely increased ; it had received £1,000 over and 
above the proposed Congress Fund (£5,000) ; and every- 
thing favoured the holding of a Congress on English 
soil. July was the mouth fixed upon, and London was, 
of oourse, the locality. Great preparations were made, 
but they were not of the arduous kind that had been 
necessary on the Continent. One novel means of fur- 
thering that and other philanthropic objects was a series 
of receptions by Mr. Joseph Sturge, who had taken a 
house near Hyde Park in order to confer with the repre- 
sentatives of different nations. For the great assembly 
that commenced its sittings at Exeter Hall on the 22nd 
of July, the Committee were fortunate enough to secure 
as president Sir David Brewster, illustrious not only as 
a philosopher and foremost man of science, but as a 
philanthropist and a Christian. Upwards of a thousand 
persons were present from every district of the United 
Kingdom, and they included representatives of municipal 
and religious bodies, not a few members of Parliament, 
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and many chief magistrates, some two hundred ministers 
of various denominations, a goodly number of professors, 
and others eminent in the literary and scientific world, 
besides a considerable contingent of Frenchmen, Bel- 
gians, Grermans, Italians, and Swedes. Mr. Eichard 
describes his perplexity owing to the number of eloquent 
speakers, from whom a selection had to be made. More 
than sixty Americans, representing sixteen different 
States, had crossed the Atlantic, including Mr. Horace 
Grreeley and Dr. Beckwith ; and MM. Cormenin and 
GFirardin, from France, were also present. Mr Cobden 
surpassed himself in the several speeches he delivered, 
and Mr. Bright would have been present but for " a 
severe domestic affliction" — the loss of his wife. Not 
the least interesting feature was the letters of sympathy 
from eminent men, such as Count Duraelli, President of 
the Chamber of Deputies at Turin ; M. Bartheleray St. 
Hilaire; M. Carnot; General Subervie, a veteran French 
officer ; M. Tracy, formerly Minister of Marine ; and 
Herr Bodenstadt. Mr. Carlyle also WTote what was for 
him a genial letter, in which he said : — 

Clearly beyond question, whatsoever be our theories about human 
nature, and its capabilities and outcomes, the less war and cutting o£ 
throats we have amongst us, it will be the better for us all ! One 
rejoices much to see that innumerable tendencies of this time are 
already pointing towards the result you aim at; that, to all ap> 
pearances, as men no longer wear swords in the streets, so neither, 
by-and-by, will nations; that among nations, too, the sanguinary 
ultima ratio will, as it has done among individaals, become rarer and 
rarer ; and the tragedy of fighting, if it can never altogether disap- 
pear, will reduce itself more and more strictly to a minimum in our 
affairs. 
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Amongst the new speakers on the occasion were the 
Eev. J. A. James, of Birmingham; the Rev. Dr. Brock, 
of London ; Don M. Cubi I. Soler, a Spanish Univer- 
sity Professor ; Rev. H. Qamett, an escaped slave ; M. 
Vuisart, a Paris working engraver — there were fifteen 
workmen from Paris on the platform — ^Dr. Creizenach, 
of Frankfort; Mr. Charles Gilpin; Mr. Samuel Grurney ; 
and Mr. Horace Greeley.* When the last meeting was 
about to close, Mr. Richard, in responding to a vote of 
thanks, while admitting that the arrangements of the 
Congress involved much anxiety and labour, said that 
those engaged in the work had been recompensed a 
thousand-fold by the sublime spectacle they had wit- 
nessed during the three preceding days, and he earnestly 
hoped that the seed sown there would be productive of 
a rich harvest throughout the land. A brilliant Soiree 
at Willis's Rooms, specially in honour of the foreign 
visitors, at which some eight hundred persons of nearly 
all nations were present, brought the Congress to a 
most satisfactory close. The principal London dailies 
— there were at that time none in the Provinces — 
headed by the Times and Mornivff Chronicle^ then the 
chief organ of the Whig party, derided the ideas of the 
** peacemongers " as Utopian, but a large section of the 
weekly press in town and country heartily supported 
them. 

* Mr. Sturge, iu illuBtration of tlie moral influence of these meetings, 
mentioned that in the course of his recent travels, when once in some 
difficulty about his passport, his ticket of membership was at once accepted 
as a substitute. 
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THE EXHIBITION OF 1851 PEACE MOVEMENTS IN LONDON 

AND MANCHESTER. 

Prior to the opening of the Exhibition of 1851 the 
Committee of the Peace Society had memorialised the 
Commission to exclude all wariike weapons, but that 
was held to be impracticable, as they were part of the 
productions of industry. It was, however, a significant 
tribute to the moral influence of Mr. Richard and his 
colleagues that no prizes for such inventions were be- 
stowed, the jurors having apparently felt that the object 
of the show was rather to save than to destroy life. 
At the closing ceremony in October, Prince Albert 
ended his address with these pacific words :— " Let us 
all earnestly pray that that Divine Providence which 
has so benignantly watched over and shielded this 
illustration of Nature's productions, conceived by human 
intellect and fashioned by human skill, may still protect 
us, and may grant that this interchange of knowledge, 
resulting from the meeting of enlightened people in 
friendly rivalry, may be dispersed far and wide over 
distant lands ; and thus, by showing our mutual de- 
pendence on each other, be a happy means of pro- 
moting unity among nations, and peace and good- 
will among the various races of mankind." These 
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philanthropic aspirations were not, alas ! destined to be 
fulfilled in the near future. Within two months the 
struggle between the French National Assembly and 
the Prince-President ended in the coup d'etat of the 2nd 
of December, which, commencing with a ruthless mas- 
sacre in Paris, swept away the liberties of the nation, 
and changed the current of European politics. Before 
the year closed, Lord Palmerston, the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, who had of his own motion given the 
sanction of this country to the policy of Louis Napo- 
leon, was compelled to resign ; and not long afterwards 
he succeeded in avenging himself on Lord John Eussell 
by defeating the Grovernment — the last of the pure Whig 
Governments — on the Militia Bill, which had been pro- 
posed in consequence of the general disquietude caused 
by the course of events in France. Military writers, 
countenanced by the Duke of Wellington, seized the 
opportunity to create a panic on our defencelessness. 
This state of feeling the Peace Society found itself 
powerless to stem, and was obliged greatly to restrict 
its openitions. Before the year 1852 had expired the 
French Eepublic had been transformed into the Second 
Empire; the Great Duke had gone to his rest; and the 
Government of Lord Derby had appealed to the country 
with uncertain results, and was defeated on Mr. Disraeli's 
Budget on the 17th of December. Lord John being 
an impossible Premier, and Lord Palmerston an impos- 
sible Foreign Minister, the celebrated Coalition Ministry 
was formed under Lord Aberdeen. It was at the outset, 
as the Queen says in one of her letters, "brilliant and 
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strong/* * but ere long, by its culpable and vacillating 
policy, the country was precipitated into the terrible 
Crimean War. In the new Cabinet, Lord John Russell 
consented to serve as Foreign Minister, and Lord Pal- 
merston became Home Secretary. ' This brief outline of 
events will somewhat help to explain what follows. 

With the new year Mr. Eichard endeavoured to 
carry out his intention of keeping some regular 
record of facts and reflections, especially to note the 
course of his reading, which was " considerable, though 
leather desultory." His diary was continued for, several 
months and then abruptly stops. The entries indicate 
that at that time he was getting together material to 
assist Mr. Cobden in his celebrated pamphlet, ** 1793 
and 1853," as well as writing articles for the Herald of 
Peace and such periodicals as the Eclectic Review, on his 
own special subject. There are occasional indications of 
periods of melancholy, the result, no doubt, of too strict 
seclusion, alternating with periods of public excitement; 
but now and then there are such passages as this, 
written after spending a few hours with an entertaining 
friend, Mr. Chamerovzow, at the house of Mr. Elling- 
ton : — " Such laughter is medicinal for mind and body, 
but such is the effect of early education in forming an 
artificial conscience by forbidding as sinful what is 
perfectly innocent, that I remember well when a youth 
having a vague consciousness of guilt after a merry 
evening." There was a good deal of trouble at that 
time arising out of the Militia Act. Some sixty or 
• Martin's " Life of the Prince Consort." 
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more of the leading friends of peace had sent a letter 
to Mr. Walpole, then Home Secretary, avowing the 
authorship of bills circulated broadcast in opposition to 
that enactment, for the posting of which some other 
parties were to be prosecuted. No reply was received, and 
a copy of the letter was forwarded to Lord Palmerston 
when he succeeded to the Home OflBce. His lordship's 
reply was '^ curt and sulky," but from subsequent cor- 
respondence it appears that he was resolved to persist 
in the prosecutions, his colleagues being ignorant of 
his intention, until remonstrances from Sir W. Moles- 
worth and other Ministers, and a very determined 
protest from Sir A. Gockburn, then Attorney-General — 
who actually refused to set the law in motion — put an 
end to the threat, and Lord Palmerston was " as savage 
as a bear compelled to relinquish his prey." Mr. 
Richard more than once indicates a strong belief that 
his lordship detested the peace party, and is at a loss 
to understand how Lord Aberdeen and Mr. Gladstone, 
who had so vehemently opposed his foreign policy, 
could sit with him in the same Cabinet ; but, he adds, 
" such is the fascination ol his personal manners, and 
so great are his abilities, that he is still very popular 
both with the House of Commons and a considerable 
party in the country." 

Although Mr. Eichard had retired from the pastoral 
office, he occasionally appeared in metropolitan pulpits, 
and now and then went to hear well-known preachers. 
Amongst these was Robert (" Satan ") Montgomery, 
whom he heard at a church in Lombard Street. His 
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discourse, though evangelical in sentiment, was found 
" unspeakably dry, artificial and unreal, devoid of all 
earnestness and conviction." A social evening with 
Mr. Binney is spoken of, when the great preacher was 
in good spirits, and talked with great vivacity, "though, 
like all men who are the idols of coteries, he seemed a 
little too conscious of the homage he was inspiring." 
A few days later Mr. Richard was on a visit to Mr. 
Miall, at Sydenham, who gave him a complete sketch 
of his new work, "Bases of Belief." "He is rather 
nervous," says the diarist, "about his first efibrt in 
Parliament [where he sat for Rochdale], which he 
means — I think wisely — to postpone as long as he can, 
in order to study and understand the tone and spirit of 
his audience. He told me he would have been very 
glad if I had come in for the Carnarvonshire boroughs, 
as he feels he has not much help, so far as speaking is 
concerned, among the IHssenters of the House." Even 
then the idea of his having a seat in the House was 
familiar to Mr. Richard's friends, Mr. Cobden included, 
but there was no convenient constituency to appeal to. 

The advent of the Aberdeen Ministry, some of the 
members of which, such as Mr. Gladstone and Sir 
W. Moles worth, were of decided pacific tendencies, 
encouraged the Peace Society to convene another 
Congress — this time at Manchester; and Mr. Richard 
went to that city some weeks in advance, with the late 
Mr. Stokes — his indefatigable assistant on this, as on 
all similar occasions — to make preparations. The task 
was not an ^asy one, for, as Mr. Cobden said, " the 
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whole world seemed panic-stricken/' and very wary- 
walking was necessary. The Secretary evidently felt 
the responsibilities of his position, but found that the 
old League spirit, though more restricted, was not dead. 
Mr. George Wilson was secured as chairman, and 
Newall's Buildings and the Free Trade Hall were once 
more in requisition. It was resolved to raise a fund of 
£10,000. This was started by those princely givers, 
Messrs. Sturge of Birmingham, and Thomasson of 
Bolton, putting down their names for £500 each, if 
eight others would do the same. The challenge was 
well taken up at a special meeting, some £4,000 being 
subscribed in half an hour, and the rest on subsequent 
occasions. As one result of this effort, a few Manchester 
gentlemen were associated with the Peace Congress 
Committee. The Congress was held in the Free Trade 
Hall on the 27th January and following day; Mr. 
Wilson and Dr Davidson (then of the Lancashire Inde- 
pendent College) being the respective chairmen. Both. 
Mr. Cobden aad Mr. Bright were present, the former 
specially condemning the attempts that were being 
made to excite jealousy and suspicion of France ; and 
among«t the foremost speakers were the Revs. F. 
Tucker, Newman Hall, and George W. Conder. At the 
magnificent Public Meeting in the Free Trade Hall 
Mr. Bright gave an impassioned address, "Though 
full of apprehension,'* says Mr. Richard, '*the event 
rebuked and belied my fears. I don't think we ever had 
an assembly on the whole so weighty and influential, 
and pervaded by a spirit so earnest and courageous." 
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* It was now suggested that Manchester as well as 
London should be a centre of operations, and that as a 
corollary, Mr. Eichard should spend two or three 
months in the capital of the cotton district. The pro- 
posal was submitted to the Committee of the Peace 
Society, who thought that it must be accepted " as the 
only way of keeping matters straight in connection with 
the new movement.'* ** I made no objection,'* says the 
writer, " though personally I anticipate small pleasure 
from the arrangement. But I am trying to learn the 
lesson that duty and not personal preference should be 
the guide of my life " — a lesson not learnt by him for 
the first time. At this tim'e Mr. Cobden expressed a 
strong wish that his friend should drop the little' 
" "Rev.," as it might lead some people to expect 
sermonising speeches, "though no one," he added, "could 
more effectually convince those who listened to him." 
The title, replied Mr. Eichard, was a matter of per- 
fect indifference to him. He visited many Lancashire 
towns, but in some cases there was rather serious 
opposition to the Peace programme. A meeting was 
held at Ashton-under-Lyne, amongst other places, and 
here he went over the remarkable house of Mr. Hindley, 
one of their vice-presidents. " It was built for the 
expected son of Johanna Southcote. It had cost 
£10,000, and was most elegant and complete in every 
part — the floor of oak, and all the doors of solid mahog- 
any, with glass handles silver-mounted. There is not a 
nail in the house. The family who built it had been 
wealthy, but had fallen into decay, and Mr. Hindley 
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bought it for less than £2,000/' The journeys back- 
wards and forwards to London, the wear and tear of 
meetings, and the anxieties arising from the dual 
system, considerably affected Mr. Eichard's health during 
this winter. After the Congress a large deputation, 
headed by Mr. Cobden, Mr. Lawrence Heyworth, Mr. 
Sturge, and others, presented an address at Downing 
Street to Lord Aberdeen, who received them very 
cordially, and gave the impression that his lordship 
sympathised with their movement as a counterpoise to 
the outcry for increased national defences. No reporters 
being present, Mr. Eichard and one or two friends put 
their recollections together, and sent the result to the 
Observer newspaper.* 

We subjoin from the diary a full and interesting 
sketch of the debates on the India Bill, then a very 
absorbing public question : — r 

I was present at nearly all the debates in the House of Commons 
on the India Bill, except on the night of its introduction, by which 
exception I happily escaped the infliction of Sir C. Wood's five hours' 
speech, which is described on all hands as a most dismal production. 
The speech of Lord Stanley [now Lord Derby], in moving the amend- 
ment, was good in substance, but he is utterly lacking in all the 
physical attributes of an effective speaker, his voice feeble and 
effeminate, his utterance thick and indistinct, his delivery inanimate. 
He has carefully cultivated his own mind by study and travel, and 
he has certainly given indications of mental independence hardly to 
be expected from such a quarter. He was answered by Mr. Lowe, 
who is a tall and hale man, but with hair as white as snow. He 
spoke in a quiet, conversational tone, with great ease and perfect 

* Some weeks later Mr. Cardwell stated at a party at Sir W. Moles- 
worth's that Lord Aberdeen was " uncommonly pleased] with the deputa- 
tion." 
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mastery of himself, meeting some of Lord Stanley's points with 
considerable adroitness, but as one playing at fence and not fighting 
in earnest, for he scarcely said a word in approval of Sir C. Wood's 
poor patchwork measure, for wnich no man of intelligence can by 
possibility feel any respect, much less enthusiasm. Macaulay's was a 
brilliant dissertation, which everybody listened to with delight, but 
it was not much to the purpose. He seemed to me indeed to 
speak as one who knew he was expected, from his former connec- 
tion with India, to take part in the debate, but who had little taste 
for the subject, and was determined to support his own reputation as 
a line orator without coming into very rough contact with any of the 
sharp sides of the subject. Accordingly, he did not, I think, make a 
single allusion to any of the preceding speakers, but took occasion, 
from a remark of Lord Ellenborough in the House of Loi^ls about 
over-educated men, to deliver a beautiful essay, sparkling with happy 
historical instances, on the early promise of excellence which eminent 
men usually give during their academic course, spending a good deal 
of time, as Disraeli afterwards remarked, in demonstrating what 
was not doubtful, and illustrating what was not obscure. His 
manner, however, was excellent. His voice, delivery, and action, are 
all good, and though, no doubt, the speech was elaborately prepared, 
it flowed from his lips with so much ease and nature as completely to 
conceal its art The House listened with rapt attention, but every- 
body, I presume, must have felt that they had enjoyed a most 
pleasant entertainment, though they had gained a very small con- 
tribution towards the settlement of the Indian question. 

Cobden's speech was excellent, grappling, in his usual keen, 
logical, direct style, with the very core of the subject. But it was 
very bcully delivered, broken and hesitating to a degree that greatly 
marred the effect of his reasoning. He told me before he went in 
that he was excessively nervous, and would be as pleased as a school- 
boy when it was over. He said also, what I was very sorry to 
hear, that he becomes more and more nervous every time he addresses 
the House, which, no doubt, partly accoxmts for his speaking so 
rarely. His position is, no doubt, a very trying one. The Tories 
still hate him for having defeated them on Free Trade. The Whigs 
dislike him greatly because he won't become a part of their tail, as 
6o many of the ci-devant Radicals have consented to do. The old 
Badicals who were in the House long before him^ such as Sir B. 
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Hall, Williama, Brotherton, etc., are extremely jealous, I suspect, of 
his popularity and influence, and carefully abstain from doing any- 
thing that might seem to encourage the idea of his being the leader 
of the extreme Liberal party. Sir James Graham answered Cobden. 
In him I was greatly disappointed as a speaker. He spoke no doubt 
with great clearness and ease, but it was very dull and languid, with 
not a spark of that fire with which, judging from his reported 
speeches, he sometimes sets the House in a blaze. Bright spoke 
admirably. His speech was not better in its matter than Cobden'a, 
but it was delivered with an air of confideuce, self-possession, and 
earnestness, which gave it a great advantage in point of effect at the 
time. He was listened to with profound attention, and is evidently 
becoming a great favourite with the House. Disraeli's was certainly 
of its kind a masterly display. He reviewed the whole debate, and 
exposed the weak points of his adversaries with consummate skill, 
and that night, as it appeared to me, with no ill-nature whatever, 
except perhaps a slight touch of it when he alluded to Sir C. Wood, 
who, indeed, seems to have the faculty of provoking a feeling of 
strong personal antipathy more than any man in the House. But 
Dizzy is evidently losing the confidence of his party. Nearly all the 
cheering when he spoke came from the Indian reformers, led by 
Bright, while the Tory benches were silent. He dealt some hard 
hits at some of his own party — as, when speaking of Sir R. Inglis, 
''the hon. baronet is opposed to the amendment, as indeed he 
generally is to every amendment;" a sarcastic equivoque, which 
most happily described its victim. Lord John Russell answered 
Disraeli, and closed the debate. That he is an able man cannot, I 
suppose, be doubted, since not only his own followers, but the 
greatest of his opponents have emphatically acknowledged it. But I 
never could somehow get up any enthusiasm for Lord John. His 
appearance as he stands before the table, throwing out his chest and 
pulling back the skirts of his frock-coat, and mouthing his words in 
his pompous little fashion, as he turns round to the benches behind 
him to claim the applause of the obsequious habitants of the Treasury 
benches, seems to me, I confess, far more ludicrous than sublime. 

Towards the autumn of 1853 Mr. Eichard received 
an invitation to become Principal of Brecon College — a 
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distinction which implied, in the estimation of those 
who made the offer, his fitness for the headship of a 
theological institution. He was naturally perplexed, as 
well as honoured, by the proposal. He was now in the 
prime of life (in his forty-first year), and whatever might 
be his choice in this emergency, it would have to be 
permanent. Amongst those with whom he took counsel 
was the Rev. Dr. Campbell, editor of the British 
Banner y who wrote him a long, able, heartily fraternal, 
and somewhat magniloquent letter, vividly setting forth 
the alternatives. The Welsh proposal, says the Doctorj 
is one of high trust, fraught with great usefulness, and 
would enable his correspondent to beconie the benefactor 
of his native land, and exercise an untold spiritual 
influence over his countrymen. It would be a sphere 
of literary ease, removed from the wear and tear and 
agitations of life, and would be a permanent provision 
for the rest of Mr. Richard's days. With great force, 
and some pardonable exaggeration, Dr. Campbell states 
the case on the other side. He says, with a cogency 
that could not fail seriously to influence a correspondent 
with almost ideal views of duty : — 

" I look upon the Peace Society as, of its class, by far the most 
important movement of the age. Next to Associations for Propa- 
gating the Gospel, nothing, in my view, can be compared with it. 
And, indeed, as it relates to the kingdoms and empires of Europe — 
kingdoms and empires embodying the knowledge, the wealth, the 
power of the great globe itself, for the whole is centred there — I 
assign to the Peace Society a place above that even of missionary 
societies. While these Powers would laugh at them, they listen to 
the Peace Society. I look upon it as the monitress of Cabinets, and 
the chief check to the madness of statesmen. The Peace Society 

H 
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talks to them in a language thej understand, and, more serious still, 
that the people understand. I am as confident as of mj existence 
that it has done more than all other things united to keep down the 
war spirit of England, and through her to maintain the peace of the 
world — that peace which ia the condition of all good, and without 
which it is impossible for even the Gospel itself to make progress, or 
even maintain its ground. Mr. Cobden alone, bj his speeches and 
pamphlets, has, of late years, done more to promote peace than all 
the bishops of all the Churches of Europe. 

The writer goes on to remark that of the Peace 
Society, as of all kindred associations, the secretary is 
the nexus — the life and soul — and for that office Mr. 
Bichard was pre-eminently qualified, not a necessary 
attribute being wanting. Nor does he know of any 
one else fit for the arduous oflBice, and the worst conse- 
quences would probably follow Mr. Richard's with- 
drawal. A further consideration was that times might 
change, the appeal of the Society for public support 
become weaker, influential friends disappear, and him- 
self, disqualified for other work, obliged to be content 
in his old age with a small annuity, the fruit of sub- 
scriptions. There is more to a similar effect in this 
elaborate letter, including the hint that an annuity of 
at least £100 might be secured to Mr. Richard by his 
peace friends, to take effect in his sixtieth year, or 
sooner. And Mr. Richard is asked to remember that 
every year his pastoral character and habits would 
become less pronounced, and that he would gradually 
become disqualified for that sphere of labour. Thus 
the whole case was stated by Dr. Campbell with kind- 
liness and sympathy. "Should you," he says in con- 
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elusion, " decide on holding by the Society, the act will 
involve no small amount of sacrifice, and bring with it 
no smaU amount of peradventure." Need it be said 
that Mr. Bichard did not long hesitate. He came to 
the conclusion that he could best advance the cause of 
Christianity and peace and serve his country, by re- 
maining in his present sphere, with all its uncertainties, 
and very gratefully he declined the invitation to Brecon. 
The Secretary of the Peace Society had again to put 
forth all his energies to secure a successful Conference 
at Edinburgh, which was held in October, 1853, and 
was the last of the series. The state of public opinion 
was not favourable to such an assembly, the war feeling 
being in the ascendant. Still the promoters of the 
movement perseveted, and partly owing to the powerful 
support of Mr. Duncan McLaren, then Lord Provost of 
Edinburgh, a large number of delegates attended from all 
parts of Scotland, including many Presbyterian ministers. 
Mr. Cobden in his principal address went fully into the 
question — Ought we to go to war to maintain the inde- 
pendence and integrity of Turkey ? and Mr. Bright in 
one of his most impressive speeches appealed in a 
strain of dignified eloquence against the popular in- 
fatuation. Mr. Richard himself described the success 
of the Conference as " unequivocal, triumphant, com- 
plete." It was followed up by a vigorous and extensive 
agitation throughout Scotland. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE CRIMEAN WAR AND THE TREATY OP PARIS. 

The war of England with Russia — ^now looked back 
upon as one of the greatest political blunders of modern 
times — broke out in 1854. But for many months 
previously it had cast its baleful shadow before. No 
more anomalous event has occurred in our annals. The 
Court was (at first) opposed to it; the Cabinet was 
opposed to it ; and even (for a short time) the Press 
was opposed to it.* It was born of ignorance and con- 
fusion, intensified by political passion so strong and 
unreasoning that at last England and France found their 
decisions dominated by the fiat of the ** unspeakable 
Turk," who, in the end, proved too much even for Lord 
Stratford himself, the implacable foe of Russia. Mr. 
Cobden, Mr. Bright, and other statesmen, as well as Mr. 
Richard and the Peace Society, did their very utmost to 
stem the ungovernable tide in and out of Parliament. It 
was utterly in vain. That Prince Albert was attacked by 
the Press and hissed out of doors, Mr. Sturge refused 
a hearing and grossly insulted at a public meeting even 
in his beloved Birmingham, and Mr. Bright burnt in 
effigy at Manchester by a howling mob, is a sufficient 
index of the inflammatory state of popular feeling 
* See Mr. DeUne's opinion, Chapter X. 
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against Bussia, for which too much cause had been 
^ven by the suppression of Hungarian independence, 
and which was stimulated by newspaper misrepre- 
sentations of the intentions and resources of the Czar.* 
Besides which, Napoleon III. cared less for the " Holy 
Places," which were ostensibly an important French 
interest, than for the strengthening of his dynastic 
position by means of a great war in alliance with 
England. Possibly the Emperor was also somewhat 
influenced by the fact that, while all the other Sovereigns 
of Europe conceded to him the traditional title of 

* Even the alleged proofs of the ambitions aims of the Czar drawn 
from the secret correspondence, and the despatches of Sir Hamilton Sey- 
mour, dissolyed awaj when these official papers came to be carefollj 
analysed. " This secret correspondence/' says Mr. Richard in his ** Histor}- 
of the Origin of the War with Russia," founded on Parliamentary 
documents, '* proves that the Emperor of Russia was, above all things, 
anxious for the friendship and alliance of England. It proyes that, 
spontaneously and of his own accord, he solemnly disclaimed on his own 
part, and that of his son and successor, any wish or design of establishing 
himself at Constantinople. It proves that, in anticipation of the inevitable 
downfall of Turkey, of which there is, probably, no statesman in Europe 
who now entertains any serious doubt, he thought it desirable to have some 
understanding with England, which, next to himself, had the greatest in- 
terest in the fate of Turkey, as to what should be done with that Power ; in 
order, if possible, to avoid the confusion and certainty of a European war, 
which must attend such an event if it came unprepared for. It proves, that 
Sir H. Seymour at first strongly approved of the proposal, as likely to be 
*' a noble triumph for the civilisation of the nineteenth century." It proves, 
that our ministers, so far from being shocked by it, as an act of atrocious 
political profligacy, rejected it only on grounds of policy, and regarded 
the fact of its having been made, and the mode of making it, as a proof "of 
the moderation, the frankness, and the frieodly disposition, of his Imperial 
Majesty ; " declared after it had been fully disclosed to them, that " they 
felt entire confidence in the rectitude of his Imperial Majesty's intentions," 
and that they received the 'Mmportant and remarkable document," in 
which it was formally embodied '* with feelings of sincere satisfaction, as 
a renewed proof of the Emperor's coofidenee and friendly feelings." 
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** brother/' the haughty Eomanoff would only agree to 
call him " cousin." 

Before the war was actually concluded, and when 
British feeling had been greatly sobered down by the 
horrors of a winter's campaign in the Crimea, Mr. 
Eichard, in the pamphlet already quoted, marshalled 
in a concise form the following further facts based on 
the Parliamentary papers : — 

We offer our mediation between Turkey and Russia, avowedly as 
the friend of the foimer Power, and bring up our forces to the 
Dardanelles for her protection and defence, at the hazard of involving 
ourselves in a general European war. But we think this might be 
avoided if Turkey will listen to prudent counsel. We advise her, in 
the most earnest manner, in conjunction with the other great States 
of Europe, not to declare war. She does declare war in the very 
teeth of our advice. We advise her to suspend hostilities on the 
Danube while negotiations are still pending, and obtain from her a 
promise to that effect She breaks that promise, and rushes into 
hostilities on the Danube. We advise her, through our Ambassador, 
not to send her Squadron into the Black Sea, not only because it 
might prejudice peace, but because it was imprudent and perilous. 
She does send her Squadron into the Black Sea, and gets a part of it 
destroyed in consequence. We pi*esent her a proposal for peace, 
which we ui^e on her acceptance in terms of almost humiliating 
entreaty, as a plan by which the original difference " may be settled 
on safe and honourable grounds, with every moral and political 
advantage on her side." She positively rejects our proposal, together 
" with every kind of note, however carefully expressed." We warn 
her not only that a war would entail great calamities upon the whole 
civilised world, but that it would probably lead to the dissolution of 
her own tottering Empire. , But she insists upon going to war in 
spite of these warnings. And when she does so, we, in the face of 
all our own declarations, and protests, and rebukes, follow in her 
wake and justify her conduct. That is to say, that this great nation 
suffered herself to be dragged helplessly into this yawning abyss, at 
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the tail of the ^inatical Turks, contrazy to her own deliberate 
judgment and reiterated advice. It does not diminish but rather 
increases our humiliation, if it be true that* the Turkish Government 
itself was driven on by the clamour and menaces of the ignorant and 
violent Mussulman mob at Constantinople. But^ unhappily, the 
English public was at that time the prey of a fanaticism no less 
£erce, and far more inexcusable, than that of the Turks. A frantic 
and irrational hatred of Russia and its Sovereign pervaded the public 
mind, and was fanned by the Press, the platform, and alas ! that we 
must add, the pulpit. The Ministers of the Crown were divided 
among themselves, and Lord Stratford de BedcliflTe, in explaining the 
state of matters at Constantinople, seems to have unconsciously, but 
we believe most accurately, represented how matters stood in London. 
*< The Sultan," he says, '* his Ministers, and the Council, all stood in 
fear of each other, and though, perhaps, at heart desirous of peace, 
were reluctant to forfeit their share of the popularity enjoyed by the 
votaries of war."* 

Eventually the view of the Crimean War taken by 
the Peace Party was completely vindicated. - Mr. 
Cobden, writing to Mr. Bichard in 1856, says : " I paid 
a visit on Wednesday to my neighbour, the Bishop of 
Oxford, and met Lord Aberdeen, Koundell Palmer, and 
some others. The Earl was even more emphatic than at 

* Before the war had proceeded far, the 26th of April, 1854, was set 
apart as a day of fasting, humiliation, and prayer. On that occasion, Mr. 
Bichard, Mr. E. Miall and his brother, Mr. Carvell Williams, Mr. H. B. 
Ellington, and other kindred friends, spent the day at Epsom, and dined 
together. The meeting was so agreeable that it was resolved to continue 
these reunions, and what was jocosely called thePriyy Council was formed. 
The friends met alternately at each other's houses on the first Saturday 
afternoon in each month for nine months in the year, and, of course, dis- 
cussed the political and ecclesiastical topics of the day. The Club has 
been carried on ever since. With rare exceptions Mr. Richard was a 
constant attendant down to his last days, and greatly enjoyed the social 
intercourse of these gatherings, and was not seldom the life of the party, 
especially when he could be drawn into the historical and humorous 
reminiscences which a retentiye memory supplied. 
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the same place a year ago, in lamenting to me that he 
had suffered himself to he drawn into the Crimean War. 
He declared that he ought to have resigned. Speaking' 
of his policy, he said : — * It was not the Parliament nor 
the public, but the Press that forced the Government 
into the war — the public mind was not at first in an un- 
controllable state, but it was made so by the Press/ I 
really could not help pitying the old gentleman, for he 
was in an unenviable state of mind ; yet I doubt if there 
be a more reprehensible human act than to lead a 
nation into an unnecessary war as Walpole, Tf orth, Pitt, 
and Aberdeen have done, against their own conviction, 
and at the dictation of others.*' * 

To a similar effect were the admissions of Sir James 
Graham (" we never should have gone into it ") ; and 
Lord John Eussell in his " Recollections " was still 
more penitent, for he not only admits the Crimean War 
to have been " a blunder," but taking upon himself the 
blame, in part, of not having insisted on the acceptance 
by Turkey of the Vienna Note, he adds : — " Thus has 
the course of history been changed through my loeakness,^* 
Finally the Times itself, which had so fiercely assailed 
Messrs. Cobden, Bright, and Eichard, for trying to 
prevent the war, made this unreserved recantation in 
18 Jl : — " We must frankly own that we feel somewhat 
more free to act like men and Christians now than we 
could do five years ago. That ill-starred war, those 
half million of Britissh, French, and Russian men left in 

* The same letter is quoted inMorley's *'Life of Cobden," 2ud Toluiue, 
page l74r. 
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the Crimea, those two hundred millions of money 
wasted in the worst of all ways, have discharged to the 
last iota all the debt of Christian Europe to Turkey. 
Never was so great an effort made for so worthless an 
object. It is with no small reluctance we admit a 
gigantic effort, and an infinite sacrifice, to have been made 
in vain." Nevertheless, some twenty years later the 
British Government — Lord Beaconsfield being Prime 
Minister — was found once again taking the side of the 
" worthless " Turk. 

Disheartined as they unquestionably were by the 
frustration of their fondest hopes, the leaders of the 
Peace movement by no means surrendered themselves to 
despair. When the war came to an end in 1856, Mr. 
Richard, with that remarkable persistence that marked 
his course through life, and his wonted good sense in 
making the best of circumstances, decided to do his 
utmost to bring about, if possible, a formal recognition 
in the Treaty about to be concluded of the principle of 
Arbitration, so that it might be, as it were, recognised as 
part of the international law of Europe. Accordingly a 
large and influential deputation, including some twenty 
members of Parliament, waited upon Lord Palmerston, 
now rehabilitated at the Foreign Ofiice, with a memorial 
from the Peace Congress Committee, urging upon Her 
Majesty's Government " the importance of proposing at 
the Conference, then sitting [at Paris], some system of 
international arbitration which may bring the great 
interests of nations within the cognisance of certain 
fixed rules of justice and right." His Lordship received 
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the deputation with his wonted urbanity. But while 
acknowledging that '' associations like those there repre- 
sented, though he could not go with them to the full 
extent, must yet have great influence on the general 
opinion of mankind, and greatly dispose them to prefer 
the solid advantages of peace to the more dazzling 
results of war," Lord Palmerston raised all sorts of 
objections to the proposal laid before him, and left little 
ground to hope that his influence would be exerted in 
its favour. Mr. Bichard, however, was not discouraged 
by this rebuff of the Foreign Minister, .and insisted 
that some of the friends of peace should go to Paris, and 
bring the subject under the attention of the. plenipoten- 
tiaries, and through them of the various sovereigns they 
represented. Many of his colleagues shrank from such 
a proceeding as likely to expose their cause to ridicule. 
At length he opened his heart to Mr. Sturge, and the 
reply of his philanthropic friend was cordial and decisive. 
*' Thou art right," he said ; " if no one else will go with 
thee, I will." Thus the matter was settled, and they 
were subsequently joined at Paris by Mr. Charles 
Hindley, the member for Ashton. Of this three weeks' 
visit during March, 1856, there is a record in one of 
Mr. Eichard's diaries. The deputation drew up a 
memorial to the several Powers represented in the 
Congress, copies of which were forwarded to the 
plenipotentiaries in the French capital. Some of these 
diplomatists, such as Count Walewski, Count Cavour, 
and the Prussian representatives, favourably responded 
— the last named being especially cordial, and conveying 
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the information that their master expressly wished 

them to support its prayer. Bat how was the 

memorial to be formally laid before the Congress ? 

Their only hope was in Lord Clarendon, upon whom 

accordingly the deputation waited. The following is an 

account of the interview which took place at the H6tel 

du Louvre : — 

He received us with great courtesy and frankness. Mr. Hindley 
introduced us in a few judicious words, and I then stated briefly the 
object of our visit to Paris, and read a portion of the memorial 
which we had presented to Lord Palmei-ston before leaving London. 
I added that it appeared to me that his Lordship was, of all men, the 
most suitable person to suggest at the conferences the introduction 
of an Arbitration clause in the New Treaty, as that principle had 
been already fully recognised in the Treaty on the Fisheries question, 
between Great Britain and the United States, which had been 
recently made under his Lordship's instructions, and that he had 
further given his sanction to the principle by having proposed, as I 
understood, within the last few months, to refer the matter in dispute 
between us and the American Government on the Central American 
question to Arbitration. He assented to this remark. He said that 
no doubt it was highly desirable that nations should find some means 
of settling their differences without going to war ; that very often the 
question in dispute was not worth one day's expenditure in war, 
to say nothing of higher considerations. Still, there was such a 
thing as national honour and dignity, and if we did not vindicate 
these, and show a readiness to hold our own, we might expect that 
others would bully us. We could not restrain a smile at the use of 
this last expression. He observed it, and laughed very heartily him- 
self. He added that there would be a difficulty, he thought, in 
inducing Governments to bind themselves beforehand to Arbitration. 
I said that, we thought the peculiar advantage of a stipulated arbitra- 
tion consisted in this, that it enabled Governments to refer the matter 
in dispute to an impartial third party, before they had become 
mutually irritated, and what was of still more importance, in a 
country like our own, before the newspapers had inflamed public 
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opinion in such a way as rendered it sometimes difficult for Ministers 
of State to follow their own free judgment in regard to the matter 
at issue. 

The shrug of the shoulders and the shaking of the head, and 
the uplifting of hands and eyebrows, with which he signified his 
appreciation of this remark, was quite a study, and showed how 
deeply he had felt the sinister influence of newspaper yiolence. 
Again he said that it would be difficult to persuade Governments to 
bind themselves to Arbitration, but he added, " I will do what I 
can." He then asked me to leave him a copy of the memorial, 
portions of which I had read, and this, of course, I gladly did. 

The deputation left Paris with no very sanguine 
hopes of ultimate success. But they had, at all events, 
done their duty. When several weeks later the proto- 
cols of the Congress were published, they found, to 
their intense delight, that Lord Clarendon had, indeed, 
most loyally redeemed his promise, and had introduced 
the question to his colleagues with a force and earnest- 
ness which proved that his heart was thoroughly in it. 
The following was the resolution ultimately adopted : — 
" The plenipotentiaries do not hesitate to express, in 
the name of their Governments, the wish that States 
between which any serious misunderstandings may arise 
should, before appealing to arms, have recourse, so far 
as circumstances might allow, to the good offices of a 
friendly Power. The plenipotentiaries hope that the 
Governments not represented at the Congress will unite 
in the sentiment which has inspired the wish recorded 
in the present protocol." This declaration was by no 
means in so binding a form as the deputation desired, 
but it was sufficiently emphatic to indicate the adhesion 
of the Congress to the great principle involved. Mr. 
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Sturge wrote Lord Clarendon a touching letter of 
cordial thanks, to which his lordship responded by 
expressing .a hope that there would be a much wider 
application of the principle endorsed, because it had 
been recommended to all other Governments. That 
adhesion was, without exception, subsequently made. 

The moral influence of ** this happy innovation," as 
Lord Clarendon phrased it, was fully recognised when 
the conditions of peace were discussed in Parliament. 
Mr. Grladstone spoke of its having been the first time 
"that the representatives of the principal nations of 
Europe have given an emphatic utterance to sentiments 
which contain, at least, a qualified disapproval of a 
resort to war, and asserted the supremacy of reason, ot 
justice, humanity, and religion." Lord Derby also 
referred to it in similar terms ; and Lord Malmesbury 
declared this act of the Congress to be one of the 
most important to civilisation as recognising " the im- 
mortal truth that time, by allowing reason to operate, 
is as much a preventive as a healer of hostilities." 

Prior to this historical event, Mr. Eichard and his 
colleagues sought an audience of the Emperor, but it 
was eventually declined on the plea of overwhelming 
business. Count Cavour had sent a very civil letter, 
promising to submit the memorial to " the King of 
Sardinia" — a title that in these latter days sounds 
somewhat unfamiliar. The Secretary of the Peace 
Society also called upon a number of his old friends, 
M. Bastiat, one of the most prominent, having lately 
gone to his rest. M. de Lamartine, now a private 
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citizen, received him very cordially, and said that the 
war had never been popular in Prance, where the desire 
for peace was intense. M. Horace Say Mr. Bichard 
found to be paralysed and helpless — the wreck of a fine 
man; M. Sacy, of the Journal des Deiats, had little 
hope of the prevalence of peace views till the hearts of 
men were changed ; M. Cormenin was still full of his 
philanthropic theories ; and M. Michel Chevalier gave 
his guest some useful statistics as to French armaments. 
Mr. Bichard also dined again with his old friends of 
the Economic Society, who cordially drank the health 
of Mr. Sturge and himself. Of a grand review they 
witnessed at the Champ de Mars on the 1st of April, in 
celebration of the conclusion of peace, it is said : — 

About two o'clock the Emperor arrived, attended by a brilliant 
staff, among wbom were many foreign officers, including Count 
Orloff, etc. Sixty or seventy thousand men deployed before him, 
including infantry, cavalry, and artillery. It was altogether a most 
dazzling spectacla The splendour of the military costume, the 
perfect exactness of their movements and evolutions, the music and 
banners and flash of innumerable arms gleaming in the sun, which 
looked down upon them from a bright and unclouded heaven, and 
the immense crowd of spectators, stretching on all hands as far as 
the eye could see, formed, it must be admitted, a most magnificent 
coup-cPoeiL Gould one but forget that all this marvellous display of 
human skill, power, and ingenuity, was only an enormous machinery 
for the destruction of life and property, it might be gazed upon 
with delight. But, in fact, all this outward splendour with which 
it was clothed is evidently designed to conceal the coarse revolting 
butchery which is the end and object for which it is all organised. 
It is impossible also not to be struck on such an occasion with the 
reflection, how formidable an obstacle there exists to the triumph of 
peace and the abolition of standing armies, in the prodigious prestige 
with which these military institutions surround them. 
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The terrible Indian Mutiny, which broke out in the 
autumn of 1857, and led to such fearful atrocities, was 
associated by most well-informed Englishmen with the 
past misgovemment of our Eastern Empire. None felt 
this unprecedented calamity more keenly than the bene- 
volent Joseph Sturge, and at this crisis — as always in 
such emergencies — ^he began to ask the question, "What 
can be done ? " his conviction being that the oppres- 
sive treatment of the native population was the indirect 
cause of the volcanic outbreak. With this view he 
thought that it would be of inestimable service if some 
kind of voluntary commission were to go out to India, 
which would command the confidence of the natives, and 
elicit from them a full statement of the grounds of their 
disaffection ; and with his usual generosity he under- 
took to be responsible for the cost of such a mission. 
But although he secured the co-operation of Mr. John 
Dickinson, of the India Reform Association, in further- 
ance of the object, no one could be induced to undertake 
the responsibility of proceeding to India. Mr. Sturge, 
therefore, determined to go himself, if he could secure 
a colleague of like convictions and sympathies. Mr. 
Hichard was about leaving London for a few days' rest 
in the country after a season of rather exhausting 
labour, when he received a letter from Mr. Sturge 
asking him to delay his departure. At a subsequent 
interview, the self-sacrificing philanthropist stated the 
case, unfolded the programme of work which he thought 
should be attempted, and said he would do his best if 
his friend could accompany him. " There was so much 
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of noble self-devotion in the proposal," says Mr. Richard, 
" and so much of religious earnestness in the spirit in 
which it was made, that I did not dare to refuse ; " and 
after due consideration he expressed his determination 
not to fail his friend. " Thus," says Mr. Sturge's biogra- 
pher,* " in the sixty-fifth year of his age, with his health 
greatly enfeebled, and conscious of his own approaching 
end, was he prepared to leave the home that was dear 
to him, to brave the dangers of climate, and the horrors 
and hazards of that time of anarchy and war, with no 
expectation of gain or glory, but moved solely by sym- 
pathy for the wrongs of the poor natives of India, and 
a patriotic concern for the true honour of England. 
His design, indeed, was not accomplished. After 
frequent and earnest consultation with gentlemen 
intimately conversant with India, it was felt that the 
disturbed state of the country, and the extreme terror 
and jealousy which had taken possession of the native 
mind, would have made it impossible at that time to 
conduct such an inquiry as Mr. Sturge contemplated 
with any 'satisfactory result. But surely we may well 
believe that the Great Master must have pronounced 
over His faithful servant's unselfish purpose, " Thou 
didst well that it was in thine heart ! " 

There are several references in this diary to the 
Morning and Evenwg Star, with which Mr. Richard had 
a great deal to do. These journals were launched about 
the end of IS 55. With many prominent friends of the 
Peace movement, Mr. Richard had felt the urgent need 
• •* Memoirs of Joseph Slnrge," p. 528. 
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of a paper that, combined with the advocacy of all 
Liberal principles, should specially contend for a pacific 
policy at liome and abroad, and support the arbitration 
principle and the reduction of armaments. At his earnest 
request, the ever-ready Joseph Sturge took the matter 
in hand, and with no little difficulty succeeded in raising 
the capital, to which he himself largely contributed. 
For several years matters went on smoothly, Mr. 
Hamilton and Mr. Eichard acting as joint editors, and 
the circulation of the papers being satisfactory. The 
changes that afterwards took place, as well as the way 
in which the paper was managed from the outset, are 
fully described in the following letter without date which 
Mr. Eichard sent to a friend, whose name is not given : — 

As you, and many other friends whom I greatly esteem, fre- 
quently speak or write to me respecting matters that appear in the 
Star, evidently under the apprehension that I have some influence 
over the paper which makes me partly responsible for its contents, I 
feel bound, in justice to myself, to inform you that I have, at least 
for the present, withdrawn from all connection with it. And I am 
anxious, if you will kindly permit me, to explain to you, who have 
always taken so deep an interest in the paper, my reasons for taking 
snch a step. 

You are aware that when I consented to take part in the direction 
of the Star, I did so by the express and formal invitation of the 
proprietors conveyed to me by Mr. Henry Rawson. You know, 
also, that I hesitated for some time to accept that invitation, and 
that I agreed at last owing principally to the urojent request of my 
dear friend, Joseph Sturge, who was kind enough to say that he and 
others who, at his solicitation, had subscribed liberally to start the 
paper, would feel much satisfaction and security in the knowledge 
that I was concerned in the management. I need not inform you 
that the paramount idea which presided over the establishment of 
the Star, so far as Mr. Sturge and his friends were concerned, was 

I 
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the anxiety to have a daily journal in which moral questions, and 
especially the principle of peace, should be steadily advocated. I 
don't mean the abstract principles of the Peace Society, bxit a general 
pacific policy, as expressed by such ideas as ''international arbitra- 
tion, reduction of armaments, non-intervention, eta Without the 
hope of this I am cei-tain they would never have stirred in the 
question at all, and it was their solicitude on this point that made 
them wishful to secure my presence at the Star, as, in some sort, 
the representative of their opinions. 

The position it was intended I should occupy will best appear by 
the agreement that was drawn up in Mr. Sturge^s presence, and 
signed by Mr. Hamilton and myself. I transcribe it from the copy 
now before me : — " It is agreed that Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Richard 
should meet every evening, review the day^s paper, and confer as to 
the matter to be inserted in the next day's paper ; that they should 
revise the lecMling articles, and, so far as practicable, the summary, 
before they are printed ; that they should agree on the subjects to 
be treated, and on the writers to be employed on the vanous sub- 
jects, and generally consult on the policy, conduct, and literary 
management of the paper.'* This embodied, as nearly as I could 
understand them, Mr. Rawson's wishes. A copy of this document 
was sent to him, and in reply he expressed his satisfaction that the 
matter had been so arranged. If any further illustration »of this ix)int 
were required, I could quote from a letter written by that gentleman 
to me previously, in answer to one from me asking him to define the 
position he wished me to take, in which he says : — " In short, I may 
say we wish you to take a general supervision of the afikirs of .the 
Sta/Tj acting as our [the proprietors] representative, and having 
power to act in our behalf." My honoured friend, Mr. Cobden, who 
at that time took a very deep and active interest in the Star, after I 
had informed him of the proposal made to me, wrote : — " I hope you 
will undertake the office of editor-in-chief with an absolute veto over 
the leading articles. And I hope you will be put in a position to 
exei-t our unquestioned authority in all departments of the Star 
office." I make these citations simply to protect myself from the 
imputation, which is so abhorrent to my nature, of having been 
merely deluding myself by my own vanity or arrogance in assuming 
that I had, and was intended to have, a position of some authority at 
the Star. Mr. Rawson's letter, you will see, invests me with very 
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ample powers — with much larger powers, indeed, than I ever at- 
tempted to exercise. 

I endeavoured with zeal and conscientiousness, whatever might 
be lacking in ability, to devote myself to the paper. For the 
sake of it, I gave up almost everything in which I had been pre- 
viously interested, except my duties at the Peace office. I worked 
at it earnestly because my heart was in it, and because I felt I had 
incurred a sort of obligation to do my utmost, by the importunity 
with which I had for a long time instigated my dear friend Mr. 
Sturge to embark in the undertaking of getting a daily paper for 
the Peace party. It is now more than a twelvemonth since Mr. 
Hawson one day came into the . Sta/r office, and introduced Mr. 
Samuel Lucas to me, with this simple announcement — " Well, Mr. 
Hichard, Mr. Lucas is coming here to co-operate with you. I dare 
say you and he will work comfortably together." I replied that I 
had no doubt whatever such would be the casa 

My impression was that Mr. Lucas was coming to attend to the 
business department^ at which I was greatly rejoiced, for I had never 
ceased to urge the importance of having some one in the concern in 
liOndou, with authority to adopt the measures and to expend the 
inoney which I knew was indispensable to the proper development of 
the pajjer. But there was not the slightest intimation given to me 
either then, or at any other time, by Mr. Rawson, or by any other 
proprietor, that I was to consider the arrangement with me and Mr. 
Hamilton at an end, or in any way modified. I discovered, how- 
ever, very soon that Mr. Lucas was taking the whole thing into his 
own hands, acting not merely as manager but as editor likewise, 
and doing everything which, by the terms of* the agreement I have 
cited, had been devolved upon Mr. Hamilton and myself, in a manner 
that was entirely irrespective of both of us. But my extreme dislike 
of anything like contention induced me to let matters take their 
course for a considerable time. At length Mr. Lucas made a com- 
munication to me, which implied that he considered me, and wished 
me to consider myself, as holding no other capacity there than an 
occasional writer of articles at so much a-piece, under his direction. 
I then wrote to him a friendly letter, stating that I thought he did 
not quite rightly apprehend my position at the Star, and explaining 
to him that when I came formally into connection with the Star I 
did so by the express invitation of Mr. Rawson, and, at the urgent 

I 2 
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request of Mr. Sturge and Mr. Cobden, to undertake a joint super- 
vision with Mr. Hamilton over the principles, policy, and literary 
management of the paper. Mr. Lucas did not answer this letter 
until he had sent it down to Mr. Rawson. He then called upon me 
at the Peace office, and gave me to understand, in no uncourteous 
terms, but in a manner sufficiently explicit, that whatever arrange- 
ments had been made with me, he considered himself now as installed 
in absolute authority over everything and everybody at the Star. 
He did not show me Mr. Kawson's letter ; but from two or three 
sentences he read out of it, it seemed to confirm his own view of the 
matter. 

My first impulse was — and perhaps it would have been the 
wisest course — to have then immediately and formally resigned my 
connection with the Star, and to have apprised Mr. Sturge and 
his friends of the fact, and of the seiious and sudden change in 
my relations with the paper which had compelled me to do so. 
But I was distrustful of myself, and afraid of acting or appearing 
to act under the influence of personal pique or passion, and 
thereby losing an opportunity of great usefulness. I determined, 
therefore, to pocket my own dignity, in the hope that I might 
still be able to give effect substantially to my own views, and 
those of the friends whose representative I deemed myself to 
be. After an experiment, however, of some months, I found that 
it was not so, that I could not get into the paper what I thought 
important to be in it, while other things were inserted of which I 
could not possibly approve, and which I knew to be painfully at 
variance with the sentiments and feelings of those who had so 
generously given their money to start the paper. In the meantime, 
I was frequently receiving complaints and remonstrances addressed 
to me personally, as respecting things appearing or not appearing 
there, which I was totally powerless to control. It is difficult within 
the limits of such a letter as this to enter into details. I will, how- 
ever, mention two things which were unsatisfactory to me. You 
are aware that when the paper was started great difficulty was felt 
by some of our friends on the subject of racing, theatricals, and 
matters of that sort. I endeavoured to reconcile them to the 
necessity of inserting intelligence on these subjects, by showing that a 
'daily paper must to some extent be a reflection of the world as it 
is; that stating facts respecting such topics no more implied 
approval than giving an account of a battle implied approval of war. 
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But I promised that so long as I was connected with the Star I 
would endeavour to avoid admitting into the leaders, and other 
matter understood to commit the paper, anything having the ap- 
pearance of sanctioning and vindicating these practices. And such 
was the case while I had any power, as Mr. Hamilton entirely 
sympathised with me on the subject. But since the change, articles 
have appeared which have committed the paper not only to approval, 
but to an open and somewhat ostentatious championship of these 
things, and sometimes in the notices giving them language has 
been employed very offensive to those holding different views. I 
have been repeatedly and severely reproached on this account by 
persons whose scruples I honour, and whose good opinion I should 
like to possess. 

The other point to which I shall advert is this. It soon became 
clear to me that Mr. Lucas differed widely from me as to the com- 
parative importance of the topics to be discussed in the Star» 1 
observed an obvious and strong reluctance, and, in some cases, a 
positive refusal, to admit articles on peace, anti-slavery, India 
reform^ and topics of that nature, in which I was most deeply 
interested, while preference was given to what I deemed rather 
trivial, though, no doubt, more amusing, subjects. I do not com- 
plain of any personal discourtesy. I merely felt what no doubt it 
was intended I should feel — that my opinion and wishes were no 
longer of any authority there. This put me, of course, in a pain- 
fully false position. It was no secret, as you are aware, to the 
-whole circle of our friends that originally I was at the Star in a 
capacity which was supposed to give me some power over the course 
it took. I was therefore held, and am still held, by them respon- 
sible to a certain extent for what it contains. There was nothing, 
therefore, left for me but to discontinue my connection with it, and 
to adopt some means of letting that be known to those with whom 
it is important for me that I should stand right. I have done 
nothing in that matter yet, because I was most unwilling to take 
any step that would tend in the slightest degree to injure the Star 
or to inspire distrust of it in the minds of any of our friends. But 
I think you will see that I rrnist do something to clear myself of 
responsibility when I am wholly divested of power. 

After the lapse of some thirty years the subject is 
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not likely to create much personal feeling either way. 
A man like Mr. Eichard, whose primary object in 
relation to the press was to advocate the principles he 
held dear, was, perhaps, hardly fitted to take the foremost 
part in the management of a daily paper that appealed 
to the general public, and would be apt to give too great 
prominence to the questions by which he was absorbed, 
and for the promotion of which he was on the staff of 
the Star. With his lofty Christian ideal, his purity 
and simplicity of character, and his great capacity as a 
writer, speaker, and organiser, Mr. Richard did not com- 
bine that quickness of perception, versatility, and grasp 
of multifarious details, which seem to be needed for the 
successful management of a daily newspaper. But 
however that may be, his position at the S/ar was from 
the first ill-defined and anomalous, and this appears to 
have been the proximate cause of the difficulties that 
afterwards supervened.* 

* It may be of interest to add that on the death of Me. Lucas, Mr. 
Justin McCarthy became editor of the Morning Star, which position he 
occupied from 1864 to 1868. On going to America Mr. McCarthy was 
succeeded by Mr. John Morley, who was the last editor. Amongst the 
foremost contributors to that paper, then or previously, were Mr. Wash- 
ington Wilks, Mr. E. R. RusseU now of the Liverpool Daily Post, Sir 
John Grorrie, Mr. W. Black the novelist, and Mr. P. W. Chesson, Secre- 
tary of the Aborigines Protection Society. That the Morning and, Evert- 
ing Star, after an existence of many years, finally disappeared from the 
journalistic firmament and were absorbed by other stars, was, perhaps, 
due less to the unpopularity of the principles they espoused than to a 
variety of defects upon which it is not needful to dwell in these pages. 



CHAPTER IX. 

LIBERATION CONFERENCE AT SWANSEA, ETC. 

In 1862 Mr. Richard was brought into public relations 
with his native land. Not that he ever forgot its 
claims. There were periodical visits to the Principality 
to see his relatives or enjoy relaxation, or advocate the 
interests of some religious or educational institutions — 
for no public man found it harder to refuse such help. 
The year referred to being the Bicentenary of Protestant 
Nonconformity was commemorated in England and 
Wales by public meetings and lectures on the Puritan 
exodus, and for the exposition of the principle of 
religious equality, and by efforts to build new places of 
worship, or pay off chapel debts. It was memorable 
also as having been the occasion of a strong and 
organised movement for giving the Liberation Society 
a firmer footing in the Principality. Some forty gentle- 
men, residents of South Wales, and well known in con- ' 
nection with the various denominations, convened a con- 
ference at Swansea on the 23rd and 24th of September 
to meet Mr. Edward Miall, Rev. Henry Richard (for the 
title still clung to him) and, Mr. J. Carvell Williams, as 
a deputation from the Liberation Society. It was 
attended by some two hundred representative men, 
pervaded by great earnestness of purpose, and fully 
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answered the expectations of the London Society that 
originated it. As the first organised movement for 
securing a better representation of Wales in the 
Imperial Parliament it deserves more than a cursory 
notice in these pages. The respective chairmen were : 
Mr. John Batchelor of Cardiff', Alderman Phillips of 
Swansea, and Mr. James Kenway of Neath, and Mr. 
E. M. Eichards took the chair at the public meeting. 
Amongst the prominent speakers, hesides the members 
of the deputation, were Mr. Dillwyn, M.P., who is 
still the leader of the religious equality party in the 
House of Commons, the Revs. Dr. Rees of Swansea, 
Dr. Davies of Haverfordwest, Dr. Thomas of Ponty- 
pool College, and Dr. Thomas Price of Aberdare. 
Looking down the list of those present on this occasion, 
it is sad to think how many of them have passed away. 
The whole tone of the conference was high, resolute, 
and hopeful. It was the first distinct effort in the 
Principality to throw off the yoke of the Church, and of 
the landed gentry who were its chief bulwark. The 
following is the most • important of the resolutions 
adopted by the conference : — " That this Conference is 
of opinion that Welsh Nonconformity has never been 
adequately represented in the House of Commons — that 
while the population of Wales contains a much larger 
proportion of Dissenters than is to be found in England, 
Scotland, or Ireland, the relative number of their 
Parliamentary representatives is much less than in either 
of those countries, and that even of those Welsh 
members who attach themselves to the Liberal party, 
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the majority are in the %habit of treating questions 
deeply interesting to the friends of religious liberty with 
culpable remissness ; that this Conference is constrained 
to admit that, for these reasons, the Parliamentary 
influence exerted by Wales for the advancement of the 
voluntary principle has been comparatively small, and 
having such a conviction, the Conference is earnestly 
solicitous that practical steps should be taken for so 
improving the Welsh representation as to bring it into 
harmony with the views and feelings of the population." 
This resolution was founded on an elaborate paper read 
by Mr. Carvell Williams, who analysed the votes of 
Welsh members on prominent ecclesiastical questions. 
It was stated that the Church Eate Abolition Bill had 
received sixteen Welsh votes out of thirty- two — only 
one half — and that even this was the result of much 
external pressure. Mr. Dillwyn's proposal to abolish 
sectarian distinctions in the public grammar schools — a 
question of great importance in the Principality — secured 
a maximum of twelve votes, while there was an actual 
majority of Welsh members (eight to twelve) against 
Sir Morton Peto's Burial Bill of 1861, and Mr. Miall's 
motion in 1856 to disestablish the Irish Church had 
only two Welsh supporters. These statements were 
contrasted with the ** great fact " that according to the 
Census of 1851, seventy nine per cent, of the worsliipping 
population of Cambria were outside the Established 
Church. 

Mr. Eichard was, therefore, fully justified in saying 
that " Wales had as yet done nothing worthy of the 
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number, influence, zeal, and liberality of the Dissent- 
ing communities in the great movement for religious 
liberty," and he added, " doubtless there was much to be 
said in mitigation of this apparent apathy. Hitherto, 
they had been busily engaged in other work, and had 
done it with a completeness which had had no parallel 
in any other country on the face of the globe. This, no 
doubt, was the proper course — spiritual life first, and 
ecclesiastical organisation afterwards. But now that the 
first had been accomplished in so eminent a degree, the 
second should be commenced. He would not for a moment 
wish that the Churches should be diverted from their 
spiritual work, for their strength and usefulness con- 
sisted in the vitality and earnestness of their piety, but 
much more might be done than had hitherto been done 
in aiding the Liberation Society to give effect to the 
great and essential principles which it advocated." At 
another of the Swansea meetings Mr. Bichard made an 
earnest address which, as being descriptive of the present, 
and prophetic of the future, may be quoted at somewhat 
greater length : — 

" I assert without hesitation," he said, " that the living practical 
Christianity which to so large an extent prevails in this country is 
owing entirely to the influence of the voluntary principle, for when- 
ever spiritual fire burns in tlie Church of England itself in Wales, it is 
to be traced to stolen embers from the altars of Dissent. Church- 
men imagine that the country is theirs, and that we exist only on 
sufferance. Hence the mingled resentment and disdain with which 
they look down on the persons of Dissenting ministers. But this is 
a gross misconception ; the country is not theirs, but ours ; we claim 
it as a rightful possession. It is ours by spiritual conquest. Our 
forefathers found it overrun by the enemies of all truth and righteous- 
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ness, and that because of the neglect of its official guardians ; and 
when the Nonconformists and early Methodists went forth to re- 
conquer the land, the clergy of the Established Church were foremost 
in opposing them. It is ours also by spiritual cultivation. There is 
no population on the face of the earth more thoroughly instructed in 
religion than are the people of the Principality, and this is to be 
attributed, not to the State Church, but to Dissenting ministers and 
Sunday Schools." 

Then referring to the political duties and tempta- 
tions which their position involved, Mr. Eichard said, 
with all the authority of a popular leader : — 

**I want you to prove your sincerity as Nonconformists by 
appearing at the vestry meetings [church rates not being yet 
abolished], and by getting your names enrolled on the register, in 
order that you may send men to Parliament who shall worthily 
represent the Principality of Wales. The question for us is not as 
to encountering the sword and scaffold, or fines and imprisonments, 
in vindication of our principles. The time for these things is gone 
past for ever. But we also may be required to resist temptation and 
endure sacrifices peculiar to our age. The questions for us are : can 
we withstand those social allurements by which it is sometimes 
attempted to anoint us with flatteries, in order to induce us to 
relinquish .or relax our convictions 1 Are we prepared to encounter 
the frown of Squire this or Lady Bountiful that ? Are we prepared 
to be turned out of our farms rather than betray our principles ? 
Are we prepared at all hazards to resolve that Wales shall no longer 
be grossly misrepresented in the House of Commons ? I believe Mr. 
Dillwyn is the commander of a troop of volunteers. There may be a 
difference of opinion as to the necessity and value of such volunteers. 
But I should like to see him at the head of a body of political 
volunteers in the House of Commons sent to support him. He 
has worked with a thoroughly chivalrous courage in that House ; 
and don't you think it would have a good effect if, when the Tories 
were mustering to resist your demands, it should be said, * there is 
Dillwyn bringing up his Welsh reserves 1 ' It will not be long before 
Mr. Miall enters the House again. Let some Welsh borough or 
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county do themselves honour by electing him. Why should we not 
have fifteen or twenty genuine Liberals in the House of Commons 1 
Why do you not elect men of your own who can speak for you in 
that assembly 1 Do that, and then Mr. Dillwyn will be backed up by 
a noble band, and be able to charge into the ranks of the enemy for 
the cause of truth, righteousness, and liberty." 

A full report of the proceedings of the Swansea Con- 
ference was scattered broadcast over the Principality, 
and paved the way for an eflTective organisation of 
Welsh Nonconformists in the interests of religious 
equality. One of the earliest effects of the movement — 
which was carried on with remarkable zeal and sustained 
energy under the auspices of the Liberation Society — 
was, as will be seen, the return of Mr. Richard himself 
to represent his countrymen in Parliament, and the 
political revival went on until the desired score of 
^'genuine Liberals" were gathered around him, which 
in after years were swollen to twentj^-eight ; that is, 
some eighty per cent, of the entire representation of the 
Principality ! 

At this period all the spare time Mr. Richard could 
command was absorbed in preparing a memoir of his 
revered friend and constant coadjutor, Mr. Joseph 
Sturge, which he had undertaken at the request of the 
family of the illustrious philanthropist. ' It was a most 
congenial undertaking. " The labour of preparing this 
volume," he says in the preface, " has not been without 
a rich reward, for it has brought the author into yet 
more intimate acquaintance than he had before with 
one of the most beautiful characters, one of the most 
unselfish lives, he has ever known." Mr. Sturge died in 
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May, 1859, and his biography appeared in 1864. The 
long delay in its preparation arose from the necessity of 
the author carrying on a most extensive correspondence, 
reading several thousands of letters, and compressing 
into one volume material that might more easily, Mr. 
Richard says, have been dealt with in two or three. 
The selection from the letters is, however, sufficiently 
copious. Besides which, as the writer says, "He was so 
placed that he could only work at the biography by 
snatches, in the intervals of official duties always 
exigent, and sometimes very urgent, which it was 
impossible for him to pretermit." The volume, which 
comprises more than six hundred pages, was received 
with great and almost universal favour as a permanent 
memorial of a great man, whose life was one of singular 
beauty and goodness, prepared by one who was inti- 
mately acquainted with Mr. Sturge, had worked with 
him in many departments of Christian usefulness, was in 
complete sympathy with his philanthropic views, and 
eminently qualified for the task by his intellectual and 
moral qualifications. Nothing is more remarkable 
about it than the modesty of the biographer who, as 
much as possible, effaces himself. Mr. Richard's 
delineation of the character of his friend is singularly 
complete, beautiful, and impressive, and could only have 
been the outcome of profound sympathy. It is instinct 
with that profound seriousness and Christian ardour and 
tenderness of feeling which were characteristic of Mr. 
Richard when his feelings were greatly stirred. The 
volume met with a ready sale, and although the family 
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were anxious that the author should hring out a popular 
edition, the pressure of his engagements prevented him 
from preparing it. This is to be regretted, for there 
are few records of Christian philanthropy better adapted 
to stimulate the nobler impulses of young people. 

A year before his death Mr. Sturge, with modest hesi- 
tation, accepted the position of President of the Peace 
Society, in succession to Mr. Charles Hindley, and with his 
usual resolution to do the work before him, and in spite 
of his growing infirmities, he accompanied Mr. Bichard 
and Mr. Edward Smith, of Sheffield, on a somewhat 
extended tour through the North of England, with the 
special view of pressing the claims of peace principles on 
the young "before," as Mr. Sturge said, "the older 
ones have died." His inexpressible earnestness and 
pathos in the addresses delivered on these occasions were 
remarkable. He was to have presided at the annual 
meeting of the Peace Society on May 17th, and his 
name had been publicly announced, but on the 14th 
he was seized with fatal illness, and f' was not, for God 
took him.'^ 



CHAPTER X. 

VISIT TO MR. COBDEN AT MIDHURST. 

Towards the close of 1863 Mr. Eichard accepted the 
invitation of Mr. Cobden to spend a few daj^s with him 
at Dumford House, near Midhurst, in which neighbour- 
hood he was bom, his family having resided in the 
town for two hundred years. In the diary relative to 
this visit, which extends over forty pages, it is men- 
tioned that Mr. Cobden's father had taken to farming at 
a time when agriculture was in a very depressed state, 
and not having much faculty for business, he was not 
successful. His mother, however, was a woman of great 
energy. Just before Mr. Richard's visit to Dumford 
House Mr. Cobden had been addressing his consti- 
tuents at Rochdale, and as Mr. Bright accompanied 
him — the two appearing together the first time for 
many years — there was an immense assemblage of 
people to welcome them, the multitude outside being 
so great that it was necessary in order to get them 
into the building to employ a carpenter to saw out a 
portion of the wooden walls ; so that " we had," as 
Mr. Cobden said, " to enter like burglars into our own 
meeting.'' On his return home, Mr. Cobden suiffered 
rather severely from his old bronchial aiFection, and 
had been obliged to keep his bed for two or three 
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days, but on Mr. Richard's arrival he was much better. 
Many interesting conversations took place during this 
visit, the substance of which is recorded in the diary. 

The story of the Rochdale contretemps reminded Mr. 
Richard of a similar incident in connection with Mr. 
Ward Beecher's visit to England to advocate the cause 
of the North when the American Civil War was at its 
height. There was a great meeting at Exeter Hall, 
and it took Mr. Beecher a quarter of an hour to reach 
the platform, owing to the dense crowds that beset 
every avenue. Mr. Cobden expressed the highest ad- 
miration of Mr. Beecher's ability and skill as a popular 
speaker, and thought him an unmatched platform orator. 
The adroitness with which he converted interruptions 
into materials of success was very masterly. He in- 
stanced his answer to the cry of some one at Exeter 
Hall, " How about the Russians at New York ? " as an 
almost perfect example of successful repartee. 

" I heard him preach," said Mr. Cobden, " at his own chapel 
in Brooklyn when I was in America, and I can't say that I 
liked him much as a preacher. I thought there was about him 
what I should call an affected unaffectedness, if you can under- 
stand what I mean. Instead of appearing in the usual cleiical 
costume, he wore a loose shambling coat and a black tie, and walked 
to and fro along a sort of platform he had. And then there was 
a comic air about him, which was not pleasant to me who don't like 
anything like levity in a place of worship. I remember his saying 
that some public characters of whom he was speaking were like the 
man who tried to escape from his own shadow, and he acted this, 
turning his head back and running away from himself, as it were, 
until there was an audible titter through the whole church." He 
was much surprised when I told him that Beecher had a consider- 
able portion of his speech at Exeter Hall written, and that he read 
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it from the MS. I had seen his nofces, which he had given after- 
Trards at his own request to a friend of mine, at the same time 
telling him that he had no verbal memory. " Well," said Mr. 
Cobden, "I should not have thought that of Beecher, but that is 
precisely my case, and hence it is that I can never write a speech. 
I could not remember the words, and it would confuse ma" I 
asked him if he never wrote at all. ^He said, << I sometimes take 
half a sheet of note-paper,, and jot down some of the leading points 
on which I intend to speak, but never more. I never trouble myself 
about the mode of expressing an idea, if I only get it fairly and 
clearly into my mind." 

Continuing their conversation on the same subject, 

remarks were made on Mr. Bright's preparation for the 

platform : — 

I said that Bright did pre^Mire carefully the sentences and 
words of at least some portions of his speeches, as I had seen his 
notes when I was with him at Birmingham on the occasion of his first 
appearance in public after his election. " Oh, yes," said Mr. Cobden, 
" Bright has to work up to a cei^tain standard, for he has acquired the 
reputation of a great orator, to which I have never aspired. He 
elaborates his perorations, but I have never in my life thought of 
how I should finish a speech. And Bright is naturally an orator. 
With the exception of Gladstone, I don't think there is a man 
in the House of -Commons equal to him." I told him that the first 
time I had heard Bright was at a meeting at Peckham during ono 
of the great Anti-Corn Law Conferences in London, when the 
members used to go to hold meetings in the suburbs. He and 
George Thompson came. There was a goodly number of persons 
present, but they had come to hear Thompson, as Bright was at 
that time totally unknown in our region. But though he did not 
speak with the fluency that he does now, I was extremely struck 
with the force of intellect and language which he displayed. 
" Well," said Mr. Cobden, " the first time I ever heard Bright was 
at a school meeting in Bochdale. I was trying then to agitate a 
little on Ijehalf of popular education, and went over from Man- 
chester to attend a meeting there. He was then a very young man, 
and made a speech. It was highly rhetorical and declamatoiy, all 

J 
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about Borne and Palmyra, but there were evident indications of his 
natural aptitude for oratory. I remember his father, old Jacob 
Bright, drove me in his carriage to Manchester next day, as he was 
going there to attend the market or something. I said to him, 
* Your son John will make an orator ; you should encourage him, and 
give him an opportunity to practise.' *0h, no, no, no,' said the 
old gentleman, shaking his h«ad, * he must attend to business, he 
has got to look after the mills.' " 

One day Mr. Eichard having some writing to do 

for the Herald of Peace, Mr. Cobden looked over the 

last number of that periodical, and seeing the full 

report of the Empierors letter of invitation to the 

Powers of Europe to hold a Congress to consider the 

question of mutual disarmament, remarked : — 

" How admirably it is written ! He is a great master of style. 
When I wintered at Cannes, I met Bunsen there, who had seen a 
good deal of poor De Tocqueville, who had died there a little before. 
Indeed, Bunsen had been with him continually. He told me that 
De Tocqueville, though far enough from having any love for the 
Emperor, spoke in terms of great admiration of his style. ' He is 
the only man living,' he said, * who can write monunienial French.^ " * 

Under date December 1, Mr. Eichard records a con- 
versation apropos of the disastrous Imperial expedition 
to Mexico : — 

In the evening had a long conversation with Mr. Cobden after 

* A similar remark occurs in a letter written to Mr. W, Hargreaves, 
dated April, 1860, to which Mr. Cobden adds the following : " It is, I 
suppose, the consciousness of the possession of this talent, so greatly 
appreciated in Prance, which leads him to come before the public in print ; 
for, if he be taciturn in oral communications, the quality assuredly does not 
attach to his pen. But when we have praised his style, we have expressed 
the best that can be said of his volumes. The address announcing his 
intended marriage as a parvenu, and giving his reasons for making choice 
of a private individual for his wife, is the most striking of all for the 
ingenuity and boldness of his argument, and the beauty of its composi- 
tion."— Morley's " Life of Cobden," p. 352. 
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the family had retired. I asked him if he could give me any 
rational explanation of the Emperor of the French's expedition to 
Mexico. "No," he said, "I really cannot explain it. It is the 
greatest blunder that he ever made, and it has very much shaken my 
faith in his sagacity. I suppose those agents from Mexico deceived 
him as to the state of feeling in that country. And Slidell, no 
doubt, also encouraged him, in the hope that ultimately the Mexican 
invasion would lead to a diversion in favour of the South. I write 
constantly to Michel Chevalier and Aries Dufour, and sometimes 
Houher, and I know that by that means my sentiments become 
known to the Emperor. He has told them that he is always glad to 
know my views on any political questions. Well, I have expressed 
myself pretty freely on this Mexican business. He talks about up- 
holding the influence and power of the Latin race. But it is pre- 
posterous to apply that term to the Mexicans. They are a mongrel 
race of cross-breeds, Spaniards and Indians and Negroes, and I sup- 
pose the most degraded community in the world. If they are ever 
to be regenerated, it must be by Divine Providence, not by French 
Zouaves." He told me some facts which had been narrated to him 
by some Scotch gentlemen whom he had met on board ship return- 
ing from Mexico, showing a degree of social degradation almost 
incredible among the Mexicans. " We are come, sir," was the con- 
cluding expression of one of those gentlemen, "from a country in 
which all human virtue is extinct." "During the Exhibition last 
year," Mr. Cobden said, "I had a long conversation with Prince 
Napoleon on the subject. I saw him one evening in the gallery of 
the House of Commons, and went and sat with him for some time. 
I told him frankly that I thought the Emperor had made a great 
mistake in the Mexican expedition. * Well,' he said, * I was quite 
opposed to it from the beginning. But, at any rate, we were more 
logical than you. Having gone to Mexico to seek redress for certain 
wrongs, we did not retire without receiving any guarantee that our 
objects would be accomplished.' " 

The following entry relative to the working of the 
Land Laws in Sussex appears under date Decem- 
ber 2nd : — 

Had a long walk with Mr. Cobden before dinner. He took me 

J 2 
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through his own little estate, which consists of only about 160 
acres, as I understood him, and which he does not farm himself 
He talked about the tenure of land in this country, and said that 
the law of primogeniture and entail hardly existed now in any 
country in Europe but our own. In France and Germany the land 
had long been divided, and even in Spain they are breaking up the 
large estates of the hereditary nobility. I have (he said) ample 
opportunity of witnessing the operation of this law or custom which 
prevails in England. I am just at the junction of three large 
estates — that of Lord Leconfield, Lord Egmont, ^nd the Duke of 
Eichmond. I could take you for twenty miles in this county with- 
out passing beyond these three estates. There are eleven miles of 
wall around the park of Lord I>econfield, all of which, of course, is 
withdrawn from cultivation, and given up merely to herds of deer. 
And the land is constantly passing into fewer hands. Any man of 
small means who may be desirous of purchasing a piece of land has 
not the smallest chance ; for when any farm, or other piece of land, 
is known to be for sale, these great proprietors instantly step in 
and offer such prices as no one else can compete with. And they 
can make advances to people who have no intention to sell, and 
tempt them by such tenders as they cannot resist, so that the 
smaller landowners are more and more disappearing, their land 
going to swell the colossal estates of a few great magnates. And 
everything is done to encourage this tendency. Loixi Leconfield, I 
believe, is a worthy, amiable man, and a very good landlord. But 
he wa8 a man who had distinguished himself in no way whatever, 
and yet he was made a peer, simply because he had a landed estate 
of some £100,000 a year. One can understand and sympathise with 
the sentimental reluctance felt to see an old family like that of the 
Earl of Derby, for instance, diminished in power and influence by 
having their estate divided. The sourest Radical would feel some 
regret at seeing an ancient house like that disappear from the place 
it has so long occupied. But it is impossible to have the same feel- 
ing towards the illegitimate offspring of a man of fashion like Lord 
Egremont. . . . There is a superstition in this country about 
land which exists in no other country in the world. You can hardly 
refer to it at all without having the cry raised against you of 
agrarian Socialism. He then referred to the few words he and 
Bright had said on the subject at Rochdale, and the sort of panic 
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some of the papers had in consequence attempted to raise^ " But 
we neither of us attempted to say anything half so strong on the 
subject as Adam Smith, and on our return to the house he read me 
a passage from *The Wealth of Nations* on the law of primogeni- 
ture and entail, and then laughingly remai-ked, ' If Bright had said 
that, how he would have been branded as an incendiary and 
Socialist!"' 

The following story about Sir William Hayter 
and his peregrinations to feel the pulse of Ministers- 
expectant, is told under date Dec. 8 : — 

I read to Mr. Oobden a letter I had written for one of the 
Dissenting papers on the policy which the Nonconformists ought to 
pursue at the next general election. In this letter I had contended 
that unless we broke through the sort of superstitious allegiance we 
had always shown to the Whigs, and insisted upon making the 
recognition of some of the questions in which we, as Nonconformists, 
are interested, a condition of our future support of what is called the 
great Liberal party, we should be treated hereafter, as we had been 
heretofore, with indifference, if not with contempt. I had enforced 
tliia view by showing that almost every popular measure since the 
time of the Beform Bill had been carried by the parties who had 
agitated for them, resolutely refusing to subordinate them to the 
party convenience of the Whigs. I had specified the Abolition of 
Slavery, and of the Apprenticeship Act, and of the Corn Laws. Mr. 
Cobden cordially approved of the letter, and said I ought to add to 
my list the abolition of the taxes on knowledge by Milner-Gibson, 
and Bright and himself. " I will give you an illustration of that,*' 
he said. " When Sir Robert Peel's Ministry was broken up, ahd 
Lord Aberdeen's Government was in course of formation, I remem- 
ber well, on one dismal foggy morning in the winter of 1853, Hayter 
drove up to my house in Westbourne Terrace. He * hummed * and 
• hahed ' a good deal, and seemed to feel considerable difficulty in 
opening his business! I said to him, * Now, Hayter, I know what 
you are come about. It is about the formation of the new Govern- 
ment I will save you all embarrassment by saying at once that I 
am looking for no office, and if you gave me the choice of every office 
at your disposal, I should decline it without the smallest hesitation. 
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*Well,' Baid Hayter, evidently greatly relieved, 'that is devilish 
handsome. You can't conceive what difficulty we have with fellows. 
Every man wants some office for which he is not fit, and it is 
impossible to satisfy the pretensions of all.' * But stop a moment,' I 
said, * though I want nothing for myself or for anybody connected 
with me, I have one condition to make on which alone I can promise 
my support to the Government. I will say nothing at present on 
the question of organic reform, as this perhaps is not the time to 
urge that question. But you know there are a few of us who are 
deeply interested in the repeal of the taxes on knowledge ; and if 
your new Government does not take this subject up in earnest, I 
give you warning that I shall feel myself at liberty to oppose you 
with anybody who will join with me in an attack on those taxes.' 
Hayter admitted tliat my conditions were moderate and fair. And 
we afterwards acted on this principle. Milner-Gibson carried his 
motion [for the repeal of the advertisement duty], which gave us our 
first instalment of the measures we were contending for, by accepting 
the support of Tory votes irrespective of the Ministers' convenience, 
and the conset^uence was that they had ultimately (though they did 
it with a very bad grace) to adopt the measure." 

Many pages of Mr. Kich aid's diary are taken up 
with conversations relative to the Ihnes and its editor. 
The whole subject is treated with great fulness in Mr. 
Morley^s " Life of Cobden," but it may be supplemented 
by a few extracts. On the 4th of December Mr. 
Eichard was reading an article in the Tif?ies of the 
preceding day, which incidentally referred to the 
" satisfaction with which the poor might regard Mr. 
Bright's proposition for a division among them of the 
lands of the rich," already referred to in a preceding 
extract. He read it out to Mr. Cobden, who was very 
indignant and excited. It was urged by his friend that 
such imputations should not be allowed to pass un- 
challenged, for multitudes of people regarded the Times 
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as an oracle, and would gravely believe a charge like 
that. "Why doesn't Bright take it up ? " asked Mr. 
Richard. After a pause Mr. Cobden said, " I have a 
great mind to take it up myself. It will come better 
from me, perhaps, than from Bright, as he is the person 
inculpated." After a while he retired into his library, and 
having myself occasion about half an hour later to go 
into the same room to consult some book, he said to me, 
" Just come here and listen to this." He then read me 
the first sketch, hastily written in pencil, of the letter to 
the Times, which produced so much sensation a few days 
after. In the course of the day he asked me to hear it 
again, and suggest any alterations, " for we must," he 
said, " make it as little vulnerable as we can." I 
proposed two or three changes, which he at once 
accepted. 

The sequel is well known. The editor of the Times, 
on the plea that Mr. Cobden indulged in unfounded 
imputations, declined to insert the letter. Thereupon 
Mr. Cobden took the bold course of addressing the 
editor in person, to which communication Mr. Delane 
felt himself compelled personally to reply. The entire 
correspondence appears in Mr. Morley's biography, from 
which that author derives the conclusion that the inter- 
pretation by the Times of what had been said at Roch- 
dale was "plainly unjust, heedless, and calumnious," 
and that Mr. Delane's attempt to explain away the 
imputation of violence and spoliation was " wholly 
unsuccessful." But this by the way. The question of 
the relations of the Tifnes to the Government and the 
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public was the subject of frequent conversation between 
Mr. Cobden and his guest, but it is not necessary here 
to reproduce much that was said by the former, who told 
several stories as to the social influence exercised by Mr. 
Delane and his colleagues in the upper circles of society. 
One or two of these have already appeared in print. 
The following is, so far as we know, new : — 

Dui-ing the early part of Lord Aberdeen's Ministry, when the 
Eastern Question was being warmly discussed, but before the 
Crimean War had commenced, Mr. Cobden was at a grand dinner 
party given by Sir William Molesworth. Most of the members 
of the Cabinet, and many foreign Ministers were there. " I believe," 
said Mr. Cobden, " that the only peraons present not belonging to 
the official class were Mr. Delane and myself. After the party 
had broken up, a few of ns remaine<l behind. I remember we were 
sitting together in a large recess window. There were Molesworth, 
the Duke of Newcastle, the Bishop of Oxfiard, the Duke of Argyle, 
and, I think, Mr. Delane and myself. We were talking of the 
Eastern Question, when Delane turning to the Duke of Newcastle, 
said, * I tell you, Duke, if the Government yield to the clamour of 
these pot-house politicians for war, it will not be long before the 
same people will be clamouring no less loudly for your heads.' I 
had expressed myself pretty freely on the folly of going to war for 
the Turks. And as Delane and I were descending the stairs to- 
gether in going away, he said, *You ideally should express those 
sentiments in the House.' *I mean to do so,' was my reply, *and 
if I do, you will attack me in the Times,^ And so it happened. 
For shortly after this, the Times, which, as you remember, had 
been writing violently against the Turks, suddenly turned round 
and clamoured for war, and, of course, I and all who were in favour 
of peace were furiously attacked in its columns." 

Mr. Eichard naturally enjoyed this pleasant inter- 
course with his coadjutor in the cause of peace, who 
drove him ahout the country in his pony carriage, and 
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entertained him with stories ahout his neighbours. In 
one of these drives he pointed out a house once belong- 
ing to Lord Robert Spencer, where Fox and Sheridan, 
and the other Whig leaders of the day were in the habit 
of meeting. His lordship kept a good cook and a 
good cellar of wine, and they used to come down and 
spend weeks with him. At a sale there Mr. Cobden 
had bought a copy of Fox's history in which he found 
some autograph letters of that statesman, and these he 
sent to Lord John Russell. 

Li Lord Derby's Government of 1852 Mr. Disraeli 
became Chancellor of the Exchequer. He produced a 
curious Budget, which was fatal to the Administra- 
tion, and was the occasion of the following remarks : — 

Mr. Cobden spoke in terms of great admiration of the extraordinary 
versatility of power Disraeli displayed in mastering so completely 
all the details of our financial system, after his intellectual activity 
had been directed during the gi*eater part of his life to imaginative 
and fictitious literature. He thought Peel himself never made a clearer 
or more masterly statement than was his speech on the Budget. But 
he deems Disraeli to be utterly unprincipled. He believes that 
for the sake of eminence and power he would not scruple to play 
any part whatever in politics. There is only one part, he added, 
laughingly, which he cannot attempt, and that is to take Sir R H. 
Inglis's line and attempt to lead the religious party. He told me a 
curious anecdote about Disraeli. He has formed a sort of friendship 
for Bright, and on the night before the division on his Budget he 
sent for him to his own house, while the debate was going on in the 
House of Commons. Mr. Bright found him in a room in an upper 
storey, pacing about in a long and fantastic dressing-gown, looking 
at that midnight hour almost like a necromancer. He was preparing 
for the great eflbrt he was to make the following night. It was 
not very easy to find what was his object in seeking the interview. 
But he talked in a vety free and confidential tone about his own 
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feelings on the political crisis. " If," he said, " I could only get 
safely over the division on the Budget, I think I can see my way 
clear/' He then seemed to intimate that he had certain great pro- 
jects in contemplation. " But it's no use. I suppose we must go 
out. Well," he exclaimed, "I have been Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and I have led the House of Commons ; no one can take 
that from me." One remark he made reveals the kind of influence 
brought to bear by the naval and military circles on Ministers of 
State. " You can't conceive," he said, " how mucli I am bothered 
by these damned services ; there's no satisfying them." 

The following was the result of a conversation Mr. 
Eichard had with Mr. Cobden in July, 1861. The story 
has been told elsewhere, though perhaps not so fully : — 

Mr. Cobden told me that before he went to France, he called, in 
the first instance, upon Gladstone, Lord John, and Lord Palmerston 
to explain the purpose that was in his mind, of trying to per- 
suade the French Government to abandon its restrictive policy 
and negotiate with England for greater freedom of trade. The 
first entered into the subject with great interest. Lord John never 
seemed to give it a thought, but, after some commonplace remark 
betokening the most utter indifference, turned the conversation to 
something else. Lord Palmerston, to do him justice, though 
evidently not feeling much interest in the matter, did nevertheless 
talk about it seriously with him for five or ten minutes. ''But 
I will tell you," he said, "a curious anecdote of what happened 
at that interview, which will show you the sort of influence by 
which men even in that position are befooled. I asked Palmer- 
ston, ' What do you really think of that man over the water ] ' re- 
ferring to Louis Napoleon. ' Well,' said he, tossing his hands up in 
his jaunty fashion, * I can hardly say. Certainly, for the eight or 
nine years he has been at the head of affairs in France, nothing 
could have been more straightforward and apparently friendly than 
his conduct towards us. But still there are circumstances which are 
suspicious. For instance, we have just received infoiTnation from 
our Consul at Nantes that he is building in that port some 80 or 
100 flat- bottomed boats evidently adapted to effect a landing on a 
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shallow beach.' * Well,' said Mr. Cobden, * of oourse I could say 
nothing to that, as I had no means of refuting the allegation. But 
when I went to France, the very first man I met there— -he men- 
tioned his name, but I forget it — adverting to the foolish apprehen- 
sions that prevailed in England, and especially to the talk that was 
then rife of making coal a contraband of war, and of preventing 
its export to France because it furnished the French with the means 
of working their steam navy, said that the Emperor had been so 
provoked by this kind of language that he was determined not to 
have any foreign coal at all for the use of the fleet. There is plenty 
of coal, added this gentleman, in France along the valley of the 
Ix>ire and elsewhere, and the Emperor has just ordered some sixty 
or seventy boats to be built for the purpose of carrying coal along 
the canals, etc. Well, I thought, these most likely are Lord Pal- 
merston's flat-bottomed boats. Having occasion to go and see a 
friend at a place about half way to Nantes, I persuaded him to 
accompany me thera We were received and entertained most hand- 
somely by the leading merchants of the town. I spoke to them 
about these boats, and the apprehensions they excited in Englaud. 
They laughed most heartily, and begged me to go and see them. 
But I first called upon the Consul, and inquired about them. He 
rather fought shy of the subject. At last, however, he went with 
me to see one of these boats, which lay in the canal, laden with coal. 
It was an iron box (made of cast-iron) oval at both ends, flat-bot- 
tomed, so that if it had touched the ground nothing could have 
moved it, with no means of steerage ; in short, a thing adapted 
only for river or canal navigation, and which would have been 
wholly useless anywhere else. And yet these were actually the 
boats that created such alarm in England, and were regarded by 
some as conclusive proofs that Louis Napoleon was proposing the 
invasion of this coimtry I ' " 

On the same occasion there was a conversation 
apropos of Lord John Kussell's last speech in the House 
of Commons, in which he referred to the alleged inten- 
tion of France to annex Sardinia, in the course of 
which Mr. Cobden said the Emperor had told him 
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that at the meeting at Plombieres there was a regular 
bargain with Cavour that, in certain contingencies, 
Nice and Savoy should be surrendered to France. 
Mr. Cobden went on to refer to a correspondence lie 
had had with Lord John when he was in France : — 

When Lord Palmerston made that extraordinary speech on the 
question of the fortifications, in which he said that the only way to 
keep peace with France was to arm against her to the utmost, Mr. 
Cobden was in the very midst of the negotiations for the Commercial 
Treaty, to which the men here, under whose authority he was acting, 
never seemed to give a thought. Wlien that outrageous speech was 
delivered, he wrote to Lord John to remonstrate, and intimated that 
it was of small use his going on with the work in which he was 
engaged, if the English Ministers were intent upon flinging such 
gratuitous insults at the French Grovernraent. I knew before that he 
had written such a letter, for he had sent a copy to a friend in England, 
with a request that he would show it me. I now asked him if Lord 
John had replied. "Yes," he said, "and you never saw such a letter 
iu your life. His answer to my remarks were of the vaguest descrip- 
tion, and yet most arrogant in their tone. He talked of Lindsay 
and myself as allowing ourselves to be made tools of by the French 
Emperor, and sent me a quotation from Macau lay's history about 
Louis XIV. writing to his ambassador in this country to persuade 
the people against having a standing army. It so happened that I 
received his letter as I was going to Algiers, but as I had all the 
necessary documents and references at hand, I wrote him a pretty 
sharp answer. T told him we need not go back so far as the dme of 
Louis XIV. for examples of men in office trying to put down inde- 
pendent members of Parliament who were endeavouring to do their 
duty to their country by imputing to them dishonourable motives, or 
something to that effect But, said Mr. Cobden, what I wanted parti- 
cularly to say to you to-day is this — that Gibson is deeply occupied 
with this question of the armaments. I was at the marriage of his 
daughter the other day, and he took that opportunity of speaking 
with me on the subject long and earnestly. He is very uneasy and 
uncomfortable, and no wonder, for things are taking a direction so 
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ntterly opposed to the views he advocated when out of office. He 
has hitherto tried to calm his conscience with the Commercial 
Treaty and the Repeal of the Paper Duties. But he is far from 
satisded. He says there is an element in the Cabinet that would 
strenuously sustain a movement tending to an understanding with 
France for a mutual reduction of armaments. But I objected that 
nothing could be done while Palmerston was in office. * Oh ! I 
don't know about that,' said Gibson; Hhe old man has no pre- 
judices, and if he thinks it would tend to keep him in office, I 
believe he would entertain it, for I assure you he has no idea of 
dying or retiring.' " 

Mr. Cobden died in 1865, two years after the visit 
above referred to. His cordial friendship with the 
Secretary of the Peace Society is attested by the fact 
that Mrs. Cobden requested Mr. Eichard to write a 
biography of her illustrious husband, on which subject 
something is said in a subsequent chapter. 

The correspondence between Mr. Cobden and Mr. 
Eichard was for many years frequent. The letters 
written by the latter, which have been placed in the 
hands of the author, mainly refer to the various phases 
of the Peace movement, and to the political topics to be 
dealt with in the leading articles of the Star, in which 
Mr. Cobden took a lively interest, looking to his friend 
to give the right tone to that newspaper. There are 
frequent references to passing political questions and 
leaders of parties, and to Mr. Richard's anxiety to retain 
Mr. Cobden's active assistance without any wish to 
regard him as directly identified with the Peace Society. 



CHAPTER XL 

LETTERS ON WALES — MARRIAGE — ELECTION FOR MERTHYR. 

In 1864 Mr. Ricliard was once again able to render a 
great service to his fellow-countrymen. During the 
early part of that year he published a series of letters 
in the Morning and Evening Star on the social and 
political condition of Wales. He was led to undertake 
this work by observing the lack of accurate knowledge 
as to the state of society in the iTincipality that existed 
in England, where there appeared to prevail a vague 
notion that the Welsh were a simple, warm-hearted, 
good-natured race, who talked a strange guttural jargon, 
and whom John Bull was called upon condescendingly to 
patronise. The impression created by the reports of the 
Education Commission — " those huge official libels " — 
some seventeen years before had by no means been effaced, 
and Mr. Richard again tried to be "an interpreter 
between Wales and England." In these fourteen 
letters Mr. Eichard covered wide ground, and presented 
an array of authentic facts which showed to what 
good purpose he had kept up his acquaintance with 
the language and literature, and, through them, with 
the social and religious condition of his native land. 
The topics dealt with may be briefly indicated. In the 
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first letter it was shown how utterly the Church of 
England had failed in her duty as the moral and 
spiritual instructor of the Welsh nation ; in the second, 
that she had habitually and strenuously resisted the 
eflforts made by others to supply her own lack of 
service ; and in the third, that this obstructive policy 
had gradually created a nation of Dissenters, as was 
proved by the Census returns in 1851. The author 
then describes the agencies which were the means of 
evangelising the people of the Principality, including 
some 3,000 places of worship erected at their own 
cost, indulges in some eloquent reminiscences of the 
great popular preachers who, in his boyhood, so 
powerfully wrought upon himself,* and points out 
the salutary influence exerted by class-meetings and 
Sunday schools largely composed of adults. The 
results of this experience were seen in the intelligence 
and mental activity of the population, as shown by 
the large stores of ancient literature in the vernacular, 
and the extent and variety of living literature in the 
shape of periodicals, dictionaries, commentaries, and 
other Scriptural works — Wales being a great customer 
to the Bible Society — while there was an "insatiable 
demand *' for works of poetry and music, and a great 
sale for English as well as Welsh newspapers. In 
addition to the religious element as the chief factor 
in Welsh civilisation, the national mind had received a 
powerful impulse from institutions like the Eisteddfod, 
which were now spread over the whole face of the 

* See qaotation in Chapter I. 
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Principality, containing, according to Matthew Arnold, 
" a something which in the English common people 
is not to be found'*; or to quote Bishop Thirlwall, 
a " national recreation in literature and music to be 
met with nowhere else." In this chapter there are 
some interesting illustrations of the musical genius of 
the Principality. Then by an array of varied facts 
of official authority, it is shown that the proportion 
of criminals to the population of Wales was forty-four 
per cent, less than in England, while nearly one-half of 
these were not natives of the Principality. With the 
charge of excess in illegitimacy brought against his 
countrymen, Mr. Richard fearlessly and exhaustively 
deals, disproving it by comparative statistics. But, as 
he says, " a community whose religious privileges and 
professions are so ample, ought to be able to show some 
fruits of positive and practical virtues;" and these 
were found in the well-known liberality with which the 
Welsh, even in the rural districts, support their religious 
and educational institutions — say, at a cost of a quarter 
of a million a year — though the gentry are almost 
exclusively Churchmen. The remaining topics dis- 
cussed in the ** Letters " are, the state of representation, 
the causes of its anomalies — such as the slow growth of 
interest in politics, and the influence of the clergy and 
gentry — and there is a most vivid and bold picture of 
the political supremacy of Welsh landlords. The facts 
stated in these chapters, though no doubt true at 
the time (1864), are now almost an anachronism, so 
great has been the political revolution effected in the 
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Principality in the last twenty years, in which Mr. 
Bichard was the prime mover. 

These letters, of which the vigorous argument, the 
play of fancy, the wealth of illustration, and the keen- 
ness of sarcasm, must be studied in the original, created 
a wide-spread impression on both sides the border. 
They were published in a separate form, reproduced in 
the Welsh language, and were the subject of approving 
resolutions at a large number of meetings in Wales,. and 
among the Welsh in England. Some years later (1873) 
at the Eisteddfod at Mold, Mr. Gladstone went out of 
his way to give the following striking testimony as to 
their eflfect on himself: — "I will frankly own to you 
(he said) that I have shared at a former time, and 
before I had thus acquainted myself with the subject, 
the prejudices which prevail to some extent in England 
and among Englishmen, with respect to the Welsh 
language and antiquity ; and I have come here to tell 
you how and why I have changed my opinion. It is 
only fair that I should say that a countryman of yours, 
a most excellent Welshman, Mr. Eichard, M.P., did a 
great deal to open my eyes to the true state of the facts 
by a series of letters which, some years ago, he ad- 
dressed to a morning journal, and which he subsequently 
published in a small volume, that I recommend to the 
attention of all persons wh6 may be interested in the 
subject." 

The close of 1 866 was a turning point in Mr. Eichard's 
personal history. On the 20th of December in that year 
he married Augusta Matilda, third daughter of Mr. 
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John Farley, of Kennington. The interesting cere- 
mony, at which his friend the Eev. J. Baldwin Brown 
officiated, took place in Stockwell Congregational Church. 
The newly-married couple had for many years known 
each other as friends, their tastes, aspirations, and re- 
ligious convictions being in thorough harmony. The 
union proved to be the happiest event in Mr. Eichard's 
life. The congratulations that poured in upon Mr. 
Bichard from all parts of the Principality indicated the 
general interest felt by Welshmen in the domestic wel- 
fare of their favourite countryman. Though not then 
young, being fifty-four years of age, Mr. Bichard was 
easily able, by reason of his amiable and unselfish tem- 
perament, to adapt himself to new conditions, as well as 
to win affection ; and the devotion of the wife to the 
husband during the twenty-two years of their wedded 
life could not fail to be noticed by all who knew them. 
Mrs. Bichard identified herself heart and soul with her 
husband's public and private interests, accompanied him, 
if possible, in all his journeys, and when his health 
became enfeebled in after-years, redoubled her solicitude, 
and would hardly allow him to venture out unattended 
by herself. In all probability her thoughtful and con- 
tinuous care greatly prolonged his life. It is not sur- 
prising that so true a help-meet shared the popularity of 
her husband in the Principality. " Her pleasant face," 
says one writer, " was as familiar to Welsh audiences as 
that of Mr. Bichard, and as long as the one is remem- 
bered, the other will not be forgotten." 

At first Mr. and Mrs. Bichard lived at Tottenham, 
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but subsequently removed to Clapham Eoad, during 
which time they enjoyed the ministry of the Rev. J. 
B. Brown, at Brixton Congregational Church. 

The Conference held by the Liberation Society, 
described in Chapter IX., had been so successful as to 
suggest a more complete organisation of the Princi- 
pality. An influential committee was formed in North 
as well as in South Wales, and thus prepared the way in 
both divisions for a series of meetings with a view to 
organise local and electoral action. Mr. Eichard, Mr. 
Miall, and Mr. Carvell Williams, the indefatigable 
Secretary of the Society, were appointed a deputation 
to visit Wales in the autumn of 1866. One of these 
assemblies was held at Aberayron, in Cardiganshire. 
That county was then represented by Sir Thomas 
Ijloyd, and many of the dissatisfied Nonconformists 
were anxious to nominate as their candidate at the 
ensuing election Mr. Henry Eichard, who had, as we 
know, strong local claims. In the course of one of his 
speeches, Mr. Miall, after deprecating the re-election 
of their present member as an unreliable man, went on 
to say : — " Tivke nobody as your representative but one 
in whose soundness of character you have implicit 
reliance — one who has sympathy with you in your 
objects, one who has earnestness of desire to promote 
those objects, one who is worthy of your suffrage. Here 
(turning to Mr. Eichard) is your man. You have heard 
him to-day expound the objects you have in view. What 
would we give to hear such an exposition in the House 
of Commons ! " It would have been strange if the 
K 2 
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suggestion had not been welcomed with enthusiastic 
applause.* 

Mr. Eichard did indeed shortly after stand for his 
native county, but was not destined to sit for it. There 
were already two Liberals in the field, and it was repre- 
sented to him that if he persisted a Tory might be 
returned. For this reason he withdrew, but in a subse- 
quent address to the electors he stated that the many 
proofs of enthusiasm in his favour which he had 
received convinced him that, had he maintained his can- 
didature, he would have been triumphantly returned. 

In the next electoral attempt there was no element 
of uncertainty. No sooner was there a prospect of an 
additional member being given to ]\Ierthyr, than the 
Nonconformists and Liberal electors there resolved that 
Henry Eichard should have the new seat. The General 
Election took place in September, 1868, but as early as 
a twelvemonth before a deputation from public meetings 
in Merthyr and Aberdare waited upon Mr. Eichard in 
London to present the resolutions which had been 
adopted, declaring that he was a fit and proper person 
to represent them in Parliament. The new Parlia- 
mentary borough consisted of Merthyr Tydvil, Aber- 
dare, Hirwain, and Mountain Ash, the constituency 

• It is worthy of not« that at one of the Conferences referred to, held 
at Denbigh, Professor Goldwin Smith, who was spending his yaeation in 
the neighbourhood, came forward to avow his sympathy with the move- 
ment. *' It is/' he said, " because I am a faithful son of the English 
Church that I am a hearty and avowed enemy of the Establishment. I do 
not advocate anything violent or precipitate in a matter so unspeakably 
momentous ; but I am convinced that, unless the Establishment dies, the 
English Church cannot live." 
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of 1,300 becoming, by the Eeform Act of 1867, 
some 13,000, mostly miners and colliers. Mr. Eichard 
hesitated to accept the flattering invitation until he had 
in person met the constituency, but, after attending five 
crowded public meetings, and explaining his views on 
political questions, he received enthusiastic votes of con- 
fidence, and such promises of support as already assured 
for him a safe seat. He all the more promptly obeyed 
the call of Merthyr, and of Wales generally, because the 
great question at issue at the election was the disestab- 
lishment of the Irish Church, on which Mr. Gladstone 
had just defeated the Derby Grovemment — a question, 
too, on which the people of the Principality, who were 
suffering from a like grievance, hardly less intolerable, 
felt the keenest interest. The circumstances of Merthyr 
were, however, peculiar. The sitting member was the 
Eight Hon. H. A. Bruce, formerly Vice-President of 
the Council, a steady-going moderate Liberal, and 
much respected throughout the neighbourhood. He 
decided to stand again. But the large employers of 
labour could not brook the candidature of a Noncon- 
formist minister, and seemed to think they could carry 
both seats. Without regard to politics they rallied to 
the support of Mr. Fothergill, the managing director of 
one of the largest ironworks of the district, who also 
flew the Liberal flag. Although each candidate stood 
independently, the contest was conducted without re- 
course being had to the usual electoral devices, such as 
intimidation, personalities, and treating. A great wave 
of enthusiasm swept over the constituency, and it was 
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manifest from the first that the newly -enfranchised work- 
ing men intended to carry in the candidate of whom 
they were so proud at the head of the poll, leaving the 
second seat to be scrambled for by the other two. Great 
meetings were held in support of Mr. Bichard, some- 
times in halls and often on the hill-sides outside the 
town, and against his wishes the popular feeling found 
vent in bonfires, fireworks, and torchlight processions, 
and even in dragging by hand the carriage of the pro- 
testing candidate from place to place. At that time, 
though the ballot only '' loomed in the distance," the 
result of the open voting of the Merthyr constituency 
was as follows : — 

Mr. Henry RichArd ... 11,667 

Mr. Richard Fothergill 7,613 

Right Hon. H. A. Bruce 5,797 

' These figures tell their own story. A majority of 
four thousand on a, first election is almost unprecedented, 
and was well nigh the highest on the polls of 1868. 
Throughout the Principality the return of Mr. Eichard 
was celebrated as a national triumph, and from the first 
he was regarded as "the Member for Wales." The 
defeat of Mr. Bruce was unexpected, and generally 
deplored. It was brought about by the scornful treat- 
ment of Mr. Richard's supporters, not only by Mr. 
Fothergill's friends, but by those of Mr. Bruce (himself 
holding aloof), who thought that somehow their favourite 
would come in. They were left in the lurch, though 
a great number of Mr. Eichard's adherents gave theii* 
second vote to Mr. Bruce. But that statesman bore his 
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reverse magnanimously, and ever retained a great re- 
gard for Mr. Eichard. The right honourable gentle- 
man afterwards secured a seat for Renfrewshire, became 
Home Secretary in Mr. Gladstone's administration, and 
was subsequently raised to the peerage under the title 
of Lord Aberdare. 

What greatly enhanced Mr. Richard's delight at 
the turn of political events was the election of so 
many tried Liberals with himself for the Principality. 
Instead of there being seventeen indiflferent Liberals, 
who on Nonconformist questions were generally absent 
from the House, there were now twenty-three adherents 
of a thoroughly Liberal policy — including, for the first 
time, three Dissenters — ^most of whom were to be de- 
pended upon to vote straight. Licluded iji the Welsh 
brigade were Mr. DiUwyn, an old member always true 
as steel; Mr. Osborne Morgan who, down to the present 
time, has been an able and reliable supporter of Liberal 
principles and Welsh claims ; Mr. E. M. Richards, who 
was an uncompromising Nonconformist, and the ever- 
ready coadjutor of the senior member for Merthyr in all 
good work; Colonel Stepney; Mr. — afterwards Sir — 
Hussey Vivian; Mr. Morgan Lloyd; Mr. C. R. Talbot 
(now the father of the House) ; the Hon. W. O. Stan- 
ley ; Mr. Hanbury Tracy ; Mr. Jones Parry ; and Mr. 
Whalley . There was also the added satisfaction of seeing 
victory achieved along the whole line. Mr. Gladstone 
came into power with the magnificent majority of about 
120, including no less than 95 supporters of religious 
equality, of whom 63 were Protestant Nonconformists. 
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The list did not comprise Mr. Miall, but a few months 
later he was returned for Bradford, and took his seat 
beside his honourable friend the member for Merthyr. 

The speeches of Mr. Eichard during the Merthyr 
election were weighty, pungent, and lively, and, it need 
hardly be said, devoid of claptrap. In one of them, 
delivered at the Drill HiaU, he adverted to one or two 
personal questions which illustrate his eflfective style of 
argument when put on his mettle. Eefusing to attack 
any man, or to allude to either of the gentlemen whom 
he regarded, not as opponents, but as competitors for 
the second seat, he replied to the charge that he was a 
stranger. If that meant that he lived some 160 miles 
from Merthyr he must plead guilty. He was not 
always able to meet them and put a finger in their 
hand while having no sympathy with their innermost 
and most sacred feelings. Did he obtrude himself on 
the people of Merthyr? No, they did him the honour 
of seeking him out, and saying, " Come, we think you 
possess certain qualifications to represent us in the 
House of Commons ? *' And why ? 

" You knew me. You knew that though my lot was cast in 
London, yet I had been loyal in heart to the old land of my birth, 
the scene of my childhood's joys, and the place of my fathers' 
sepulchres; you knew that I had never missed an opportunity to 
do what 1 could to promote the religious, educational, and political 
interests of my country ; and you knew that I had done all in my 
power to repel the base and groundless calumnies by which our 
national reputation had been defamed. And I think I know you. 
I have kept up my acquaintance with our old language and flourish- 
ing literature. I know your many social and religious virtues. I 
know, and have had pleasure in proclaiming the fact in the presence 
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of Englishmen, that you here, out of your abundant poverty, when 
you have been neglected by those who ought to have taken charge 
of your spiritual interests, have provided a more perfect machinery 
for religious instruction than is to be found in any other part of 
the empira" 

Then he was somewhat contemptuously described as 
a preacher — 

" Yes," said Mr. Richard, " I am a preacher and the son of a 
preacher. I know no occupation and no name more honourable. 
Some of the best and greatest men the world ever saw — far better 
and greater than those who sneer at the name — have belonged to 
that profession. Martin Luther, Las Casas the great apostle of the 
Indians, John Wesley, George Whitfield, Thomas Chalmers, Robert 
Hall, Wm. EUery Channing, were preachers; and one infinitely 
greater than they all, whose name I will not profane by introducing 
it on this occasion, came to preach liberty to the captives and the 
opening of the prison to those that were bound. I cannot help 
thinking that it has been bad tactics on the part of my opponents 
to fling this word as a reproach at me — of all places in the world — in 
the Principality. Welsh people know that they owe much — almost 
everything — to their preachei-s." 

Again, it was alleged that he was not a rich man, 
and there, he said, they had hit the bull's-eye. He held 
that the lack of wealth was a real qualification, for there 
were already too many rich men in the House of Com- 
mons, by reason of which their taxation was so enormous. 
He denied that the rich alone were qualified to legislate 
for the poor, any more than the poor for the rich. The 
above quotations and others that might be given, not 
only attest the loftiness of Mr. Eichard's ideal, and the 
moral influence of his eloquence, but his electioneering 
skill in the best sense of the word. It is certainly 
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remarkable that the only new seat for Wales should 
have been reserved for its foremost champion. 

Mr. Eichard retained his seat for Merthyr to the 
end of his days — twenty years — ^his majorities, whenever 
there was a contest, being overwhelming. When possible 
he paid an annual visit to the electors, and always 
received a hearty vote of confidence. Once or twice, 
when unable to render such active service as at an earlier 
period, he offered to resign ; but his constituents would 
not hear of it, and declared that he held the seat for 
life. His expenses were always paid by friends among 
his constituents. 

Most of the Liberal members for Wales were 
present at a congratulatory banquet given at the 
Freemasons' Tavern in February, 1869, when the 
session opened. Mr. Bruce, though no longer a Welsh 
member, had engaged to preside, but was at the last 
moment summoned to Osborne, and regretted his 
absence all the more, as it deprived him of the oppor- 
tunity of showing that his interest in the affairs of the 
Principality, and his desire to promote the welfare of its 
population, had not, in the slightest degree, diminished. 
In his absence Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen, Under- 
Secretary for the Home Department, now Lord 
Brabourne, took the chair, and amongst the speakers 
were Lord R. Grrosvenor, Mr. Morley, and Mr. Miall ; 
the last-named remarking that they were cele- 
brating the fact that Wales had found her tongue 
though as yet she only spoke in syllables. Mr. Bichard 
referred to the use of the landlords' screw, which had 
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excited so much indignation in Wales, and would 
perhaps lead to the sweeping away of the Tory party in 
the Principality altogether, and he mentioned the receipt 
in that room of a telegram, as to an occurrence which 
had excited indignation throughout Wales — the refusal 
of a Welsh clergyman near Menai-bridge to allow 
any K'onconformist minister to speak in the church- 
yard, in which the much-respected Rev. Henry Eees 
had been buried. He expressed a hope that the mem- 
bers around him would support the bill about to be 
introduced for throwing open the parochial burial- 
ground for Dissenting services. A banquet on a larger 
scale was also held at Colston Hall, Bristol, to celebrate 
the Liberal victories, at which Mr. Richard was one of 
the most conspicuous guests, and Mr. Morley and Mr. 
Mundella made elaborate speeches. The member for 
Merthyr said that he had only had a week's experience 
in the House of Commons, and thus far he had found it 
uncommonly dull, but he believed there was a larger 
proportion of earnest men there than in the last Parlia- 
ment. He also paid a tribute of respect to their hon. 
member, Mr. Morley, with whom it had been his 
privilege to work for a quarter of a century in promoting 
the religious, educational, and social well-being of the 
people. 



CHAPTER XII. 

FIRST SPEECHES IN PARLIAMENT. 

The period immediately preceding and succeeding Mr. 
Eichard's entrance into Parliament was as much a 
golden era in the advance towards religious equality, 
as was the period from 1848 to 1851 the brightest 
in connection with the Peace movement. Political 
Nonconformists had been stimulated, mainly through 
the energetic action of the Liberation Society, to assert 
themselves in the constituencies, and their power on 
behalf of religious liberty was soon felt in the House of 
Commons ; the commanding influence of Mr. Gladstone 
and other foremost Liberal statesmen being thrown into 
the scale. In 1858 the Jews were admitted to Parlia- 
ment, and two years later the Edinburgh Annuity Tax 
was doomed, and the Grammar Schools were opened to 
Dissenters. Compulsory Church rates were abolished 
in 1868, after a protracted legislative conflict. Next 
year, after the general election which brought Mr. 
Gladstone into power as Prime Minister, with a large 
majority at his back, the Irish Church Disestablishment 
Act was passed — a political revolution and an important 
precedent. Greater facilities were also given for the 
admission of Dissenters into endowed schools, while 
1870 witnessed the abrogation of University tests, and 
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the passing of the Elementary Education Act, which had 
its good as well as its bad features. Now and then there 
may have been some friction between the responsible 
statesmen who carried these measures for the extension 
of religious freedom and their supporters, but there 
they are inscribed in the statute book of the Eealm ; 
and in the retrospect of what was then accomplished 
in Parliament, Liberals and Nonconformists may well 
feel that they are under deep and lasting obligations 
to the illustrious Prime Minister who placed his all- 
powerful influence at their service. It was a brilliant 
chapter in the political history of the United King- 
dom which should ever be held by them in lively re- 
membrance. 

Mr. Eichard made his maiden speech in the House 
of Commons on Monday, March 22, 1869, during the 
debate on the second reading of the Irish Church Bill, 
which, of course, he vigorously supported. He spoke 
as a representative of the Nonconformists of Wales, and 
with the authority of a man who had convictions and 
not mere opinions on the subject. It was, said the 
Spectator, a striking and eloquent speech, with the 
promise that Mr. Eichard would take a position in the 
House and make himself heard and known. The 
Liberal Welsh newspapers expressed themselves as 
being proud of their representative, whose speech was 
weU listened to even after the elaborate addresses of Sir 
Eoundell Palmer and Sir John Coleridge. That the 
hon. member made a good impression and elicited 
hearty cheers was, said a local Merthyr paper, peculiarly 
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gratifying to his constituents.* The most effective 
part of his speech was that which referred to the 
success of voluntaryism in Wales. He asked whether 
the well-to-do Protestant landlords and farmers of the 
North of Ireland could not make as ample provision for 
their religious needs as the poor, persecuted, struggling 
people of the Principality. The facts he adduced, on 
this subject appeared to make a great impression on the 
House, and his emphatic denial of the allegation ot 
Mr. Gathome Hardy [now Lord Cranbrook] that the 
Nonconformist chapels in Wales were mostly built by- 
speculators, who got good interest for the investment, 
obliged that gentleman to admit that he had been, 
to some extent, misinformed. In concluding his ad- 
dress, Mr. Eichard remarked that no Church that had 
been disestablished, and had tasted the sweets oi 
freedom, ever wanted to go hack to the " House of 
Bondage," and he predicted that if the free Irish 
Church set itself to do the work of evangelisation, 
relying upon the presence of its Great Master, it would 
a quarter of a century hence erect in honour of Mr. 
Gladstone, at present .denounced as a confiscator and a 
spoliator, a monument on which would be inscribed 
" To the man who liberated the Irish Church." 

When the Session of 1869 was considerably advanced, 
Mr. Eichard found another much-desired opportunity 
of serving his oppressed fellow-countrymen on the floor 

* Sabsequentlj at the anniyersary meeting of Gheshunt College, at 
which Mr. Richard presided, the Bey. Dr. Allon said that he heard the 
Chairman's first " Sermon " in the House of Commons, and it was an 
address that made him feel proud that one of his own cloth was there. 
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of the House of Commons. The landlords of the Prin- * 
cipality were greatly enraged at their defeat in the 
polling booth, and the language they used at their 
" consolation banquet " was, said Mr. Richard, similar 
to that resorted to by the assembly of defeated heroes 
commemorated by Milton in his Paradise Lost. But 
their anger was not restricted to words. That their 
tenants — ^mostly tenants-at-will — should presume to act 
independently in the choice of representatives was un- 
pardonable in the eyes of the territorial magnates, and 
without hesitation or delay they were made to feel the 
iron hand of the owners of the soil. No less than two 
hundred notices of ejectment were served, after the 
election, upon tenants who had dared to give Liberal 
votes, and some of the cases involved much cruel hard- 
ship. A storm of indignation arose throughout the 
Principality, and it was resolved by the Welsh Liberal 
members to bring the subject before the House. To the 
new member for Merthyr was entrusted the responsi- 
bility of moving a resolution condemnatory of the 
conduct of the Welsh landlords. 

Mr. Richard brought forward his motion at the 
evening sitting of the House on Tuesday, July 8th. 
There was a good attendance. Facing the hon. member 
was a phalanx of the very men whose offences he was 
about to expose. But with full command over himself 
and his materials, and sustained by his moral courage 
and high patriotic purpose, he spoke for about an hour 
with perfect self-possession and fervid eloquence. It 
was felt for the first time, on both sides of the House, 
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that Welsh Nonconformists had an adequate repre- 
sentative in Parliament. The resolution he proposed 
was as follows : — " That in the opinion of this House 
the proceedings of certain landlords in Wales towards 
their tenants, on account of their free exercise of the 
franchise at the late elections, are unprecedented and 
unconstitutional, and an infringement of the rights 
conferred by Parliament on the people of this country." 
Mr. Miall, who sat by his side, thus describes the 
scene : — 

" Much that Mr. Richard told to the House must have been new 
to the ears of those who heard it, but simply because Wales has 
not, until now, sent a member fit in all respects to* represent her. 
His description of the political and literary sympathies of the Noncon- 
formists, or, in other words, the people, of the Principality, the depth 
and consistency of their political feelings, and the extent of their 
reading and their education, was listened to, we are afraid, with that 
sort of curious interest with which persons always listen to entirely 
new information. When the speaker proceeded to describe how 
education and political intelligence had spread amongst the people, 
but how the landlords could not, or would not, understand this, he 
hit upon what we believe to be the real secret of landlord intolerance. 
For if we were to get at the hearts of these men we should, no 
doubt, find them to be very little different from our own. But 
their feelings have been warped out of their norihal course by the 
fact that they have for many generations past, and until very 
recently, naturally stood in a position in almost all respects superior 
to that of their tenants. Just now, we imagine, these positions 
are reversed. The statements of the member for Merthyr, given 
as they were with names, dates, and every proof of authenticity 
and truthfulness, made in calm language, and with no attempt at 
undue denunciation, with no violence of manner, tone, or temper — 
any of which would, under the circumstances, have been excusable — 
made a singular impression. Those on the Liberal benches who 
sat around Mr. Eichard very soon acquired confidence, not only 
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in his strength, but in his case, while those who sat opposite were 
dismayed by the marshalled array of evidence which was brought 
forward against them. The speaker, so overwhelming were his facts, 
could well afford to be moderate. As he detailed case after case 
of almost unparalleled cruelty, as he told of conscience being over- 
borne, of homes deserted, of fortunes lost, of the fruit of industry 
being thrown away, an indignant spirit arose. Once there was 
an attempt to sneer him down. This was when the speaker 
described how stalwart men, who were compelled to leave their 
homes, had been seen with tears in their eyes. Then the base 
and hardening influence of harsh and base actions was seen; for 
the recital excited in the Opposition, not disgust, but nothing but 
jeering laughter. When Mr. Richard sat down, it was felt that he 
had won his case. The Welsh landlords who rose to speak in 
opposition had nothing substantial to say in their defence. The moral 
sense of the House was against them, and they spoke perhaps even 
worse than they usually speak. It was not necessary to push the 
resolution to a division." * 

The honourable member for Merthyr was well sup- 
ported in the debate by his Welsh colleagues. Foremost 
amongst them was Mr. Osborne Morgan, who seconded 
the resolution, and who, while exonerating Sir Watkin 
Wynn (representing Denbighshire with himself) from 
undue influences, supplemented his friend's statements 
with regard to Cardiganshire and Carmarthenshire, 

* The following corroborative remarks as to Mr. Richard's address 
appeared in the Illustrated Times :- " It was not without misgiving that 
we set ourselves to listen to Mr. Richard. Will he he able to throw off 
* The Little Bethel* style and manner ? if not, he is a lost man. Whatever 
misgivings we had were in a few niinntes dispelled. He spoke from the 
first bravely, vigorously, eloquently, without a taint of the conventicle in 
manner, tone, or language. He has only been in the House a few months, 
and yet he spoke as if to the manner bom — nay, better than that, for he 
not only kept clear of the pulpit style, but also of the conventional tone 
and manner of the House of Commons, which, if we were not so used to 
it, would be almost as unpleasant. In short, he just spoke naturally ; and 
to be able to do that is here and everywhere, and always has been, a rare 
accomplishment." 

L 
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remarking that while nine landlords out of ten in 
Wales were Conservatives, ninety-nine out of every 
hundred tenants were Liberals. Mr. Leatham, Colonel 
Stepney, and Mr. E. M. Eichards effectively supported 
the motion by citing cases of oppression that had 
occurred in other counties ; but perhaps no one did 
more to show the necessity of the motion than Mr. 
Charles Wynn, a thoroughgoing landlord, who said that 
if Churchmen were Conservative, the obvious course 
for a Conservative landlord was to let his farms to 
none but Churchmen. Mr. Bruce, the Home Secretar}^ 
was very complimentary to his honourable friend the 
mover of the resolution, who had, he said, made a 
powerful and remarkable speech, and had proved that 
there were cases of great hardship, and that injury and 
loss had been inflicted on Welsh tenants in the most 
open manner, and in flagrant violation of what was just 
and honourable as between man and man. But he 
hoped Mr. Kichard would be satisfied with the result 
already obtained. This appeal could not be resisted, 
and the motion was withdrawn.* Its immediate effect 
was the abandonment of a large number of the threaten- 
ing notices of landlords. 

The intimidation practised by Welsh landlords 

* In only one case was there an attempt to question Mr. Richard's 
facts. A legal firm, writing on behalf of a gentleman owning large 
estates in South Wales, challenged the correctness of his allegations as to 
the eyiction of one Caleb Morris, a tenant farmer. A correspondence 
ensued, the facts were substantiated in detail ; and in reply to the remark 
that laud in Wales was poorly cultirated, Mr. Richard said that it would be 
wonderful if it were otherwise, the farmer haying neither security of 
tenure nor, in general, any compensation for such improvements as he might 
make by the use of his capital and labour. • 
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became one of the chief topics of newspaper comment, 
nearly all the Liberal journals, even the most moderate, 
strongly condemning the oppressive acts exposed by 
Mr. Eichard and his colleagues, pointing to the Ballot 
as the most eflPectual remedy, and hinting also at the 
need of a Tenant Eight Bill for Wales. At that time 
there was a Select Committee sitting to take evidence 
as to the proceedings at elections, which eventually 
reported in favour of secret voting. The country had 
not long to wait before this remedy was formally pro- 
posed. Mr. W. E. Forster, in 1871, brought in the 
Government Ballot Bill, and it was carried through 
both branches of the Legislature, though in a some- 
what mutilated form. 

In the autumn of the same year (1889) the question 
of the relations of Welsh landlords and tenants assumed 
a more practical form. It was thought necessary that 
a fund should be started with a view to provide com- 
pensation to tenants who, at great pecuniary sacrifice, 
had been obliged to give up their farms. With this 
view a Committee was formed, and Mr. John Griffith 
(" Gohebydd ") — an ardent Welsh politician — undertook 
to organise an association for the purpose, with the 
active assistance of Mr. Eichard and Mr. E. M. Eichards. 
Assessors were appointed to ascertain the losses in each 
county. They made their report to a general Con- 
ference held at Aberystwith on November 16th, dele- 
gates having been appointed throughout North and 
South Wales during the preceding week. There was 
a very influential and crowded attendance at the 
L 2 
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Conference. Few Liberal M.P.'s were present, but most 
of them sent approving letters, and Mr. E. M. Eichards 
presided. The first resolution was moved by Mr. 
Samuel Morley, M.P., who all through had shown the 
greatest interest in the movement; and a subsequent 
one was proposed by Mr. Eichard, who was received 
with several rounds of applause. It proposed that a 
Guarantee Fund of £20,000 should be raised by means 
of subscriptions and by collections in every chapel in 
the Principality,* not only with a view to compensate 
sufferers, but to restrain those who were disposed to 
trample on the consciences of their fellow-men. In the 
course of his address he indignantly referred to the 
slanders upon the Nonconformist ministers of Wales 
which were then rife in the Tory papers, and expressed 
an earnest hope that in connection with this work of 
charity the pulpit would not be converted into a stage 
for political declamation. The Conference appointed 
committees for the respective counties, and several dona- 
tions of £1,000 each were promised. At an overflow 
meeting in the evening, presided over b}'^ Mr. John 
Eoberts, of Liverpool, Mr. Morley expressed his pro- 
found sympathy with the tenants who had suffered for 
having helped to give the leading statesman of Europe 
— " one of the most sincere, enlightened, and earnest 
men in England " — so large a majority in the House 
of Commons. This vigorous movement was not confined 
to Wales. There were great meetings in Liverpool 

* This was Mr. Richard's own siiggestion, as he wished his country- 
men to show that, in the first instance, they were prepared to help 
themselves. 
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and Manchester, and an influential committee was 
formed in London to promote the eviction fund, with 
Mr. Morgan Lloyd for treasurer, followed by a final 
meeting at the Hanover Square Eooms in February, 
1870; Mr. Eichard, Mr. E. M. Richards, Mr. Serjeant 
Parry, and Mr. Osborne Morgan being the chief 
speakers. 

The member for Merthyr soon found himself obliged 
to pay the penalty of success. His growing reputation 
in the House of Commons increased the demand for his 
services elsewhere. Then, as well as subsequently, his 
amiable nature induced him to undertake too much, and 
v?as often a cause of trouble. In the spring of 18G9 his 
engagements comprised an address at the West Midland 
Sunday School Conference at Hereford, a speech at the 
annual meeting of the Liberation Society, presiding at 
a public breakfast to congratulate Mr. Miall, M.P., on 
bis return for Bradford, assisting at the annual meeting 
of the London Missionary Society, and later on taking 
the chair at the Cheshunt College anniversary. At the 
religious meetings he had a good theme in the relations 
of Christianity to universal peace ; at one of them express- 
ing his admiration for the volunteer army of some three 
hundred thousand Sunday school teachers, who, without 
beat of drum or any parade to attract the attention of 
society, go forth to meet not an imaginary, but a real 
enemy, and to do battle valiantly and earnestly with 
the foes of humanity — ignorance, irreligion, immorality, 
and vice, virhose inroads amongst us, far more than 
those of French or Eussians, we have a right to dread. 
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Towards the close of the summer, after a visit to his 
relatives in Cardiganshire, Mr. Eichard attended the 
opening of the Memorial College at Brecon — an insti- 
tution with which he had interesting personal associa- 
tions — aud on that occasion he delivered an address on 
" The Voices of the Fathers to their Ministerial Succes- 
sors/' and was followed by Dr. Eees on ** Pulpit Power/' 
To this college Mr. Morley, M.P., contributed more 
than £1,000, and although it cost about £10,000, it was 
opened almost free of debt. Several other papers were 
read, which Mr. Morley said illustrated the tremendous 
appetite of the Welsh people for sermons and speeches ; 
and Mr. Binney, Dr. Kennedy, and Dr. Spence were 
there to assist in the services. 

Most of the leading men who were at Brecon also 
attended the opening of an English Congregational 
church at Swansea, Mr. Morley, M.P.,. again presiding. 
The subject deserves mention here for two reasons. At 
that time the movement for supplying places of worship 
in the Principality for English immigrants was assum- 
ing large proportions, Mr. Morley having offered the 
magnificent sum of £10,000 for that object if ten per 
cent, was otherwise subscribed, and his challenge was 
being taken up in North as well as in South Wales. 
The honourable member for Bristol playfuUy suggested 
that this was necessary because the Welsh vernacular 
was gradually dwindling. This, however, Mr. Eichard — 
who was, all the same, heartily co-operating with him in 
the chapel-extension scheme — was not ready to admit. 
Referring to an article in the Saturday Review, in which 
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it was said that the Welsh language resembled more the 
growl of a wild animal than the speech of a civilised 
people, he remarked : — " There were differences of 
opinion as to euphoniousness of language. When the 
donkey heard the nightingale sing, according to the 
fable, he thought him a poor performer, and believed 
his own bray was decidedly the more melodious. His 
own opinion of the Welsh tongue (and he often spoke 
it from the platform) was that it was 

* Not harsh and crabbed, as dull fools suppose, 
But musical as is Apollo's lute.' " 

Meanwhile the Secretary of the Peace Society had 
not forgotten his earlier labours, and in the autumn — 
the terrible Franco-German War was then impending — 
in company with Mrs. Eichard, he paid a visit to the 
Continent, of which he has given the following succinct 
account : — 

Soon after Parliament rose I paid a visit to the continent of 
Europe, at the request of the Society with which I am associated. 
I visited France, Belgium, Holland, Prussia, Bavaria, Austria, and 
Italy. My object was to get into communication, so far as I could, 
with leading members of the different Legislatures of these various 
countries, in order to ask them whether they would be prepared to 
bnng forward a motion in their respective Chambers in favour of 
mutual and simultaneous disarmaments between the nations. I had 
the satisfaction of coming into contact with many intelligent men in 
all those countries, and the feeling of every man was the same — 
that the burden of these armaments was becoming utterly intoler- 
able. There was a desire on all hands to do something to mitigate 
the terrible burden that was crushing the life out of the nations. 

And what was the result of this visit of mine 1 In two or three 
weeks after I left Berlin, there was a motion introduced into 
the Chamber of that country proposing that the Government be 
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addressed by the Legislature, urging upon it the immediate redaction 
of armaments, and at the same time that it should communicate with 
the other Governments of Europe with a view to a general European 
disarmament. The motion was sustained by ninety votes. A similar 
motion was submitted to the Saxon Chamber at Dresden, and 
it was carried by a considerable majority. A similar motion was 
brought forward in the Chamber in Austria, and it was supported by 
a vote of fifty-three against sixty-four. 

And when I came back to France I had the honour of meet- 
ing some of the distinguished men who now form the Provisional 
Government of that country. The International Peace League did 
me the honour of inviting me to a kind of banquet, and also in 
vited those gentlemen to meet me to hear the result of my mission 
in Europe, and there I met, among others, IVL Jules Favre and M. 
Jules Simon — two of the men who now form the Provisional Go- 
vernment — and sounded them as to the feeling in France, and it is 
a pleasure to me to have this opportunity of mentioning what M. 
Jules Simon said to me : — " I can give you the best possible 
answer to the inquiry by pointing to what took place at the last 
election " (there had been an election in France in the May preced- 
ing). " I examined carefully the addresses that had been issued by 
the various candidates for the suffrages of the French people, and in 
all of them— or in nearly all of them — the candidates, knowing the 
feeling that existed among the people of France, were obliged to 
put into their programme the promise to vote for a great reduction 
of the military establishment of France, and for the total abolition 
of standing armies.'' And M. Jules Favre told me that he was 
prepared to co-operate with me, and others in the different countries 
of Europe that had taken this matter in hand ; and I have reason 
to believe that just before this suicidal war broke out, those gen- 
tlemen were preparing to submit a resolution to the Legislative 
Body of France in favour of universal European disarmament.*" 

* This statement was subsequently supplemented in an address on 
*' The War and its Lessons " delivered at Manchester. Mr. Richard said 
that when Napoleon III. was deposed, the Provisional Government found 
among the State archives the replies to circulars that had been sent to the 
departments to ascertain the general feeling as to commencing hostilities 
with Prussia. Only eleven of the Prefects out of eighty-nine reported in 
the affirmative; the remaining seventy-eight stating that the people utterly 
condemned and execrated the idea. 



CHAPTEE XIII. 

DEBATES IN PARLIAMENT — THE EDUCATION, DISESTABLISH- 
MENT, AND BALLOT BILLS. 

The Parliamentary session of 1870 was a memorable 
one.- The elaborate Irish Land Bill, giving, for the first 
time, some security to the tenant, was passed that year, 
and Mr. W. E. Forster persuaded his somewhat re- 
luctant colleagues to deal with the perplexing problem 
of national education. Prior to that had been introduced 
the University Tests Abolition Bill — at length a Govern- 
ment measure — under the auspices of the Solicitor- 
General (Sir John, now Lord, Coleridge), who had in 
previous sessions taken charge of it as a private member. 
Majorities of more than a hundred in the Commons 
did not protect it from the antipathy of the House of 
Lords, which was persuaded by the Marquis of Salisbury 
to refer the measure to a Select Committee, not, how- 
ever, with a view to maintain the exclusion of Dissenters 
from University and collegiate honours, but to establish 
safeguards for religious teaching and worship. The 
proposal proved to be abortive, but it delayed the 
passing of the Bill for another year. Mr. Richard also 
actively supported Mr. Osborne Morgan in his Burials 
Bill, which was emasculated in a Select Committee, 
and subsequently obstructed and perforce abandoned, as 
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well as in his Sites for Places of Worship Bill, which, 
having passed the ordeal of a second reading hj a 
majority of 111, made no further progress, and was 
withdrawn towards the close of the Session. 

The first attempt to call attention to the condition 
of the Church Establishment in Wales was made on May 
14th, when Mr. Watkin Williams moved a resolution 
proposing that the ecclesiastical endowments of the 
Principality should be applied to the support of a 
national and undenominational system of education in 
that part of the United Kingdom. The motion was 
brought forward without concert with the leaders of the 
disestablishment movement, who thought it precipitate 
and ill-timed, and took no pains to assist it. Mr. 
WiUiams defended his resolution on the ground that 
the Irish Church had been disestablished, and that the 
Church of England in Wales was a notorious failure. 
The member for Merthyr was intending to follow him, 
but was prevented by the sudden rising of the Prime 
Minister, who, having ingeniously assumed that in this 
respect England and Wales were indissoluble, dealt with 
the motion as an attack on the English Establishment, 
and, with calculated emphasis, he described that as " a 
national mischief," expatiated on the magnitude of such 
a task, and asked with rhetorical fervour what must be 
the engines, and what the artillery that would bring 
down that fabric to the ground. Mr. Watkin WiUiams 
was not allowed to withdraw his motion, and only 
carried with him into the lobby forty-five supporters. 
The Conservatives were delighted with Mr. Gladstone's 
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indication that lie was not going to follow up his Irish 
Chnrch policy. But the right hon. gentleman on 
this question, as on others, has vindicated his right to 
change his mind. On a larger view of the question, he 
has seen the justice and expediency of allowing the 
Welsh people to deal separately with the Church 
question in the Principality, and has now expressly 
promised to support disestablishment there. 

A considerable part of the Session of 1870 was 
absorbed in lively, and sometimes acrimonious, debates 
on the educational problem. The Bill of Mr. W. E. 
Forster was introduced on February 17th, and on the 
motion for the second reading, on March 14th, Mr. 
Dixon moved, as an amendment, that no measure could 
be regarded as a permanent settlement which left the 
question of religious instruction in schools supported 
by public funds and rates to be determined by local 
authorities. The debate, which lasted over three even- 
ings, revealed very serious differences on the Ministerial 
side. As the provisions of the Bill favoured the Estab- 
lished Church and Denominationalists generally, they 
were unsparingly condemned by Mr. Winterbotham in 
a masterly speech, and he was followed on the same side 
by Mr. lUingworth, Mr. Miall, Mr. Vernon Harcourt, 
Mr. Eichard, Sir Charles Dilke, and other Liberals. At 
length Mr. Gladstone found it necessary to interpose. 
While vindicating the intentions of the Government, he 
promised that the clauses to which objection had been 
taken should be reconsidered, and that fuU justice 
should be done to minorities in every district. On this 
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assurance, Mr. Dixon withdrew his amendment, and 
the Bill was read a second time. Before going into 
Committee, the Prime Minister gave a sketch of the 
alterations proposed. These embraced, among other 
things, the abolition of inspection in respect to religious 
instruction, the adoption of a time-table conscience 
clause, the freedom of local boards to determine the 
question of religious teaching, and the exclusion from 
all elementary schools of catechisms or formularies 
" distinctive of any particular denomination." The 
denominational schools were also cut off from the rates, 
but were allowed as compensation an increased annual 
Parliamentary grant to the extent of fifty per cent. 
Further, it was provided that the building grants for 
" voluntary " schools should, after a short interval, be 
stopped, and that the election of School Boards should 
be by ballot. 

These alterations, though considerable, did not 
satisfy the chief supporters of unsectarian education 
and religious equality. On the 17th of June, at their 
request, Mr. Eichard moved the following amendment 
on the motion for going into Committee on the Bill : — 
" That the grants to existing denominational schools 
should not be increased, and that in any national 
system of elementary education, the attendance should 
be everywhere compulsory, and the religious instruction 
should be supplied by voluntary effort, and not out of 
public funds." This resolution brought the religious 
difficulty immediately to the front, and revealed serious 
differences among the opponents of the Government 
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scheme. It had been preceded by an amendment 
moved by Mr. Vernon (now Sir William) Harcourt, 
which, however, he found it useless to press. The 
speech of the hon. member for Merthyr was described 
by an opponent as " temperate, conciliatory, and able," 
and his eulogy on the value of religious teaching 
extorted the admiration of Mr. Gathorne Hardy, who, 
liowever, grumbled at the large concessions made to 
Nonconformists by the Government. It was not, said 
Mr. Eichard, whether the children should receive a 
religious education, but how and by whom it should be 
given. The Government plan at present was a proposal 
by which everybody would be called upon to pay for 
the religious teaching of everybody else, and there was 
no adequate solution of the difficulty except by the 
adoption of secular education. Prussia, where dog- 
matic religious teaching prevailed, was the most 
irreligious country in the world, while the people of 
the United States, where secular education was the 
rule, were the most religious. He had no fear of 
the result in this country. Let the State give literary 
and scientific education, and leave religious instruction 
to home influences and to religious bodies. If the 
functions of the 50,000 clergymen and 350,000 Sunday 
school teachers were to be given over to the school- 
master, why not give the latter a portion of the 
endowments of the former? The debate on the 
resolution extended over many evenings, and nearly all 
the leading men on both sides took part, including Mr. 
Forster, who spoke in a very conciliatory spirit. The 
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position taken by Mr. Ricliard was greatly weakened by 
the attitude of Mr. Morley, Mr. Baines, Dr. Playfair, 
Mr. Harcourt, and others on the Liberal side, who not 
only contended for the reading of the Bible, but for the 
teaching of religion in schools, though opposed to its 
enforcement. In the end, the amendment was rejected 
by 421 to 60 votes, the mass of the Conservatives 
supporting the Government. 

The Bill, with few alterations, passed through the 
Committee in the amended form, as explained by Mr. 
Gladstone, and on the third reading on July 11, Mr. 
Winterbotham and Mr. Richard entered a final protest 
against its strong denominational bias, which had 
already brought about the secession of Mr. Trevelyan 
from the Government. The member for Merthyr 
referred to the situation with some bitterness and sar- 
casm. He described the members of the Opposition as 
rushing into the open arms of Mr. Forster, and as being 
clasped in a fond embrace with a considerable effusion of 
tender sentiment ; though on the Liberal side of the 
House they were less touched with the spectacle, having 
a suspicion that in that fond embrace, their interests 
were being betrayed. Even the Prime Minister had 
praised the Conservatives for their concessions, thus 
making them conscious of their own virtues. One of 
them had recommended the Vice-President of the 
Council to throw overboard the Nonconformists. The 
advice was superfluous. That was precisely what he 
had done.* Mr. Richard proceeded to show that, 
* At this time Mr. Bright had resigned office, and was at Algiers in 
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although individual Dissenters might approve of the 
educational policy of the Government, there was not 
a single Nonconformist hody in England and Wales 
that had not pronounced against the Ministerial scheme 
in its present form. The measure was, he said, being 
forced upon the country, and through that House in 
the teeth of the declared wishes and earnest remon- 
strances of the entire Nonconformist community, which 
formed one-half of the nation, and much more than one 
half of the Liberal Parky. His right hon. friend, the 
Vice-President of the Council, was certainly, as he had 
threatened or promised, "cantering" over the educa- 
tion difficulty. But how was he doing it ? Why, by 
mounting the good steed " Conservative," and charging 
into the ranks of his friends, and riding them down 
rough-shod. The right hon. gentleman would, no 
doubt, carry the Bill victoriously through Parliament, as 
a Government might carry any measure by using the 
votes of its adversaries to defeat the wishes of its friends, 
but he ventured to tell him with all respect, that one or 
two more such victories would be most disastrous in 
their influence on the future fate of the Liberal Party.* 

consequence of his precarious health, or the aspect of the Education 
Question mi^ht have been different. On his return he made a speech so 
strongly condemnatory of the Bill as to lead to a correspondence with Mr. 
Forster.— -See " Life of Mr. W. E. Forster," by Mr. Wemyss Reid. 

• The writer of " The Inner Life of the House of Commons," in the 
lUusiraied Times, after describing the rencounter between Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. MiaU during the last stages of the education strife, refers also to 
Mr. Richard's attitude, and surmises that people will imagine that there 
was an impassable gulf between the Premier and his rebellious adherents. 
Not so, however. " Last Saturday," he says, " we had the pleasure of a 
steam-boat trip with the Cobden Club to Greenwich. Mr. Gladstone was 
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Mr. Richard's warning was prophetic. As time 
went on the great advantages conferred on the denomina- 
tional system became increasingly apparent, while the 
irritating action of the celebrated 25th Clause — which 
did allow the rates to be expended upon denominational 
schools — and the great efforts of the clergy, often 
successful, to secure ascendency in the School Boards, 
further alienated Dissenters against the administration 
that had so greatly favoured the Established Church. 
The result was seen in the great overthrow of the 
Gladstone Ministry at the general election of 1874, 
which was in no small measure due to the lack of 
Nonconformist support. 

The war between France and Germany was now 
being waged with terrible effect, and some endeavours 
had been made to induce the Government to take the 
side of the former Power; or, at least, to offer their 
mediation. Mr. Gladstone and Lord Granville declined 
to listen to any such proposals at that time, and the 
question was discussed in the House of Commons on the 
1st of August. While applauding the "just, impartial, 
absolute, and dignified neutrality'' of her Majesty's 

in the boat, and the eloquent member for Merthyr, who, it wiU be remem- 
bered, had recently censured the Government as severely as Mr. Mialldid, 
was there also. But did the Prime Minister and Mr. Richard scowl at 
each other? Not a bit of it. "When Mr. Gladstone came aboard, the mem- 
ber for Merthyr was sitting quietly at the stem, and very soon after the 
arrival of the former, he qnietly went up to Mr. Richard, cordially shook 
him by the hand, and then df6|)ped down at his side and chatted with him. 
Mr. MiaU was not there, but if he had been, he and the Premier, who had 
been the day before lungeing at each other in the lists, would have 
exchanged the same knightly courtesies. Such is the way with political 
combatants in the House ; and ever may it be so ! " 
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Ministers — ^as Mr. Gladstone phrased it — Mr. Eichard 
strongly censured the emphasis laid by Mr. Disraeli and 
others on the defenceless condition of England, which 
induced him to ask what had become of their money ; and 
he reminded the Government of the memorable opinion 
of Sir Robert Peel, who said that " if the House listened 
to the opinions of military men, who were naturally pre- 
judiced on this subject, they would involve the country 
in an outlay that no revenue could bear."* 

Wlien the year was about to close the member for 
Merthyr paid a visit to his constituents. To the 
electors this custom was always a great treat; to 
their representative it was somewhat of a tax. He was 
indeed invariably received with enthusiasm, which was 
heightened by his frequent deviations into the Welsh 
language when speaking. But three or four addresses 
were expected ; and the people of Aberdare, Mountain 
Ash, and Dowlais were naturally disappointed if tliey 
were not in this respect put on the same footing as 
those of Merthyr. Mr. Eichard was, therefore, obliged 
to divide his address rather than repeat himself. At 
the Christmas visit in 1870 Mr. Eichard had to 
review an eventful session, and evidently took great 
pains with his address. It was, said a local news- 
paper, one of the best he had delivered to his con- 
stituents, and the paper went on to say that they 

* Before the Session closed, the Government asked for a vote of two 
millions and 20,0<J0 men, on the plea that it was necessary to protect the 
smaller states, snch as Belgium and Holland, whose independence we had 
gnaranteed. There were only seven members to resist a demand which 
Mr. Bichard declared to be absurd and extravagant. 

M 
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were proud of their senior representative, who during 
two years had commanded an amount of influence 
and respect in Parliament such as his most sanguine 
friends could hardly have expected. In the course of 
his speech Mr. Eichard paid a high tribute of praise to 
the ability, vigilance, skill, and courage of Mr. Osborne 
Morgan, who had charge of the Sites for Places of 
Worship Bill and the Burials Bill. What he said at 
one of these meetings about the education question is 
perhaps worth quoting, even at this distance of time : — 

The first edition of the Bill I liked better than the second, for 
under that there was a possibility of bringing all the schools of the 
country — those that are called denominational as well as the new ones 
to be established — under the cognisance and direction of the School 
Board, and so in process of time I thought it would be possible to 
have a uniform and universal system of national education ; and I 
believe it would have been a great advantage for young Englishmen 
and Welshmen to be brought together on the forms of the same schools 
to learn certain things in common, without having thrust on them the 
sectarian differences by which society is racked. It seems to me that 
the new form of the Bill established a complete and lasting distinction 
between two kinds of schools in the country — the denominational 
schools and those that were to be under the School Boards ; and 
with reference to the latter, the Bill gave to the Boards the power 
of dealing with the question of religious instruction, with no pro- 
tection whatever for the rights of conscience except such as were 
afforded by the clause forbidding the catechism to be taught in the 
schoola That is not an adequate protection, because in hundreds of 
parishes in the rural districts of England the Board School will be 
the clergyman and the squire, and they will have the power to 
oi^er any kind of religious instruction to be imparted in the school 
—it may be the views of Bishop Colenso or of Dr. Pusey. They may 
teach as much as they like if it is not in the form of the catechism ; 
and there are scores of catechisms prepared by clei-gymen a thousand 
times worse than the catechism of the Church of England. There 
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should be perfect liberty of teaching for all men. But I do object 
to a man putting his hand into my pocket and taking my money to 
teach that which I believe to be deadly error. This is the cardinal 
injustice of the Bill. 

In reference to his own amendment, said Mr. 
Richard, Mr. Gladstone admitted that it was quite com- 
patible with the most earnest and zealous respect for 
religion, and subsequently confessed to him that the 
right solution of the difficulty lay in the direction of 
that amendment.* 

The year 1871 opened with a series of popular meet- 
ings, convened under the auspices of the Peace Society, 
to express an opinion on *' the firm, pacific, and watch- 
ful attitude of her Majesty's Government with respect 
to the present war between France and Prussia, and to 
deprecate armed intervention in the disputes of foreign 

* When the '' Life of Mr. Forster " was puhlished, in the summer of 
1888, it was reviewed by Mr. Gladstone in the Nineteenth Century. The 
right honourable gentleman, in reference to the Education Act of 1870, 
remarks : — " My responsibility is that of concurrence rather than of 
authorship. It might hare been otherwise. For if we had been dealing 
with a tabula rasa, I should have preferred the provisions of t)ie Scotch 
Education Act framed by Lord Young, which give to the local School 
Boi^ a free discretion with regard to denominational education. On the 
other hand, I do not in any way share the objection, which, I think, Forsler 
entertained, to a law which should permit a strict limitation to State-aided 
as weU as of the rate-aided teaohing to secular instruction. In such a 
case, however, I am strongly of opinion that arrangements, subject to the 
consent of all parties locally concerned, should be permitted, under which 
the master who gives the secular teaching should not be disabled from 
giving religious instruction also, where it is desired, by arrangement with 
independent parties, at other times, and even, perhaps, within the walls of 
the school-house. Without doubt these matters will come up again for 
consideration ; but until we shall have disposed of our great skeleton in 
the cupboard — that is to say, the Irish Question— we shall in all likelihood 
have no leisure for the solution of this, or of many another problem." 

H 2 
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nations, and its necessary consequence — increased arma- 
ments." The first of these was held at the Lambeth 
Baths, the late Rev. Gr. M. Murphy, always a zealous 
advocate of peace, in the chair, and the Eev. Newman 
Hall being among the speakers. At the Free Trade 
Hall, Manchester, the late Hugh Mason presided, and 
the platform was occupied by deputations from some 250 
branches of the National Reform Union. Similq,r meet- 
ings were held in Liverpool, Stroud, and in other towns, 
and the resolutions on each occasion praised the dignified 
neutrality of the present Government. Mr. Richard, 
who was present at these and similar gatherings, took 
occasion to denounce the war-panic which some people 
were fomenting, and the proposal which had been made 
for the adoption in England of a modified form of con- 
scription. 

During the Session of 1871 Mr. Miall introduced 
his first motion for the disestablishment of the 
English Church, or rather of the British Churches. 
It was not, however, till Tuesday, May 9th, that he 
was able to secure a favourable day. There was a 
crowded house on the occasion, and the tone of the 
mover of the resolution was much commended by its 
leading opponents, who included Mr, Bruce, then 
the Home Secretary, Sir Roundell Palmer, and Mr. 
Gladstone. The resolution was seconded by Mr. 
Richard in a speech of some length, in the course of 
which he referred with great effect to the fact that they 
had lately been considering the Lectionary Bill of the 
Established Church, and had to decide for the clergy 
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what lessons and passages from Scripture they should, 
or should not, read in the churches on Sundays and holy 
days. The Nonconformist members had been appealed 
to by Mr. Gathorne Hardy to abstain from taking part 
in these discussions, which was tantamount to a pro- 
posal that a considerable portion of the representatives 
of the people should abdicate their functions as legisla- 
tors, in order that the Church of England, while 
continuing to be a Parliamentary Church, might be 
relieved from the embarrassment resulting to her from 
that character. Mr. Eichard then proceeded to give 
some illustrations of the operation of the State Church 
system in the Principality of Wales, and contended 
that, from the very first, the Protestant Establishment 
there had failed to fulfil its professed mission of teach- 
ing the Welsh people. To the argument of Sir 
Eoundell Palmer that disestablishment would leave the 
rural districts in a state of utter spiritual destitution, he 
replied that there was now a more perfect system for 
the religious instruction of the poor Welsh people, 
provided by themselves out of their poverty, than in 
any other part of the United Kingdom, and perhaps in 
any other part of the civiHsed world. Yet these people 
were called upon to bear the burden of another Church, 
which was not doing the work of instructing them in 
religion.* 

* Mr. Miall's motion was very ably supported by Mr. A. E. Leatham, 
and strennonsly opposed by Mr. Disraeli, who contended that the Churcli 
of England was the Church of the people, especially in the rural districts. 
It was complained by the Opposition that the Home Secretary was a luke- 
warm defender of the Establishment ; for though he said it had justified 
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As Secretary of the Peace Society, Mr. Ricliard had 
to present his report at the annual meeting in May. 
Experience had proved that the facts he had to com- 
municate \vere far more acceptable when embodied 
in a lively speech than when presented in a formal 
document, and he was able to do this with exceptional 
skill. At the meeting in May, 1871, he had much to 
say about the Franco-German War, and the wisdom of 
Mr. Gladstone's Government — for which they deserved 
lasting gratitude — in resisting all incitements to take 
sides in the deplorable conflict. He laid special emphasis 
on the help rendered by the Working Men's Peace 
Association, an organisation entirely independent of 
their own, though they were glad to assist and en- 
courage the movement. He also took occasion to 
reply to those who were so forward in telling them 
that the preaching of peace was a bootless enterprise, 
though in the long run the preachers had always con- 
trived to beat the philosophers, and it was by preach- 
ing — that is, the use of argument, persuasion, and 
appeal, trusting to the understanding and conscience of 
mankind in the interests of truth, justice, and humanity 
— that the most beneficent revolutions in the world had 

its existence by good works, he retrained from defending it by abstract 
argument. They had no such complaint to make of Mr. Gladstone, who, 
in closing the debate, declared his firm belief that the motion was at 
variance with the established convictions of the country, and that if Mr. 
Miall sought to convert the wajority of tlie House of Commons, he must 
begin by converting to those opinions the majority of the people of Eng- 
land. Q'he motion was rejected by 374 to 89 votes, the minority including 
ten Welsh representatives, the members for some thirty large consti- 
tuencies, and Mr. Samuel Morley, who was induced to support the motion 
by the elevated tone of the openingf speech. 
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been brought about. He also adverted with sympathy 
to the remarkable lecture of Professor Seelj to the mem- 
bers of the Peace Society in favour of a European 
Federation for preventing war, and expressed great hope 
of the successful issue of the appeal to the Arbitration 
Tribunal, which was attempting to adjudicate the con- 
flicting claims of the two great Anglo-Saxon nations in 
respect to the depredations of the Alabama and other 
Confederate cruisers, as provided by the Treaty of 
Washington.* 

The introduction of the Ballot Bill, which was 
entrusted to the experienced hands of Mr. W. E. 
Forster, naturally excited the greatest interest in the 

* This, the most important international question ever submitted to 
arbitration, demands a word of explanatiim. The Court sat at Geneva 
under the presidency of Count Sclopis, an Italian diplomatist. When the 
American case was presented to our Government it was found to contain 
not only a claim for actual damage done to American commerce by the 
Confederate cruisers, but also claims for the indirect or " consequential 
damages," which had been inserted to gratify the strange vindictiveness 
of Mr. Charles Sumner. There was considerable indignation in England 
at the discovery of this piece of sharp practice. By Lord Granville^s 
instructions our representatives at Geneva were required to hold aloof till 
these indirect claims were withdrawn, and eventually the arbitrators 
declared that on the general principles of international law *' indirect 
claims '' were untenable, and they were withdrawn. Eventually the sum 
of £3,229,000 was awarded by the Court for the damages caused by the 
Alabama and two other cruisers which our Government had negligently 
permitted to escax>e bur ports. While concurring in this judgment, 
Lord Chief Justice Cockbum, one of the members of the Tribunal, 
declined to endorse the views of his colleagues in respect to other vessels. 
On the whole, public opinion on both sides the Atlantic concurred in the 
verdict. The award was paid by our Government without demur, but the 
Washington GU)vemment was never able to find legal applicants for the 
entire amount. Although in some respects this notable arbitration settle- 
ment was open to criticism, it was, by general consent, infinitely better than 
an appeal to the arbitrament of war. 
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Principality. It was subjected to an amount of obstruc- 
tion by the Tories which will vie with any of the more 
recent applications of that Parliamentary weapon. 
Indeed, so persistent was the attempt of the rank and 
file of the party to drown the Bill in ** one weak, washy, 
everlasting flood " of talk — ^for it was discussed late in the 
session — that Mr. Gladstone actually found it necessary 
to call together his Liberal supporters, and urge them 
to maintain a rigid silence. The advice was acted 
upon, and greatly exasperated the Opposition ; but the 
Bill passed the Commons, though only to be thrown 
out by the Lords. Next year the Upper House did not 
venture to reject it a second time. When the measure 
was under consideration in the Commons, Mr. Bichard 
greatly strengthened the arguments in its favour by 
reference to what had occurred in the Principality, 
supplementing his speech on landlord coercion in 1869 
by some fresh evidence. The best proof of the reality 
of the evictions was, he said, that the largest con- 
tributions to the compensation fund came from the 
immediate neighbourhoods where these cases occurred, 
and this persecution was still going on. He mentioned, 
by way of illustration, the eviction of eight tenants in 
Cardiganshire, excellent farmers and leading Liberals, 
who had voted for their party in 1868, and these were only 
a few out of some fifty cases in the same county of a 
peculiarly exasperating character. Yet when the judges 
soon after went down to Cardiganshire, there was not a 
single prisoner for trial, Mr. Justice Hannen, in 
charging the Grand Jury, said that he had never before 
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met with a perfectly clear calendar since he had been on 
the bench, and he understood from his brother judges 
" that only in the Principality of Wales was such a 
thing known, and that there it was frequent." 

After the Parliamentary recess Mr. Eichard attended 
various meetings to explain the scheme of international 
arbitration which he intended to submit to the House 
of Commons. But he did not limit himself to politics 
or the Peace question. Mr. Joseph Parry, Mus.Bac, 
a native of Merthyr, who had carried oflF many Welsh 
musical prizes, being about to leave for America, a 
farewell meeting was held in London, which the senior 
member for that borough was invited to attend, and he 
expatiated at some length on the pleasures of music, 
and the benefits Welshmen had derived from it. On 
another occasion the hon. member attended a festival 
at the Crystal Palace of the Welsh Choir, which had 
carried off the first prize in a musical competition. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

KDUCATfON DEBATES — ARBITRATION RESOLUTION CARRIED 

VISIT TO IRELAND. 

When the year 1872 opened it soon became apparent 
that the alienation of Nonconformists from the Glad- 
stone Administration, in consequence of Mr. Forster*s 
educational policy, was no transient feeling. Towards 
the close of January the most numerous and represen- 
tative Conference of Dissenters ever held, comprising 
nearly two thousand delegates and visitors, representing 
upwards of eight hundred centres of influence, assembled 
in the Free Trade Hall, Manchester. To man}' present 
it recalled the energy and enthusiasm of the Anti-Corn 
Law League. The Conference was inaugurated by a 
public meeting in that celebrated building, and there 
was a supplementary gathering in the Friends' Meeting 
House, both being crow^ded to overflowing. Over the 
former Mr. Eichard was called upon to preside, a striking 
testimony to his commanding position as a Noncon- 
formist leader. The honourable member was equal to 
the occasion. His opening speech was weighty and 
inspiring, and in its reference to the Government 
showed a remarkable power of sarcasm. " Ofl&cious friends 
had urged them to take a retrograde movement on the 
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education movement, to which he replied, in the words 
of the little drummer boy captured by the French, 
' The British army never retreats/ They were told 
that if they did not sacrifice their convictions to the 
convenience of party something very dreadful would 
happen. Well, they could await the issue with com- 
placency. Then there was their accomplished censor, 
Mr. Matthew Arnold, *that tart apostle of sweetness 
and light,' who told them that they did not suflGiciently 
exemplify the mildness and sweet reasonableness of 
Christianity. He recommended that they should perform 
the 'happy dispatch/ and wished that the spirit of Non- 
conformity should be absorbed in a great ecclesiastical 
Brahma or Vishnu, and that its body should be efi'ec- 
tually buried out of sight. They might, however, 
humbly contend that they had done some good service 
to their country ; '* and Mr. Eichard declared, amid 
much applause, "that England would not now be the 
place so well worth living in, and living for, but for 
the exertions and the sacrifices of Nonconformists. They 
had still some work to do for their country, the most 
urgent being that they should fall back upon their own 
principles and abide by them firmly. Their difficulties 
were mainly of their own making. Some, he thought, 
had gone astray, though he could respect their motives. 
But now that the true character of the Education Act 
was revealed, no excuse was left. Nonconformists were 
proud of the success Mr. Forster had achieved in Par- 
liament and in office ; and it was only gradually, pain- 
fully, and unwillingly they were forced to admit that 
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he had forgotten his old Eadical and Nonconformist 
friends, and was betraying them in order to indulge his 
own ambition of success. But never," said Mr. Richard, 
" have I seen such symptoms of unity and earnestness 
in the Nonconformist camp as now." This was the 
key-note of the Conference, which unanimously passed 
a resolution that, in any system of national education, 
" the responsibility of the religious education of each 
district should be thrown upon voluntary effort." This 
was supplemented by another to the effect that the 
schoolmaster ought in no case to be allowed to have 
charge of the religious instruction given out of school- 
hours in Board Schools. The language of all the 
speakers — including Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, not as 
yet a member of Parliament — was in harmony with this 
attitude, and none were more applauded than Mr. (now 
Dr.) Dale when he urged that, in every constituency- 
Nonconformists should at once organise themselves for 
the express purpose of securing the return of members 
who would vote, and vote at once, for the reversal of 
the Government policy on the Education Act, and for 
embodying in legislation the resolutions of the Con- 
ference. By thus coming together at Manchester, they 
were, he thought, helping to give the Liberal party a 
creed, a policy, and a future. 

It was not long before this " burning question " was 
again discussed in the Legislature. On the 5th of March, 
Mr. George Dixon moved the following resolutions in 
the House of Commons. They are quoted at length, 
as indicating the precise attitude of the advanced 
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Liberals and Nonconformists on the education question 
at this time : — 

That in the opinion of this House the provisions of the Elemen- 
tary Education Act are defective, and its working unsatisfactory, 
and particularly that it fails to secure the general election of School 
Boards in towns and rural districts. 

That it does not render obligatory the attendance of children at 
school. 

That it deals in a partial and irregular manner with the remis- 
sion and payment of school fees by School Boards. 

That it allows School Boards to pay fees out of rates levied 
upon the community to Denominational Schools, over which the 
ratepayers have no controL 

That it permits School Boards to use the money of the rate 
payers for the purpose of impartijig dogmatic religious instruction in 
schools established by School Boards. 

That by the concession of these permissive powers, it provokes 
religious discord throughout the country ; and by exercise of them it 
violates the rights of conscience. 

The member for Birmingham was followed by Mr. 
Richard, who seconded the resolutions in a forcible 
speech, going straight to the mark. He began by 
denying with emphasis that the Nonconformists had 
ever accepted a compromise of the religious difficulty. 
The alleged concessions to them were examined and 
mercilessly condemned, and Mr. Eichard showed that 
Mr. Forster had patronised the, Denominational Schools 
at the expense of every other kind of school, and that 
there was the same bias in the Ecclesiastical Department, 
no Dissenter being, on any consideration, appointed an 
inspector. In some cases Nonconformists had humbly 
and respectfully remonstrated; "they were always,'* 
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sarcastically said the honourable member, "obliged to 
be humble and respectful when they went to the Priory 
Council Office." In supplying evidence as to the dan- 
gerous and anti- Protestant character of much of the 
religious teaching in the Church of England, he quoted 
from the notorious catechism of the Rev. P. Grace, Vicar 
of Great Barling, which was even then well known, in 
which the writer condemned Dissent as " a great sin." 
The honourable member vindicated Nonconformists from 
being indifferent to religious education, and prophesied 
that the Vice-President of the Council, besides failing 
to solve the educational difficulty, would dissolve the 
Liberal party, unless the head of the Government 
promptly interposed. In opposing the resolutions, Mr. 
W. E. Forster addressed himseK throughout his elabo- 
rate speech, and with some warmth, to the Eadical 
benches. He carefully refrained from commenting on 
Mr. Richard's remarks on the relations of Noncon- 
formists to the Government, but towards the close he 
explained the cause of the delay in establishing School 
Boards in country districts, and said that the Govern- 
ment were prepared to consider the objections to some 
of the provisions of the Education Act with a view to 
their removal. This promise seems to have had a 
material effect on the division, the resolutions being 
rejected by 355 to 94 votes. 

It is not easy, even after this lapse of time, to 
understand the infatuation of the Government on tbis 
question. Mr. Gladstone was not backward in admit- 
ting that Nonconformists were among his most cherished 
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and reliable supporters, and must have felt perfectly 
satisfied that without them his party was impotent. 
The delay in giving effect to Mr. Forster's vague pro- 
mises is easily accounted for. The Prime Minister, 
early in the session of 1873, brought in his Irish 
University Bill, which no one cordially liked, and which 
was eventually rejected. And why ? Because, as Mr. 
Bichard said, in a subsequent debate, the defeat of 
that measure was the Nemesis of the English Noncon- 
formists.* 

Mr. Gladstone resigned, and Mr. Disraeli having 
under the circumstances declined to take office, the 
discredited Liberal Government was^ obliged to return 
on sufferance. Such was the political situation when 
Mr. Forster, in July, brought in his Education Act 
Amendment Bill. This also proved to be a fiasco. It 
originally proposed to substitute for the 25th Clause, 
another which made the Board of Guardians whippers- 
in of children to the Denominational schools. The 
Guardians having protested, this notable scheme was 
abandoned, and the objectionable 25th clause was 
retained. A proposal to repeal it was voted down by 
202 to 100 votes, the majority including 113 Con- 
servatives. The same result followed every attempt to 

* Why was it that our accomplished and adyentnroiis pilot, who had 
guided the vessel with such consummate courage and skill through so many 
shoals and straits, on that occasion steered her on the rocks ? Because he 
saw the Yice-President of the Council, like a spectral apparition in the 
offing, brandishing in his face the English Education Act, for undoubtedly 
the denominational character of that Act had enormously aggravated the 
difficulty of the Government in dealing with Irish Education. — Speech of 
Mr, Biehard on the Educaiion Amendment Act, July 17, 1873. 
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extend the School Board system. The tactics of 1870 
were repeated ; Nonconformists being in every case 
defeated by the aid of the Conservatives. Of course the 
the Bill passed, but the objections of Nonconformists 
were hardly at all removed, so that ultimately Mr. 
Samuel Morley, who, on tliis question, was so anxious to 
accept the Ministerial proposals, was obliged to protest 
against the action of the G-ovemment. It is not sur- 
prising that, under such circumstances, Mr. Richard, in 
opposing this illusory measure, used expressions of great 
strength and serious warning, the worst consequences of 
which, for the Gladstone Administration, were realised at 
the beginning of 1874, when the appeal to the country 
gave Mr. Disraeli and his followers a majority of some 
lifty in the new Parliament. 

Some time before this great political change, which 
saddled the country with a Conservative Ministry and 
the serious results of " a spirited foreign policy " for six 
long years, Mr. Richard achieved his greatest Parlia- 
mentary triumph, for which the Peace Society had been 
preparing throughout the country by means of public 
meetings, conferences, and petitions to Parliament. On 
Tuesday, July 9th, 1873, he found opportunity to bring 
forward his motion in favour of international arbitration, 
which was thus worded : — " That an humble address be 
presented to her Majesty, praying that she will be 
graciously pleased to enter into communication with 
foreign Powers, with a view to further improvement in 
International Law, and the establishment of a general 
and permanent system of arbitration." Happily for Mr. 
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Kicbard's success, the Opposition benches were nearly 
enapty, but there were plenty of friends to keep a House, 
though when nine o'clock struck there were not half of 
forty members present. Ere long, more than two hun- 
dred lined the benches, and the galleries were crowded. 
Though Mr. Eichard spoke at first in an unusually low 
tone of voice, he soon gained his customary pitch, and 
" there was," says one who heard him, " that measured 
deliberation of speech which indicated a feeling of 
extreme moral responsibility, and even when the speaker 
rose, as he thrice did, to rhythmic eloquence, the words 
falling on the ear like the tread of a multitude or the 
motion of music, he was exercising an obvious and 
powerful self-restraint." Mr. Richard began with a 
reference to Mr. Cobden's motion on the same subject 
twenty-five years previously, and then proceeded to 
describe the large degree of external support he had 
received from the Continent and the United States, from 
nearly all the religious bodies of Great Britain, and 
especially from working men, more than a million of 
whom had spontaneously signified their adhesion to the 
principle. While he was contending that those with 
whom he was associated could not be fairly called " the 
Peace-at-any-price party," Mr. Bright entered the 
House, and took his seat immediately below the 
speaker.* 

The hon. member then referred to the condition to 

* Mr. Bright was not then in office, bat his silence on this occasion is 
explained hj the fact that within a month he again accepted a seat in the 
Cabinet as Chancellor of the Dnohy of Lancaster. 

N 
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which the rivalry in armaments had reduced the nations 
of Europe, illustrating his argument by some tilling and 
comprehensive facts, and capping it with a few sentences 
of great oratorical force. Often upon trivial grounds, 
the Grovernments of Europe plunged into wholesale and 
mutual slaughter, which was utterly deplorable and dis- 
graceful — an affront to reason, an outrage on justice, a 
scandal to civilisation, and especially a reproach to that 
religion of peace, charity, and brotherly love, which they 
all professed to reverence. "Every Power," he said, 
" is spending the greater part of its income in warlike 
preparations, the cost being estimated at 400 millions a 
year, or including the interest on debts at 550 millions. 
Their subjects ask for bread, and they give them bullets ; 
they ask for useful education, and they give them 
military drill ; they ask for comfortable homes, and they 
offer them barracks. Science has, in fact, sold herself 
to the devil, and exhausted her ingenuity in devising 
inventions, which were in their turn superseded by 
others still more destructive and infernal." Could not 
the combined statesmanship of Europe, he asked, devise 
something better than a continuance of this senseless 
game of "beggar my neighbour" — a game which left 
every State at the end of the process just where it 
was at the beginning? He went on to refer to the 
number of international differences which had been 
actually settled by arbitration, to the declaration 
inserted in the Treaty of Paris at Lord Clarendon *s 
suggestion, and to the Geneva Arbitration, which he 
thought was eminently honourable to the two great 
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nations principally concerned, and as one of the land- 
marks in their history; and he praised the tact of 
Lord Grranville in extricating this country from serious 
embarrassment. The substitute for war 'which he pro- 
posed had been advocated by Lord Derby and J. S. Mill, 
and though he did not expect such an international 
tribunal as he suggested to be at once set up, he 
thought the Government might take some steps in that 
direction. Mr. Eichard concluded a speech of an hour 
and ten minutes, which was described by au eye-witness 
as well worthy of his subject and his audience, with the 
following peroration : — 

It seems to me that each of the two great parties in this country 
is at the present moment groping, and not very successfully groping, 
for a policy. Would that one of them had the courage to aspire to 
become the leader of a real peace paiiiy in Europe, to take the first 
steps towards establishing peace on sure and firm foundations — the 
foundations of law and jurisprudence. They would meet with a 
response of which they have little conception. The world is growing 
weary of war. The nations are groaning under the burden of 
military expenditure and military servitude, and are longing to be 
delivered. I believe even that the governments — especially the minor 
governments of Europe — would most gladly and gratefully follow the 
leadership of England. A distinguished member of a foreign legis- 
lature wrote to me some tiuie ago in reference to my motion, "I 
believe you are hitting the right nail on the head. It will be 
impossible for the nations to enter upon the process of mutual dis- 
armament until first of all they shall find some means presented 
to them by which they can settle their disputes without arms, and I 
feel convinced that England, of all nations in the world, is the right 
country to take the initiative in this matter.'' 

I also, sir, have the ambition to secure the honour of this great 
initiative for my own country. There are people who charge us of 
the Peace Party with being careless of, or inditTerent to, the honour 

N 2 
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of England. I repudiate and repel the imputation. What possible 
reason can those who make the imputation, and who arrogate to them- 
selves the credit of an exclusive patriotism, have to love England and 
her dignity and glory, that we have not in an equal degree with them- 
selves? Is not England also our coimtry, the home of our childhood's 
joys, the place of our fathers' sepulchres 1 Are not her name, and 
character, and greatness closely intertwined with our dearest earthly 
affections, in the memories of the past, and in the anticipations of the 
future ? Do we not also feel that we rise with her renown, and sink 
with her degradation ? Of course there may be differences of opinion 
as to what constitutes honour for a great country. I do not believe 
that the honour of a Christian nation consists in her being con- 
spicuous for deeds of violence and blood, though even if it were so, 
we have had enough of that in past times to glut the most insatiable 
appetite for military glory. But to my mind the honour of England 
consists in this— that she is the birthplace and home of freedom; 
that she has been able to teach nations, by her own example, how to 
combine order and liberty in her political life ; that she is the 
mother of free communities which perpetuate her ideas and institu- 
tions in all parts of the globe ; that she was the first to strike the 
fetters off the slave and bid the oppressed go free ; and that she is 
stretching forth her hand to scatter the blessings of civilisation and 
Christianity among the nations to the uttermost ends of the earth. 
These are the things which, in my opinion, honour England, and it 
will be a still greater honour if possible — a signal, a crowning honour 
— if she becomes the harbinger of peace to the world, if she takes the 
first step towards the organisation of that peace on solid and lasting 
foundations, so as to do something to realise the glorious vision of 
our Poet Laureate — 

"When the war-drum throbs no longer, and the battle-flag ia furled. 
In the parliament of man, the federation of the world ; 
When the common sense of most shall hold a fretful realm in awe, 
And the kindly earth shall slumber lapt in universal law.'* 

Mr. MundeUa having seconded the motion, Mr. 
Gladstone promptly rose, and occupied some three- 
quarters of an hour with his reply, although there 
were indications that he intended to be much shorter. 
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It was a peculiar speech, in which the Prime Minister 
indicated, and often expressed, his thorough sympathy 
with the ohject sought to be obtained, yet withholding 
support to the proposed means of obtaining it. The gist 
of his address was that it was better for the Grovemment 
to deal with the arbitration question in detail, acknow- 
ledging its duty, as an English statesman has seldom 
done before, to " do unto others as we would be done by, 
and to expect no more than we are prepared to give." 
He also referred to Mr. Cobden's motion, and reminded 
Mr. Eichard that Lord Palmerston had advised Mr. 
Cobden not to go to a division, but to accept the 
previous question, and he doubted whether Mr. Cobden 
had exercised a wise discretion in not doing this. 
Mr. Gladstone emphatically declared that he had but 
one motive in declining to request the House to 
adopt Mr. Eichard's motion, namely, that its adop- 
tion would tend to put in jeopardy the progress of 
the cause which he had at heart. At the same time 
he expressed his sense of its great value, and his 
conviction that there was reserved for this country 
" a great and honourable " destiny in connection with 
the subject, but that they must proceed " step by step," 
taking care to give practical effect to their principles 
by acting with "moderation, goodwill, and justice." 
Mr. Gladstone's speech was the speech of a great 
Peace Minister, and, taking it altogether, none could 
have listened to it with prof ounder gratitude than the 
members of the Peace Party in the House and in the 
galleries. 
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After Sir Wilfrid Lawson had briefly spoken in 
favour of the motion, Mr. Richard rose and stated that 
he proposed to take the sense of the House. This was 
hardly expected by the regular supporters of the Grovem- 
ment, and Lord Enfield, the Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, hastily proposed the previous question, and the 
division at once took place. A ringing cheer greeted 
the member for Merthyr when he appeared at the bar 
with the paper in his hand, and he spoke with unwonted 
energy when he read out the numbers — 

Ayes (for the previous question) ... ... 88 

Noes 98 

Majority ... ... ... ... 10 

The announcement of the numbers was received with 
loud cheers from both sides of the House, and Mr. 
Eichard's motion was then put and agreed to without 
a division. The greater part of the Tory party was 
absent, though forty-six of its members were in time to 
take part in the vote, and it appears that many of the 
steadfast adherents of the Ministry stayed away on the 
assurance that there would be no division.* The Tory 
party made the most of this defeat of the Government, 
which certainly, with some previous reverses, tended to 
damage their prestige. But the carrying of such a 
motion in the British House of Commons produced, as 

• The July of 1873 was an unusually hot month, and there happened to 
be at the time a great deal of festivity going on, x^irtly in connection with 
the visit of the Shah of Persia. A number of Liberal members, bent on 
enjoyment, were said to have been assured by Mr. Adam, the whipper-in, 
that their presence would not be wanted that night. 
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will be seen, a great moral effect throughout Europe. 
Some days after the Queen's reply, which was, of course, 
that of her responsible advisers, was read to the House. 
It was to this effect : — • 

" I am sensible of the force of the philanthropic motives which 
have dictated your address. I have at all times sought to extend, 
both by advice and by example, as occasion might offer, the prac- 
tice of closing controversies between nations by submission to the 
impartial judgment of friends, and to encourage the adoption of inter- 
national rules intended for the equal benefit of alL I shall continue 
to pursue a similar course, with due regard to time and opportunity, 
when it shall seem likely to be attended with advantage." 

More than this, as an official reply, could hardly, 
under the circumstances, be expected. 

Mr. Eichard had abundant reason for being gratified 
by his unlooked-for success. It was subsequently ascer- 
tained that 125 members of the House of Commons, 
including pairs and those who were unavoidably absent, 
had endorsed the motion, and that 1,165 petitions, with 
207,391 signatures — many being by the chairmen of 
large meetings — were presented in its favour. While 
some of the newspapers derided the motion as abstract 
and without practical result, a very large number ex- 
pressed great satisfaction at the issue, not as expecting 
any immediate result, but as lifting the arbitration 
principle to a higher level, where it would command 
earnest attention, and lead to fruitful discussion. The 
press of the Continent and the United States was, to a 
large extent, very cordial in recognising the importance 
of the decision of the British Parliament. Among the 
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first to congratulate Mr. Bichard was the Hon. Charles 
Sumner, who, writing from the Senate Chamher at 
Washington, said : — " I thank you for making this 
motion, and also for not yielding to Mr. Grladstone's 
request to withdraw it. Your speech marks an epoch 
in a great cause. It will make your Parliamentary life 
historic. How absurd to call your motion Utopian. 
There is no question so supremely practical, for it con- 
cerns not merely one nation but every nation, and even 
its discussion promises to diminish the terrible chances 
of war." Many letters of congratulation were sent from 
other friends and several associated bodies in the United 
States. Those from the Continent were not only nume- 
rous but most cordial. An address from Paris, signed 
by M. Passy and about a score of the most prominent 
supporters of Peace principles, while heartily thanking 
Mr. Richard, said that the vote of the British Parlia- 
ment was a fact there was no gainsaying, and an 
example that would certainly be followed by other 
Parliaments. Similar communications were received 
from Brussels (MM. Laveleye and Visschers), the 
Hague, Germany, Denmark, and Italy. The letters and 
addresses from the last-named country were peculiarly 
warm. In a subsequent communication to their sup- 
porters, the Committee of the Peace Society referred in 
thankful terms to their co-operation in promoting the 
success of the resolution on international arbitration in 
the House of Commons, and stated that in view of the 
strong feeling of sympathy it had called forth in Europe, 
Mr. Eichard was about to proceed to the Continent in 
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the hope of doing something by personal communication 
with leading members of other legislatures to promote 
their common object. 

After the Parliamentary recess early in August, Mr. 
and Mrs. Richard made a trip to Ireland, intended 
to combine pleasure with business. They were joined 
there by Mr. and Mrs. Bishop, of Looe, Cornwall, the 
lady being a sister of Mrs. Eichard. In crossing from 
Holyhead Mr. Bichard found to his satisfaction that 
the majority of the steamer's crew were Welshmen, 
who took a pride in paying every attention to their 
distinguished countryman. The hon. member delivered 
addresses on Peace principles and the arbitration ques- 
tion in Dublin, Cork, Limerick, and some other places, 
and saw as much of the country and the people as was 
possible in three weeks. He found there were 6ot 
a few Quakers in the sister island. To a large extent 
they were prosperous — some being wealthy — but gener- 
ally Conservative in their political views, and lukewarm 
in reference to peace. In the meetings he held the 
attendance was scanty, and it was necessary to treat the 
subject in an elementary fashion. In a diary relative 
to his visit, there are some notes as to the characteristics 
of the people and descriptions of scenery, the interest 
of which is to a considerable extent ephemeral. Mr. 
Eichard and his companions explored the picturesque 
outskirts of Dublin,* and then proceeded to the lakes 

* Here, as was nsnal elsewhere, Mr. Bichard inqnired into the 
educational establishments. From the head of the Infant Schools cou- 
nected with the National Society he learned that the chief opponent of the 
principle of united secular and separate religious instruction, on which the 
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of Killarney, the lovely scenery of which was not 
seen to advantage owing to the persistent rain. 
The good humour and ready wit of the importunate 
peasantry were admired, but the members of the party 
were, as is usual, pursued by men and boys who had 
ponies for hire, and had to run the gauntlet of the 
women, who, with an infinite amount of blarney, thrust 
upon them their bog-oak ornaments. From Limerick 
the party went in a very uncomfortable boat down the 
broad and unpicturesque Shannon to Kilrush, and 
thence by omnibus to Kilkee, a fashionable watering- 
place much affected in summer by visitors from 
Limerick and Dublin, but well-nigh deserted in win- 
ter. Here they went to see the rock-bound coast, 
with its picturesque caverns and chasms, its natural 
bridges and ** puffing holes," due to the extraordinary 
action of the Atlantic rollers. On returning to Limerick 
Mr. Richard saw much of the Quakers of that city, 
whose relations to the Peace question and national 
education were explained to him. He was much pleased 
with a visit to the school of " the Christian Brothers," 
who dedicate themselves to the education of the poor, 
and have some 2,000 children under their care, as well 
as industrial schools, where different trades are taught. 
The children belong to different classes, some being 

sjstem was originally based by Lord Stanley, was Dr. Carlyle, one of Ihe 
first Commissioners. He it was who, by introducing Scripture lessons 
and other school books with more or less of the religious element in them 
into the ordinary teaching of the National Schools, caused the first 
deflection from the straight line, which has since degenerated into pun) 
deuominationalism. "It is,*' says Mr. Richard, "an instructive history 
from which English Nonconformists would do well to take warning." 
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of the poorest, but they are well trained. " It is clear to 
rae," says the diarist, " that these Catholic Orders study 
to win the hearts of the children, whom they rule 
by love. It was pleasant to see how fondly and 
familiarly some of the little creatures clung to the hand 
of the good brother who accompanied me." A report 
equally favourable is given of the nunnery and or- 
phanage belonging to the Society of St. Vincent de Paul, 
and, on the whole, it is confessed that the managers of 
these Roman Catholic institutions were doing a good 
work, and doing it well. The writer has also some- 
thing to say of the Model School at Limerick, and 
of such institutions generally. 

Mr. Richard did not find the Friends at Limerick at 
all zealous in the Peace cause. There was a gathering 
of some thirty persons at their meeting-house, and, the 
gas meter being out of order, they had to be content 
with the light of two borrowed tallow candles, and he 
addressed this select company without being able to 
see their faces. Visits to Cork, Belfast, and Waterford, 
brought the tour to a close, and, notwithstanding some 
drawbacks, the Secretary of the Peace Society regarded 
it as reviving Irish public interest in the question he 
had at heart. 

On his return to England, Mr. Richard attended a 
great meeting of the National Education League held 
in the Town Hall, Birmingham, under the auspices of 
Mr. Dixon, M.P., and somewhat later (October) he as- 
sisted at the opening of the University College for Wales 
just completed at Aberystwith. This was a great event 
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in the history of the Principality, which had hereto- 
fore only denominational colleges. None took a more 
prominent part in founding the institution than Mr. 
(afterwards Sir) Hugh Owen, of the Poor Law Board, 
whose services in the cause of Welsh education generally 
were indefatigable. He was greatly assisted by Dr. 
Nicholas, who worked with untiring energy to give the 
scheme a practical shape, by Dr. Charles, who traversed 
Wales in order to promote it, and by Dr. Thomas, 
of Stockwell, the editor of the Homilist. A solid 
foundation for the College was laid by Mr. William 
Williams, formerly member for Lambeth, who be- 
queathed £1,000 for the object. Amongst those present 
at the inaugural breakfast, on October 15th, were 
Colonel Price, Lord Lieutenant of Cardiganshire, who 
presided, Mr. Hugh Owen, Mr. Brinley Richards, Mr. 
Stephen Evans, Mr. Morgan Lloyd, and the following 
Welsh members — Sir T. D. Lloyd, and Messrs. H. 
Eichard, E. M. Eichards, and Osborne Morgan. There 
had been for several years great difficulties and dis- 
couragements in starting the enterprise, but in due time 
a goodly sum was raised, including £1,000 from Mr. 
Morley; and when the opening took place £2,000 a 
year had been guaranteed to meet salaries and current 
expenses. Towards the Building Fund Mr. David Davies, 
of Llandinam, gave the princely donation of £3,000, 
and other large sums were promised at the inaugural 
festival, at which a most sympathetic letter from the 
Prime Minister was read. Their next step, said Mr. 
Eichard, in his speech at the public breakfast, must 
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be to ask for a grant from the Government. They 
would be satisfied if they only received the price of 
two or three Armstrong guns, and were treated in 
the matter with the same consideration as was shown 
to Scotland and Ireland.* 

* A grant was made to Aberystwitli College, and some jears later, 
when the Conseryatives were in power, it was settled that that institution 
in common with the Colleges for North and Sonth Wales should each 
receive £4,000 per annum. 



CHAPTER XV. 

DOMESTIC ANXIETIES AND CHANGES ^TOUR OF THREE 

MONTHS ON THE CONTINENT. 

Before Mr. Richard's visit to the Continent, during the 
Parliamentary recess of 1873, a very painful family be- 
reavement took place, which, with the circumstances 
that arose out of it, is thus referred to by his wife 
in the following notes : — 

The annual visit to his sisters was first to be paid. We started 
early in August for Llanwrtjd (Brecon), where Mrs. Evans was 
spending a short time for the benefit of her daughter's healtL After 
a week there we proceeded to Cardiganshire, and before returning 
home to prepare for the longer journey, we were to pass a day or 
two at Mold, my husband having promised to preside on one of 
the days of the Eisteddfod. " Man proposes, but Grod disposes." 
Just before the expiration of our visit to my sister-in-law we received 
by telegram the terrible news that a bathing accident had suddenly 
snatched from us two beloved nieces, who, with their widowed 
mother and aunt, were staying at Ilfracombe.* 

• This shocking accident took place early in the month of August. The 
young ladies were the only daughters of Mrs. Fell, Mrs. Richard's sister. 
They were bathing at the ladies' cove, a rocky place, and dangerous when- 
ever there is a heavy swell, and were carried out to sea by the under- 
current. Unhappily there was neither life-buoy nor boat to help them. 
The local sympathy called forth by this distressing event was deepened by 
the conviction that, had there been proper safeguards, the lives thus lost 
might have been saved. The Coroner's jury censured the local authorities 
at Ilfracombe for their negligence, and a public meeting of visitors, while 
condoling with the bereaved relatives, insisted that adequate means 
of safety in bathing should be taken : an admonition which was promptly 
obeyed. 
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We immediately joined our stricken ones, and during the few 
days that had to be spent there before proceeding to London, all were 
strengthened and comforted by my dear husband's soothing influence 
and tender sympathy. The continental journey I had looked forward 
to with such pleasurable interest I now shrank from, but when I had 
sufficiently recovered from the shock to be able to reason with my- 
self, I felt it would be selfish to upset all my dear husband's plans, 
especially as it was a mission, not a pleasure trip we were under- 
taking. While he was spared to me life could not long remain void 
of interest The middle of September found us launched on our 
wanderings ; three months of constant change restored in a measure 
both health and cheerfulness. 

On our return to London we found time had dealt less 
kindly with the mourners at home, the silent house too keenly 
reminded them of their bitter loss. The winter passed drearily 
away; a cloud resting over both families. We then lived near 
each other — ^bordering on Kennington Park, At last it occurred 
to my husband that it would be better we should all leave a neigh- 
bourhood now fraught with sad memories, and join housekeeping. 
Besides, house-hunting and moving with all its attendant fatigue and 
anxieties would compel a return to active life and create fresh 
interests. The proposition was accepted, and within a year my three 
sisters and we were settled at Bolt9n Gardens, South Kensington, 
forming one family. 

Under ordinary circumstances such an experiment 
might be deemed hazardous, but Mr. Eichard neither 
saw nor made difficulties. 

His large loving heart (says Mrs. Bell, one of the sisters) 
created an atmosphere of peace and goodwill, and there was no 
jarring in the new home, his dear wife undertaking the management 
of the enlarged menage. During fourteen years of happy family 
life together, the sisters had in Henry Richard a dear brother, a true 
friend, and wise counsellor, ever ready to share every burden, full of 
tenderest sympathy in all our sorrows. In the autumn of 1880 our 
youngest sister (Mrs. Bishop) came to us from Cornwall with her 
husband to seek for him the best medical advice, little realising that 
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he was sick unto death. Mr. Richard saw the shadow hanging over 
the devoted wife, supported her hy his keen sympathy in all her 
anxieties in earnest Christian intercourse, and was no small comfort 
to the suSerer. In all the irregularities consequent on a trying illness 
in the house during five months, Mrs. Bishop gratefully remembers 
his brotherly unfailing patience as well as his affectionate participa- 
tion in the great sorrow of her bereavement. Neither can I ever 
forget how, when death entered my own house, and the light and joy 
- of my life seemed suddenly extinguished, my dear good brother 
insisted, almost at the risk of his life, on accompanying me to the 
grave of my beloved husband on that bleak day in January, 1888. 
Little did we then think that a few short months would find us 
again gathered together at an open grave ; the last resting-place of 
Henry Richard. Truly in the tender mercy of our God the veil 
hides from our view the coming sorrow or suffering. 

On the 1st of September, 1873, Mr. Bichard, accom- 
panied by his wife, started on his prolonged continental 
tour, which has been fittingly described as " a pilgrimage 
of peace," his paramount object being to secure by 
personal communication the co-operation of members of 
other European legislatures in promoting the cause of 
international arbitration. The result abundantly showed 
that the Committee of the Peace Society did wisely in 
sending their Secretary on this philanthropic mission. 
The general estimation in which he was held, and the 
recent adoption of his arbitration resolution in the 
House of Commons, insured him almost everywhere a 
reception by leading politicians and statesmen, as well 
as by less known adherents of the cause, which was 
always cordial, and often enthusiastic. Probably no 
unofficial Englishman has of late years, if ever, been 
received with such marked demonstrations of respect 
and sympathy in the chief cities of Europe. Mr. Richard 
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has left copious notes of this, the most important of his 
visits to the Continent, which contain vivid sketches of 
the places through which he passed, as well as charac- 
terisations of the public men with whom he came in 
contact. 

Crossing to Brussels, he had the pleasure of renew- 
ing his acquaintance with his old and tried friend, M. 
Visschers, who was the President of the Peace Congress 
of 1848, and who, with Mr. Miles, Secretary of the 
American Peace Society, and Mr. Dudley Field, was 
arranging for a conference of Jurists in the Belgian 
capital in the following month. He also saw M. 
Couvreur, connected with the Independance Belge^ who 
was proposing to introduce into the Belgian Legislature 
a resolution similar to his own. After a day's sight- 
seeing at Antwerp the travellers departed for the Hague, 
where they met with much attention from Dutch public 
men. Mr. Eichard had a very unique reception by his 
friends and admirers, which he thus describes : — 

At a quarter to eight M. Bredius and M. Romyii called witli a 
carriage to take us to the meeting, which was at the Freemasons' 
Hall. In the Committee-room met several gentlemen, members of 
the Peace Committee and others. When we entered, a gentle- 
man presented Mrs. Richard with a splendid bouquet, the music 
struck up, and all the audience arose as we passed up to our 
seats. It was an elegant room, very pi-ettily ornamented with 
flags and flowers. At the upper end they ha<i my portrait, which 
some artist had copied in large from the engraving in the French 
Bulletin. Around it there was a sort of ornamental frame, with the 
motto "Peace on earth" in Dutch, and the date of my motion in 
the House of Commons. The room, which would hold some three 
hundred people, was full of ladies and gentlemen. As soon as we Lad 

O 
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taken our seats, the choir sang first '^ God save the Queen/' and then 
the Dutch National Anthem, after which M. van Eck, the chair- 
man, made a speech on the question of Peace in Dutch, ending with 
some very complimentary observations in regard to myself con- 
gratulating me on my success in the House of Commons, and giving 
me a cordial welcome to Holland. The substance of his speech was 
rendered into English by M. Romyn, who, having lived for many 
years in England, speaks English like a native. I then addressed 
the meeting for about half an hour. A considerable part of the 
audience must have understood what I said pretty fairly, judging 
from the expressions of approval. But my speech was interpreted — 
and, as it appeared, very well interpreted — by M. Bredius. Then 
M. Bachiene presented a series of resolutions — one of thanks and 
congratulations to myself, others relating to the late meeting at 
Ghent, and the projected meeting at Brussels on the reform of inter- 
national law. Soon after M. van Eck, addressing me, begged me 
to accept a diploma of honourable memberahip in the Society, and an 
album containing portraits of all the members. Then he presented 
the thanks of the meeting to Madam Richard for her presence, and 
for the sympathy and help she had rendered her husband in his 
philanthropic enterprises. A hymn of peace followed, the words 
and music specially composed for the occasion and extremely well 
sung by the choir. At the close of the meeting several ladies and 
gentlemen warmly thanked me for my speech, and said they under- 
stood me very well. I was glad to hear that, as I had taken great 
pains to speak slowly and distinctly. I own I felt a little comical 
as I walked up the room to the sound of music, with my own por- 
trait staring me in the face, and especially when in the diploma I 
found myself described as Sir Henry Richard. Still the reception 
was very gratifying and encouraging, and represented, I venture to 
hope and believe, a considerable degree of interest in the great 
question to which I have devoted so large a portion of my life. 
Several of the gentlemen accompanied us back to our hotel. I 
ought to have mentioned that yesterday I was taken over the new 
Club, a very fine building erected about two years ago, where I waa 
introduced to several gentlemen, among others to M. Moens, 
member of the Chamber, who was formerly, like myself, a Protestant 
minister. 
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On the following evening Mr. Richard was entertained 
at a public banquet, and had the satisfaction of hear- 
ing two deputies pledge themselves to bring the subject 
of arbitration before the Dutch Parliament at the earliest 
suitable opportunity. Several of the public schools of 
the city were visited, one of them being the Communal 
School, where the education is entirely free and secular. 
He found that it was recruited from the poorer classes 
by a committee of gentlemen, who visited the parents 
to induce them to send their children to school. The 
institution was admirably managed, boys and girls 
l)eing taught in the same classes, and corporal punish- 
ment not being allowed. The children being composed 
of Roman Catholics, Protestants, and Jews, there was 
no religious instruction, except some sort of vague 
prayers and hymns used, at the opening, but the school- 
rooms were placed at the disposal of the ministers of 
various churches at certain hours to give religious in- 
struction. Even in a denominational school, supported 
by voluntary contributions, which was visited there 
was no catechism in use, but the style of teaching* 
was substantially that of the British and Foreign 
School Society. Mr. and Mrs. Richard were the 
objects of much hospitality at the Hague, and were 
entertained, amongst other places, at the charming 
country seat of the Baron Volkier Bentinck, whose 
mother was greatly interested in the Peace question. 

At Berlin Mr. Richard, to his great regret, found 
most of his old friends away from home, neither the 
German nor the Prussian Parliament being in session, 
o 2 
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but he was cordially received by Herr Duncker, one of 
the leaders of the Democratic party in Prussia, and by 
Professor Heffter, the distinguished jurist — "a fine old 
man now seventy-seven years of age," who was much 
interested in the codification of the Law of Nations. 
He had an interview with Dr. Loewenthal of the Ner/e 
I^eie Zeitung, "an earnest and excellent man," and a long 
discussion with Dr. Loewe, an eminent German, on the 
moral effect of standing armies, though all his sym- 
pathies were with the Arbitration movement, of which 
he regarded Mr. Richard as the European leader. The 
acquaintance of the Rev. Dr. Thompson of New York 
was accidentally made, and with him the hon. member 
cordially fraternised, as well as with the Rev. Palmer 
Da vies, the representative of the Bible Society. As usual, 
Mr. Richard inspected some schools in Berlin, and thus 
records some of his impressions : — 

September 20. — Had a long talk with Dr. Zumpt,. who is at the 
bead of one of the gymnasia here, on the school system of Prussia. 
He* described th& religious education given in the gymnasia. The 
Bible is taughtw There is a prayer and a hymn sung at the 
commencement of school, and if the teacher chooses at the commence- 
ment of class. In Protestant schools Roman Catholics and Jews 
are not required to be present at such religious services, thoagh 
usually they do not object, because, as he intimated, it is of so 
general a kind as to give no offenca Nominally the schools are 
under clerical superintendence, but in the towns it is little more than 
nominal, while in the country districts it is much more real, as often 
in country parishes the clergyman is the only person competent to 
suj^erintend. By Bismarck's recent legislation this ex-officio supervi- 
sion is taken from the clerical order, the Government appointing its 
own inspector, who may be a clergyman, but may be also a layman, 
but who is directly responsible to and removable by the Government 
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I asked Dr. Ziimpt if the religious instruction given in the schools 
made the children religious. He answered promptly and with great 
emphasis — " No, religious life does not come from the school, but 
from the family. The children acquire religious knowledge in school, 
but not a religious life." . 

Herr Lasker, the Eadical leader, was fortunately at 
home when Mr. Eichard called. The following is an 
account of the interview : — 

October 1. — Called on Dr. Lasker, whom I happily found at 
home. He received us with much courtesy and kindness, recalled 
what he said to me four years ago, that the danger to peace was 
from France, and asked if his prophecy had not come true. Had 
watched, he said, with great interest the progress of our agitation in 
England, and the success of my motion in the House of Commons. 
He assured me repeatedly and with great emphasis that all his 
sympathies were with ma But when I suggested whether he would 
not bring the question of Arbitration forward in the Carman Parlia- 
ment, he hesitated^ doubted if it would be expedient and opportune to 
do so by direct resolution, but he would consult some of his political 
friends. There might arise an opportunity of bringing the subject 
forward indirectly d propos of an application which he thought 
might be made for some grant to assist in carrying into effect the 
movement originated at Ghent. Declared very positively that the 
policy of Germany is a peace policy, and pointed out to me — 
and afterwards, by my request, copied for me — a really striking 
paragraph inserted on his proposal, after strong opposition, but by a 
great majority, in the first address of the German Parliament to the 
Emperor, in favour of absolute non-interference in the internal 
affairs of other nations. Asked me if I intended to see Bismarck. 
I said " No," that I did not consider my mission was directly to the 
Governments, but to the members of the legislatures. He admitted 
that that was the right mode of operation, but that still Bismarck 
-would, of course, have great influence on such a question as I 
was mooting. He said that Bismarck was not a man of war, he 
did not love war, etc. If I could visit Berlin about Christmas, I 
should find him at Berlin. The Prussian Parliament meets in 
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November, and the German Parliament in February. They are not 
generally in session at the same time. The former is elected by- 
dividing the electors into three circles, according to the amount they 
pay, giving to each circle the same voting power, though comprising 
very unequal numbers of voters; the latter by what is virtually 
universal suffrage, every man of twenty-four years of age free fix)ni 
crime and pauperism being entitled to vote. 

At Dresden Mr. Eichard saw several sympathising 
friends, but was told that Saxony had no independent 
existence, and took its politics from Berlin. 

Being too much pressed for time to stay at Prague, 
the travellers proceeded to Vienna, through a singularly- 
flat and uninteresting country, and arrived there in the 
midst of a violent thunderstorm. In finding out the 
addresses of friends in Vienna great assistance was 
given by Mr. Jay, the American Minister, who was 
most kind and sympathetic, and whenever Mr. Eichard 
could find time, the Exhibition, which is described as 
very magnificent, was inspected. Hurried visits were 
paid to well-known politicians, such as the editors of 
the D^eie Presse and the Tagehlatty who promised 
assistance, and held out the hope that the Arbitration 
question might be brought before the Delegations. An 
interview was had with Professor Neumann, of the 
University, who spoke in flattering terms of Mr. 
Eichard's services, and of his own great pleasure in 
meeting him, and his cordial sympathy with the Peace 
movement. 

When at Brussels, Mr. Eichard had been half per- 
suaded to be present at the Jurist Convention, and now 
decided to return thither, though it greatly deranged 
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Ills programme. No time was to be lost, for he was 
at Vienna on October 8th, and to reach the Belgian 
capital on the 10th must make a continuous railway 
journey of thirty-six hours — two nights and one day — a 
serious matter for a man on the wrong side of sixty, 
abeady fatigued by a laborious tour. It was, however, 
considered worth some sacrifice to be present at a meet- 
ing attended by some of the most eminent publicists of 
Europe, including Dr. Biuntschli, of Heidelberg ; Pro- 
fessor Mancini, of Rome, ex- Minister ; Professor Giraud 
and M. Passy, of France ; Mr. Montajjue Bernard, Sir 
Horace Twiss, and Mr. Jencken, of England; Mr. 
Dudley Field and Dr. Miles, of America; M. de Laveleye, 
M. Visschers, and several Cabinet Ministers of Belgium. 
!Not all present were in favour of international arbitra- 
tion, pure and simple — several of these eminent men 
making reservations. The main resolution adopted was 
to this effect : — 

" That this Conference declares that it regards arbitration as a 
means essentially just and reasonable, and even obligatory on all 
nations, of terminating international difierences which cannot be 
settled by negotiation. It abstains from affirming that in all cases, 
-without exception, this mode of solution is applicable, but it believes 
that the exceptions are rare, and it is convinced that no difference 
ought to be considered insoluble until after a clear statement of 
complaints and reasonable delay, and the exhaustion of all pacific 
methods of accommodation.'' 

This resolution, as drawn by Dr. Bernard, did not 
contain the clause including the word "obligatory," 
but he eventually accepted it in deference to the opinion 
" of Signor Mancini and so many eminent men." On 
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the other hand, Mr. Kichard said he should have pre- 
ferred the resolution without any qualification whatever, 
though he thought that, regarded as a proposition, it 
was greatly improved as amended. But ** exceptions 
were like a crack in a bottle : no matter how you corked 
and sealed it up, the essence and liquid would leak out." 
And he cited the case of the IVent, the English West 
India steamer, from which the Southern delegates were 
taken by Northern officials. This seemed to him emi- 
nently a case for applying the arbitration declaration of 
the Treaty of Paris, but the British Government decided 
that it did not come within its scope and intention. 
Similar objections were at first made by the British 
Government to the application of the protocol in respect 
to the Treaty of Washington and the Alabama case, but 
they were unsuccessful, owing, in great part, to the 
wisdom and courage of Count Sclopis, who presided at the 
Geneva Arbitration. This was the most knotty ques- 
tion discussed at the Brussels Conference, which lasted 
three days, and resulted in the formation of '* The 
Association for the Eeform and Codification of the 
Law of Nations." Before the proceedings closed, the 
Conference passed a resolution that an address of 
congratulation should be presented to Mr. Richard for 
his services in the cause of the peaceful settlement 
of national disputes, which was signed by M. de 
Laveleye and M. Visschers. Before the meeting of the 
Conference its members were entertained by the Burgo- 
master of Brussels, and at its close they accepted the 
splendid hospitality of Mr. Dudley Field. Amongst 
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those present were the Burgomaster and M. Rogier, 
ex-Minister. The large room in which the banquet 
took place was decorated with the flags of all the 
nations represented at the Conference — Germany, 
Prance, America, England, Holland, Belgium, Italy, 
Spain, and the Argentine Republic. Toasts were 
proposed, the principal one being in honour of the 
diflTerent nations represented on the occasion. " We 
kissed and made friends all round," says the diarist. 

During the Conference much hospitality was shown 
to the members by their resident colleagues in the way 
of receptions and conversaziones. There is an interest- 
ing account of a private interview with Signor Mancini, 
who informed Mr. Richard that he was about to propose 
an arbitration resolution in the Italian Parliament, and 
urged him to be present on the occasion, and to take 
the principal Italian cities en route. The diary pro- 
ceeds 1 — 

Professor Mancini gave me an account of an official mission in 
T^hieh he was engaged, I think, in 1867, with a view to negotiate a 
Treaty relating to many points of private international law between 
Italy, France, and Germany. On this occasion the Italian statesman 
proposed that all questions of dispute tliat might arise between the 
Governments on the matters contained in the Treaty should be settled 
by arbitration. His own Government most readily accepted his pro- 
posal to that effect. The scheme was laid before M. Rouher and 
the Emperor at Paris, both of whom seemed to be quite favourabla 
He then went to Berlin and submitted the suggestion to Prince 
Bismarck, who, after some hesitation, also accepted it. But if I 
understood Mancini aright, the French Government at the last 
moment withdrew from the proposal. 

Mr. Eichard returned to Vienna about the middle 
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of October. It was not an auspicious time for prose- 
cuting his mission, for Austria was in the thick of a 
general election, and many of those public men whom 
he most desired to see were away from Vienna amongst 
their constituents. He found that the difficulties in 
the way of introducing the arbitration question into the 
Reichsrath and Delegations would be great, but was 
recommended to send copies of the German pamphlet 
on the subject to Count Auersberg, President of the 
Upper House, with a request that he would be good 
enough to get them distributed. Amongst those whom 
Mr. Eichard saw were Dr. F. Neumann and Dr, 
Leopold Neumann, Dr. Kuranda, one of the members 
for Vienna — who thought the arbitration question 
might be indirectly introduced in the debate on the 
Address, the Chamber not being competent to discuss 
foreign questions — and at the American Embassy he 
met Count Orisky, a Hungarian nobleman, Mr. Somerset 
Beaumont, M.P., then visiting Vienna — who cordially 
promised hini all possible assistance — and M. Gabrelli, 
an Italian, who was engaged in the great undertaking of 
bringing water from the Semmering Mountains, a 
hundred miles distant, for the supply of Vienna, the 
works of which were to be opened on the following 
day by the Emperor. Mr. and Mrs. Eichard were 
fortunate in obtaining tickets to view the ceremonial, 
w^hich was very interesting. Subsequently, M. Gabrelli 
told Mr. Eichard that in the construction of these 
colossal waterworks not a single German was engaged ; 
all were Italians, who were far more industrious. The 
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general impression of the diarist, as formed from his 
observations of Vienna — perhaps too limited a range — 
was that the Austrians are not a hard-working people, 
for they spend a great part of their time in eating, 
drinking, and playing billiards at the caf(fe and res- 
taurants. He found, also, that Vienna was passing 
through a serious financial crisis, arising from a wide- 
spread building mania, and the formation of speculative 
companies, in consequence of which the value of the 
stock of these various societies had become depreciated 
to the amount of twenty-two millions sterling. Indeed, 
the losses in Austria by the collapse of all kinds of 
speculative schemes during 1873 were unprecedented 
and widespread. 

In the course of an interview with General Eber, 
whom Mr. Eichard had met at the American Embassy, 
that officer told him he had already spoken to M. Deak 
about his mission, and that the Hungarian statesman 
had expressed a wish that the hon. member should visit 
him at Pesth. Under date October 29, we find the 
following entry on the subject : — 

This was good news, for M. Deak is the one man in Hungary 
"whose support it is important to gain. He occupies a very peculiar 
position. He is not in office and never has been, except for a short 
time after the revolution of 1848. But his political power is far 
greater than that of all the Ministers put together. The Grovem- 
. ment, indeed, seem to depend for their existence upon his patronage 
and support, and he could, it is said, at any time defeat them. But in 
general he loyally supports them. This extraordinary power he has 
won in part by the entire confidence which the simplicity and 
disinterestedness of his character inspires, combined with great 
statesmanlike sagacity, and an eloquence which is not florid or 
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rhetorical, but marked by extreme lucidity and earnestness. It was, 
moreover, by his influence that the scheme for peaceably uniting the 
Austro-Uungarian nation was accomplished, which has hitherto 
worked well, healing a long- standing and dangerous feud, which 
occasioned much heart-burning and bloodshed. M. Deak lives, and 
has lived for twenty years, at the Queen of England Hotel, occupying 
two or three rooms, and living quite alone, in great simplicity and 
isolation. In the evening General Eber came, and told us he had 
seen M. Deak, who would receive us in the morning about ten or 
eleven o'clock. 

October 30. — General Eber came about half-past ten and took us 
to the Queen of England Hotel. There we were introduced to M. 
Deak, with whom we found a bishop, whose name I did not catch, 
and Baron Winkheim, the Hungarian Minister, in personal attend- 
ance on the Emperor. The bishop left, but the baron remained, 
and was shortly joined by another of the Ministers, Count Zichy, 
the Minister of Commerce. Whether their presence was accidental, 
or he had invited them to meet me, I don't know. After general 
greetings, I explained in EngliHh the object of my mission, which 
was translated by General Eber. Then M. Deak replied in Hun- 
garian, which was also translated by the General. M. Deak said 
he was most thoroughly peneti^ated with the importance of the idea 
of which I am the advocate. I could not be more so myself, and 
that not merely on humanitarian and philanthropic grounds, and in 
its bearitig on civilisation, but also on financial grounds. For not 
only is war more expensive than peace, but present circumstances 
make the state of peace almost as bad as that of war. He finds it 
just and proper that England should take the lead in this question, 
for England has always acted a leading part in the affairs of nations, 
and its circumstances are specially favourable to its action in a 
matter of this sort. But the idea is one that can only triumph 
gradually, for it is necessary that it should be propagated not only 
among all the nations of Europe, but in America and Asia, between 
which and Europe there were now many important relations. There- 
fore, he was very glad to hear what I had said about the probability 
of other legislatures taking up the question. He was quite in 
favour of bringing the question forward in the Hungarian Legis- 
lature, but he thought ^it could not be done with advantage 
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immediately. They were deeply pre-occupied with financial questions. 
They had to settle their budget, or, rather, to find the means to meet 
their expenses, and it would be difficult for the moment to get men's 
attention fixed on other subjects. But when that was disposed of, 
then he thought it would come in very fitly, as bearing on the future 
of those finances themselves, as the adjustment of their financial 
difficulties would depend on their ability to reduce their military 
establishments. He was glad to hear me say that our movement 
was not intended in any spirit of hostility to the Governments. As 
a supporter of the Hungarian Government, he could not do anything 
that would be inconvenient or disagreeable to it. He would speak 
privately to his friends about bringing forward the question, and 
though he would not bring it forward himself, he would certainly 
support it. But it must be coupled with the understanding that 
they will be always prepared to do everything that was necessary for 
the security and defence of their country. He expressed his pleasure 
at having had the opportunity of making my acquaintance. 

The travellers crossed over the Danube to Buda by 
the great suspension bridge, and climbed the hill to enjoy 
the splendid prospect of the river and neighbouring 
country to be obtained from its summit On tho 
following day M. Trefort, Minister of Public In- 
struction — " a very pleasant man, simple and perfectly 
unaffected in his manners " — paid his respects to Mr. 
Richard, and they had some conversation on the state of 
education in Hungary. 

On returning to Vienna, Mr. and Mrs. Richard paid 
their final visit to the Exhibition, which was about 
to close. There was an immense crowd of people to 
take a last look at the wonderful Show, who, no doubt, 
must have regretted that so magnificent a collection 
of the productions of commerce, industry, and art 
should be doomed to dispersion. " The scene," says 
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the diary, " was a brilliant one. What with the 
splendour of the Exhibition itself, the vast concourse of 
people, the glitter of the playing fountains, the music 
from three or four admirable bands, the picturesque 
uniforms and brilliant costumes, it was a tout ensemble 
not easily to be forgotten." Baron de Kubeck, a 
member of the Eeichsrath, having expressed a strong 
desire to see Mr. Richard, he decided to remain at 
Vienna a few days longer. In the course of the inter- 
view that statesman described in detail the state of 
parties in Austro-Hungary. 

On the 4th of November a visit was paid to the 
newly-elected Eeichsrath, under the courteous escort of 
Baron de Kubeck. The Chamber — which was used 
temporarily, a new and more imposing one being at 
the time in course of erection in the Ring-strasse — 
accommodated 352 members, and was arranged in the 
commodious form of most continental legislative halls, 
there being a tribune for the speakers, and the public 
being admitted by tickets from an official on the spot. 
The business on this occasion was formal — including 
the reading of the oath, or declaration of fidelity to the 
Constitution, in German, Italian, Polish, and (by special 
request) in Sclavonic. A demand that it should be 
read in the lUyrian language w^as promptly negatived. 
Then the members severally took the oath, and the 
House adjourned. Baron de Kubeck, after some con- 
sultation with several of his colleagues, said they were 
of opinion that the introduction of the arbitration 
question should be deferred, perhaps till February. It 
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is the custom of the Emperor to deliver his address at 
the Imperial Palace, the Reichsrath being summoned 
for that purpose. Mr. Richard was naturally anxious 
to be present on so interesting an occasion. None of 
his Austrian friends, however, could help him, and Sir 
Andrew Buchanan could not be seen, but fortunately 
Mr. Jay was able to place two tickets at his disposal. 
The ceremony is thus described : — 

November 4th. — Shortly after eleven took a carriage and drove 
to the Palaca We were ushered in through a succession of rooms 
lined with the most gorgeously-dressed flunkeys I ever saw, some of 
them literally plastered all over with gold lace. There were also 
plenty of splendid uniforms, civil and military. The room in which 
the reception was to take place was a fine lofty hall supported by 
variegated marble columns. On either side there were boxes or 
galleries for the favoured visitors, extending about two-thirds up the 
hall, but having a wide space at the upper end unoccupied, except 
by a dais covered with scarlet cloth and overhung with a canopy, on 
which was a single chair for the Emperor, which, I suppose, repre- 
sented the throne. We had seats in the diplomatic box, and were 
admirably placed for seeing and hearing. Near us sat the British, 
American, Turkish, Swedish, and other ambassadors. About a 
quarter to twelve the two Houses entered, many of the members, 
especially of the Lords, in rich uniforms. All the members stood — 
the Lords on the right, and the Commons on the left of the throne. 
Shortly after the Emperor entered and walked up the room, amid 
considerable cheering, or shouts of Hoch ! hoch ! and took his seat on 
the dais. One of the Ministers delivered him a paper containing 
the speech, which he read with a clear, distinct voice. It seemed to 
give general satisfaction, as it was repeatedly cheered. Then the 
Emperor retired and the company dispersed. On either side of the 
throne there were a few splendidly dressed officei-s — on the right 
side Austrians, on the left Hungarians ; the latter with tiger skins 
hanging over their shoulders. 

Subsequently Mr. Eichard called upon the editors of 
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the daily papers in Vienna and left the Arbitration 
pamphlet, and, with Mrs. Eichard, dined with Baron 
de Kubeck and family, with whom he spent an ex- 
tremely interesting evening. On the last Sunday at 
Vienna they attended a Presbyterian service — ^which 
was by law regarded as a sort of family service — in a 
room where the Eev. Dunlop Moore officiated. Reli- 
gious instruction according to the Presbyterian standard 
could only be given at his private house. Mr. Moore 
spoke despondingly of religious liberty in Austria, and 
of the prospects of Protestantism. There were at that 
time some 20,000 Protestants in Vienna and its suburbs, 
but they were for the most part very lukewarm, and 
abhorred the very name of missionary. 

The travellers left Vienna by rail on the 10th of 
November, passing over the wonderful Semmering Rail- 
way, and through the fine Alpine scenery, where the 
varied autumn tints were on the foliage. They rested 
for the night at Adelsburg, and next day drove to the 
far-famed grotto. The wonderful subterranean caves 
were illuminated for their benefit with 1,800 candles, 
or *' flames," as they are called, which unique spectacle 
was greatly enjoyed. They then departed for Trieste, 
but being unsuccessful in seeing some gentlemen to 
whom they had introductions there, made no stay in 
the Austrian seaport, but took the train to Venice. 



CHAPTER XVI. 
CONTINENTAL MISSION {continued). 

When Mr. Richard crossed the Austrian frontier he 
found himself altogether among sympathising friends. 
This was, no doubt, due in a measure to the exceptional 
position of Italy at that time among the nations of 
Europe, which provoked from one of her statesmen the 
remark that he devoutly wished his country .could 
be declared neutral territory. Then the most eminent 
Italian professors had thoroughly .studied the question 
of international relations in its abstract form, dynastic 
interests and traditions having a very feeble hold upon 
the governing class, and the people of the Peninsula — 
taught by Mazzini in the first place, and subsequently 
by Garibaldi — ^had a genuine patriotic enthusiasm, and 
a strong conviction of the folly and calamities of 
foreign war. In the Austrian Empire the Secretary 
of the Peace Society had met with some cautious en- 
couragement, but the members of the official classes 
were chary of fraternising with him. In Italy he was 
hailed as the Apostle of Peace by all sections of society, 
and welcomed with unprecedented unanimity and en- 
thusiasm, which was sometimes almost as embarrassing 
as it was gratifying. Before he left Vienna Mr. Richard 
received the Italian address, which was the best possible 
p 
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introduction he could have received. It was as 
follows : — 

To Henry Richard, Esq., M.P. 

Sir, — Allow us to transmit to you, from the country of Federico 
Sclopis, a few words of congratulation on the success obtained by you 
in the House of Commons, on the 8th of July, with reference to the 
hallowed and truly humane principle of International Arbitration, 
one destined to become a custom and a rule in the new Law of 
Nations. 

Although the best reward of your incessant labours is the 
prospecfc — presaged by so many signs — of the fulfilment of your 
magnanimous plan, you will not be displeased to find that we, as 
Italians, and as men, cordially rejoiced when the Parliament of 
England, acting as the interpreters of the wishes of mankind in 
general, gave their sanction to that generous design, and by their 
exam pie excited everywhere an intense desire for tranquil pursuits, 
an earnest belief in prescribed progress, and in the sovereignty of 
Right, and a natural revulsion from the blind fatality of brute 
force. That joy was also felt by us as friends to concord amongst all 
peoples, and as friends of peace, that peace which is a boon to all, a 
bane to none, whilst being the most potent instrument of ordained 
progress and of all true liberty. 

Still continue, honoured Sir, the advocate of all those generous 
ideas which ever found willing audiences in the country of Wilber- 
force and Cobden, and which in you now find the eloquence of a 
venerated interpreter. Receive the good wishes of all who invoke 
the reign of universal justice on earth, and from us a cordial grasp 
of the hand, for ^yourself and your companions in victory, Mr, 
Mundella and Sir Wilfred Lawson. 

This remarkable manifesto is dated September 14, 
. 1873, "the anniversary of the Geneva Award." It was 
signed by Garibaldi ; Generals Menabrea and Durando ; 
the Marquis Torrearsa, President of the Senate; and 
Count Casati, formerly President ; G. Biancheri, Presi- 
dent of the Chamber, and G. Pisanelli, Vice-President ; 
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&. Lanza, Ex-President of the Council, Q. Sella (after- 
^vards Premier) ; Count Amvabene, Count di San Mar- 
tini, the Marquis Pallavicini, the Marquis Fontanelle, 
G. Vacca, and other senators ; a number of deputies, 
including Manciui, Count Pianciani, Gr. Capponi, the 
Duke of Serraoneta, Aurelio Saffi, Eicasoli, Gr. Manzoni, 
Depretis, F. Crispi (the present Prime Minister of 
Italy) ; many University professors, including P. 
Starbaro, of Modena, presidents of scientific and artistic 
societies, barristers, and the Presidents of the Chambers 
of Commerce of Venice, Florence, Milan, Naples, Kome, 
Palermo, Cagliari, Bologna, Genoa, Leghorn, and 
Messina. Subsequently Mr. Richard sent a reply to 
this flattering address, in which, after expressing his 
profound gratitude for this " signal honour," he says 
that it will afford him great encouragement *'to 
persevere in a work which has received this testimony 
of sympathy and approval from such a select body of 
enlightened minds and generous hearts," and he regards 
this " national demonstration " as afresh aid and impulse 
to the cause he has so much at heart. " The voice of 
Italy, speaking with such profound conviction and such 
harmonious unity, in the interests of justice and 
humanity, cannot fail to command the attention and to 
influence the opinion of the civilised world." 

Under such favourable auspices the Secretary of the 
Peace Society entered upon his Italian tour. He 
reached Venice after a fatiguing railway journey by 
night. Having taken a day's rest for correspondence he 
made a series of calls upon eminent citizens. Ere long 
p 2 
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Mr. Eichard received an invitation to dine with the 
municipal authorities, but he was informed that none of 
the expected guests spoke English, and it was wished that 
he should address the company in French — a request 
which, as he says, made him miserable for the rest of 
the day. As usual, the travellers used such leisure as 
they had for sight-seeing. They visited St. Mark's and 
other churches, the Doge's Palace, the Bridge of Sighs, 
and the Lion's Mouth, into which in olden times anony- 
mous denunciations were dropped. They saw, also, the 
rooms in which the accused were arraigned, where the 
inquisitors sat in silent conclave, the chamber of torture, 
with the pulley still remaining by which the unhappy 
victims were hoisted, the dismal passage through 
which the condemned were conducted, and the place 
of secret execution where they were beheaded. " These 
scenes," says the diarist, " made one thank God that the 
whole of that apparatus of violence and cruelty had been 
swept out of existence. ' Say not in thine heart, that the 
former times were better than these.' " The streets of 
Venice swarmed with beggars, and the}^ were informed 
that no less than 11,000 of the population were still 
living on public charity. During the Austrian occupa- 
tion education was much neglected, but so great 
progress had since been made, that one half of the 
children were then at school, though no compulsion was 
used, instruction being for the most part secular and 
gratuitous. 

The banquet took place in the largest hotel in the 
city, the company representing the principal magistrates, 
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lawyers, merchants, educationists, and artists of Venice. 
Mr. Kichard gives the following account of the enter- 
tainment : — 

On my right hand was Signer Tecchio, Senator, President of the 
local Court of Appeal, who was for several years President of the 
Chamber of Deputies. On my left, M. Ruffini, representative of 
the municipality, the Syndic not being in town. After dinner M. 
Huifini proposed my health in a short speech, full of cordial assur- 
ances of the deep interest felt in Venice for the cause I represented. 
Then I had to get up to deliver my French speech, which my wife 
says I did very well, but she is not a very impartial witness where I 
am concerned ; at any rate, it was very well received and greatly 
applauded. I ended by proposing as a toast, " To the prosperity of 
Venice and all Italy — la bella Italia." A telegram was read from 
Count Sclopis, President of the late Geneva Tribunal, with a very 
cordial message, ending with the English words : " Welcome, and 
hearty compliments to the Champion of Peaca" On retiring after- 
wards to the drawing-room for coffee, I was introduced personally to 
many of the frienda Mrs. Richard, who was the only lady present, 
had a splendid bouquet presented to her on her entrance by Signer 
GuinatL 

Subsequently Mr. Eichard received a very sym- 
pathetic address from the Working Men's Association 
of Venice, signed on their behalf by MM. Vanin and 
Errera, in which they assured him of the confidence and 
esteem with which the people of the Italian Peninsula 
had watched his noble mission. In his reply he said that 
one of his cherished aspirations in his peace movement 
was that he might do something thereby *' to relieve 
the suiFerings, and improve the condition of the millions 
of the industrial classes, who have been so long and so 
sorely oppressed by the heavy burdens of all kinds 
imposed upon them by the war system of Europe." 
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A few days' pause at Verona, which forms part of the 
famous Quadrilateral that the Austrians vainly hoped 
would he a perpetual obstacle to Italian independence, 
enabled the tourists to visit the great Amphitheatre, 
1,800 years old, which would accommodate 22,000 per- 
sons, and where in ancient times gladiators contended 
with wild beasts, and Christians are said to have been 
thrown to the lions. From the summit there is a grand 
view, extending even to Solferino, where the great 
battle was fought in 1859 between the Austrians and 
the French. There was some hope that the travellers 
would get an interval of rest, during which they might 
inspect the Italian lakes. They did indeed spend a few 
hours on Lake Garda, enjoying greatly its picturesque 
scenery ; but hurrying on to Milan, they found there a 
telegram from Signor Mancini, at Eome, informing them 
that that gentleman's motion on arbitration would come 
on in two days. It was a call of duty, and, although 
it somewhat deranged Mr. Richard's programme, he 
started at once for Rome. In Milan, happening to 
be short of money, and unable on the instant to cash 
his circular notes, the landlord of the Hotel Cavour 
obligingly offered to lend him any amount required. 
Eighteen hours by express train, partly by night, brought 
them to Rome on the morning of November 24, and at 
the hotel there was a message saying that the motion 
was to come on that afternoon. The memorable scene 
in the Chamber is best described in Mr. Richard's own 
words : — 

At the appointed hour M. Pierantoni came and took us to the 
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House. He showed us over the various parts of the Chamber, the 
rooms of the President, the Library, &Cy and introduced us to many 
of the members, who expressed great pleasure in making my ac- 
quaintance. In the Library met Professor Starbaro, who had been 
the active agent in getting up the Italian address to me, and procur- 
ing the many eminent signatures attached to it — an enthusiastic 
little man, who» delighted beyond measure^ took me into lus arms 
and kissed me on both cheeks. Met Mr. Dudley Field and Mr. 
Miles. We all went into the gallery belonging to the President 
of the Assembly, or the Speaker, as we should call him. The 
Chamber of Deputies is a large circular building resembling a 
theatre. Professor Mancini, M. Macchi, and other members came to 
speak to us. The first business was the election of the different 
committees into which the House is divided for different purposes. 
They vote by ballot. A series of boxes is placed on the table near 
the President's chair. The name of each member is called, and he 
places the list of members for whom he votes in the boxes. Thus 
seven or eight committees are chosen at once. 

About three o'clock M. Mancini began to speak. His son-in-law 
interpreted to us in French the substance of his speech. He made 
several allusions to my motion in the House of Commons, and in closing 
referred to the presence of Mr. Field and myself in the gallery. He 
was listened to with the greatest attention throughout, though there 
was not much cheering till the close, when general signs of approval 
came from all parts of the Chamber. It was an able speech, 
and adapted with great skill to the feelings of his audience. 
He spoke for about an hour. Then the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs followed, and announced, on the part of the Government, 
that the motion was accepted without reserve. After him the 
reporter of the Committee on Finances, in a few earnest sentences, 
supported the resolution, which was then put by the President. 
They vote by rising, and the whole assembly, including those on the 
Ministerial benches, rose with one accord. M. Mancini's motion 
did not go so far as mine, and did not prescribe any immediate 
action of the Government But it involved a full approval of the 
principle of arbitration, and its acceptance by the Government, and 
the unanimous vote of the House was a great triumph. I felt much 
tempted to break fortli into a cheer when I witnessed the result. 
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In the same gallery with us were Madame Mancini, the wife of M. 
Mancini's son, to whom we were introduced. When it was over, 
M. Mancini, M. Castiglia^ whom I formerly knew at Florence, M. 
Macchi, M. Gallenga, the correspondent of the Times, and other 
gentlemen, came up to congratulate me. It was a moment of 
profound satisfaction and pleasure.* 

More than once Mr. Richard met Mr. and Mrs. 
James Spicer in the Eternal City. They were making 
a tour in the company of Dr. Davis, of the Religious 
Tract Society. Opportunity was also found to visit at 
his studio Mr. Penry Williams, the distinguished artist, 
who was born at Merthyr, and had lived a somewhat 
secluded life at Rome for thirty years, having entirely 
forgotten his native Welsh tongue. The banquet to be 
given to the honourable member put him in sore 

* The exact terms of Professor Mancini's resolution were as foUows: 
— " The Chamber trusts that His Majesty's Government will endeaTour, 
in their relations with Foreign Powers, to render arbitration an acceptable 
and frequent mode of solving*, according to the dictates of equity, such 
international questions as may admit of that mode of arrangement, as well 
as to introduce opportunely into any Treaties with those Powers, a clause 
to the effect that any difference of opinion respecting the interpretation 
and execution of those Treaties is to be referred to Arbitrators, and to 
promote Conventions between Italy and other civilised nations of a nature 
to render uniform and obligatory, in the interests of the respectiye peoples, 
the essential rules of Private International Right.*' 8ome weeks after the 
return of Mr. Richard to England, a flattering congratulatory address was 
sent to M. Mancini in reference to his successful motion. It was signed 
by Mr. Henry Pease, President of the Peace Society, and others <rf its 
officials, the Bishop of Manchester, large numbers of members of Parlia- 
ment, the leading members of several religious denominations, representa- 
tives of Chambers of Commerce, and the chief magistrates of a number of 
cities and boroughs. Signer Mancini was shortly after appointed Minister 
of Justice in the Italian Government, and his zeal in the Peace canse 
never slackened. He did not survive his friend, Mr. Richard, many 
months, and the remarkable attendance at his funeral indicated the grei^ 
estimation in which he was held by his countrymen. 
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perplexity. A long-standing cold, aggravated by night 
travelling, engendered such hoarseness that he almost 
lost his voice, and medical advice gave him little relief. 
There was a Conference at the Palace of the Capitol to 
form an Italian committee to co-operate with that 
established at Brussels for the reform and codification 
of International Law. The time, however, was so short 
that Mr. Richard luckily escaped speaking; and after 
all the ordeal at the Hotel di Boma was not so trying 
as he had expected : — 

At seven the banquet took place in a fine room, happily at our 
hotel — the Hotel di Boma. There were about eighty gentlemen 
present — senators, deputies, professors, and representatives of the 
municipality and the press. There would have been a much larger 
number of members of the Chamber, but the discussion on the 
Budget was on that day, and the House did not break up till close 
upon the dinner hour. As it was, most of them came in morning 
dress, for which they made many excuses. M. Mancini presided. 
I sat on his right, and his left was M. Pisandli, one of the Vice- 
Presidents of the Chamber. Beyond him was Mr. Field,- and Mr. 
Miles was on the left of the chair. M. Mancini, in an eloquent 
speech, which was greatly applauded, proposed the health of the 
guests of the evening, dwelling in very kind language on what he 
was pleased to call my long services to the cause of humanity, and 
quoting Mr. Gladstone's remark that the mantle of Mr. Cobden had 
fallen upon me, <fec. Two or three others followed in the same 
strain. Then I got up, and after a few sentences of the best French 
I could muster, to excuse myself for not speaking to them in Italian 
or in French,, spoke in English for about a quarter of an hour. 
Whether it was the excitement, or the hea;t of the room, or the 
good dinner, I found that my throat was loosened, and I could 
speak with tolerable ease. Mr. Stuart^ who is the correspondent of 
the Daily NewSy a gentleman of English parentage but born in Italy, 
interpreted my speech as well as could be expected under the cir- 
cumstances. Judging from their responses, there must have been a 
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considerable number of those present who fairly understood English. 
Mr. Field then read a short speech in Italian, which was very 
successful. Piei<antoni, Starbaro, Miles, and others followed, and 
the party broke up about ten o'clock. Madame Mancini and her 
daughter called to see us next afternoon at the hotel. 

A day or two afterwards a deputation from the 
Freemasons of Italy, represented by M. Mazzoni, the 
Grand Master, and MM. Macchi, Tamago, and Castel- 
raggo, called to present Mr. Bicbard with an address, 
thanking him for his services in the cause of peace and 
humanity. He made a brief verbal acknowledgment of 
the honour, and promised to send a suitable written 
address. He also received a flattering address from the 
Agricultural Society of Lombardy — whose plains have 
so often been the scene of carnage — ^in which it was 
said that the cultivators of the soil, who are so dependent 
on the preservation of peace, congratulated him on the 
success of his philanthropic movement. The address 
was signed by more than five hundred landed proprietors 
and cultivators. And to these were added the signa- 
tures of the President of the Agricultural Commission 
of Milan, and of similar Committees in Mantua and 
other districts of Lombardy. In company with the 
Eev. Mr. Burchett, a young English clergyman, he 
visited some of the educational institutions of Rome — 
such as the Lyceum, where there is a technical school, 
in which no religious instruction is given, and the 
elementary schools under the care of the Boman Muni- 
cipality, where the children of Roman Catholics, Pro- 
testants, and Jews are educated. On the evening of 
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the same day he met at the house of the same missionary 
the late William and Mary Howitt and their daughter, 
the authoress of " Two Years with Frederika Bremer/' 
and was very pleased to be brought into contact with a 
family with whose writings he was well acquainted. 
He found William Howitt bright in mind, brisk 
and vigorous, though then eighty-three years of age. 
Next day Mr. Bichard had an interview with Signor 
Minghetti, the Prime Minister — " a pleasant and affable 
man " — who told him that the chamber in which they 
were sitting was the very one where Galileo met the 
Inquisition, and was compelled to recant his theory 
about the motion of the earth round the sun. 

As far as possible the Italian capital was explored. 
As occasion offered, Mr. Eichard and his wife visited 
the Pincio, the Coliseum, the Vatican Gallery, and St. 
Peter's. Mr. Richard greatly admired the grandeur 
and gorgeousness of the great cathedral, but the emotions 
it excited were rather those which belong to a place of 
show than to a place of worship. **What a distance," 
he says, " between the manger of Bethlehem and the 
Cross of Calvary and this splendid trophy of the triumph 
of Christianity ! Alas ! that so much of the simplicity 
that is in Christ should have been lost or overlaid by 
accretions of human folly or infirmity during the long 
transition." 

The Secretary of the Peace Society left Rome pro- 
foundly grateful for the cordiality of his welcome by 
men of all parties, more especially for the unwearied 
kindness of Professor Pierantoni, son-in-law of M. 
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Mancini, who had come from Naples expressly to meet 
Mr. Field and himself. He was at that time Professor 
of Constitutional Law in the University of Naples, 
where he was in the hahit of delivering lectures to 
some five hundred young men. 

The travellers on leaving Eome spent a few days at 
Florence, where Mr. Richard received an address from 
the women of Italy, which was presented by the 
Baroness Monti and other ladies. It was designed to 
" answer the twofold purpose of expressing our thanks 
to Mr. Richard, the House of Commons, and good 
Queen Victoria, and of beseeching our own Parliament 
and our Government to co-operate with England in 
promoting the principle embodied in Mr. Richard's 
motion.*' The honourable member returned to Milan, 
where he was received with remarkable enthusiasm. 
The banquet given in his honour was presided over by 
the Syndic (Senator Belinzaghi), and several Parlia- 
mentary deputies, members of the City Council, the 
leaders of the Freemason Lodges of Northern Italy, 
and other representative men were present. Addresses 
were delivered by various speakers, and the warmest 
sympathy with the guest -of the evening was ex- 
pressed. In responding, Mr. Richard referred with 
emphasis to the many signs he had noted of the won- 
derful revival of national life in Italy, which seemed 
to him little less than a miracle, and particularly to 
the immense progress of education throughout the 
country. This was specially observable in Milan, 
whose schools he had visited. If Italy was ready 
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to become the apostle of peace to the nations, he 
could promise her the powerful concurrence of the 
Anglo-Saxon race in England and America. Italy has 
not, however, since 1873, shown much inclination that 
way. One of the results of this festive meeting was 
the subsidence of party feeling in the city. " It was," 
said a local newspaper, " the first occasion for many 
years on which we have seen men belonging to political 
parties of discordant views conversing familiarly, and 
shaking hands in a friendly manner on taking leave of each 
other." From Milan, Mr. Eichard proceeded to Turin, 
the special object of his visit to that city being to make the 
personal acquaintance of the illustrious Count Sclopis, 
the President of the Tribunal at Geneva which made the 
Anglo-American award — an application of the arbitra- 
tion principle on a large scale, which, as Mr. Gladstone 
said, " has done so much for mankind at large by the 
example it has set of a peaceful settlement of disputes 
as a substitute for the bloody arbitrament of war." 
Nothing could exceed the warmth of the welcome given 
to Mr. and Mrs. Eichard by the Count and his estimable 
lady. On the evenings of two out of the three days 
they were able to spend at Turin they were at the house 
of Count Sclopis, and there they met a large company 
of ladies and gentlemen belonging to the first society of 
the city. Mr. Eichard's time not permitting of a more 
public demonstration at Turin, as had been proposed, 
his peace tour in Italy came to an end with this visit. 

The hon. member was under a promise to spend a 
few days in Paris on his return journey, with his 
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honoured friend, M. Frederic Passy, Vice-President 
of the Peace Society in that city, and an eminent 
journalist. Accordingly, he reached the French capital 
on the 19th of Decemher, and had the pleasure of 
renewing acquaintance with many old friends. A 
public banquet in his honour was given at the 
Grand Hotel on the 21st of December, and was 
presided over by M. Benouard, Procurator-General of 
the Court of Cassation, who was supported by M. 
Gamier, of the Economist Society, M. Franck, member 
of the Institute, Mr. James Miles, U.S., M. de Parieu, 
General Meredith Read, and M. de Pressens^. Among 
the eighty guests were Deputies of the Assembly, 
jurisconsults, economists, the heads of commercial firms, 
members of learned societies, and journalists. It was 
stated that if time had allowed there would have been 
a much larger assembly to welcome Mr. Richard, M. 
Passy having a host of letters from men of all classes 
expressing regret at their inability to be present. On 
the wall facing the hon. member were the flags of 
the four nations that had supported Arbitration grouped 
around a shield, bearing the words " 8th July, 1873," 
the date of Mr. Richard's triumph in the House of 
Commons. After the President had briefly proposed 
the health of their guest M. Passy delivered a touching 
and effective speech, in which he expatiated in warm 
terms on the philanthropic character of the object 
which Mr. Richard had worked so hard to promote, on 
the significant fact that he had been supported by a 
majority in the House of Commons, and on the very 
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moderate opposition of the Cabinet to his proposal. 
Mr. Richard's long intimacy with Mr. Cobden, and his 
previous travels in 1869 70 through Europe to advo- 
cate a general disarmament, were also eulogised, in 
which enterprise he would probably have succeeded but 
for " the mad enterprise " of July, 1870. Thus the rock 
which appeared to have almost attained the summit of the 
mountain rebounded upon them, and the people, who 
were anxious to avoid all war, were precipitated into its 
horrors, perhaps merely for want of twenty-four hours' 
delay — ^an appeal from sudden passion to calm judg- 
ment. It seemed as if all was lost. Some people, 
as Mr. Richard said, were "the apostles of despair;" 
there were others who might be regarded as pillars 
of hope, believing , with St. Paul that evil would be 
overcome with good. For months and months the 
difference between the two great Anglo-Saxon nations 
had kept the world in suspense ; yet, as Count Sclopis, 
the honoured President of that illustrious Areopagus, 
had written to him: — "In six days we unravelled 
a knot which had appeared inextricable." In the 
concluding part of his elaborate address, after an em- 
phatic eulogy on Mr. Gladstone as a statesman who 
ranked among the champions of peace and progress in 
Europe, M. Passy summed up the more recent labours 
of his honoured guest, and concluded by saying : — 

<^ Dear and illustrious friend ! The welcome which we give 
you is, I regret, not that which we could have desired to offer; 
and in comparing this reception with the ovations you have had 
elsewhere, you might, if you regarded it from a personal point 
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of view, deem this but a modest one. You have not before you, 
as at Rome, the acclamations of all Italy and the halls of the 
old Capitol. We do not come before you, as at the Hague, with 
songs and uniteid choruses, to lead you in triumph to the palm-tree of 
peace. But how could we, in the sad position in which war has left 
us, be light of heart ; and what joy could we evince without some 
intermingling of melancholy and regret for the past f In the name 
of all present, and before we give you our acclamations, I formally 
salute you for the rest Allow me to repeat once more that you 
have gained our sympathy and our admiration. And I beg 
also be allowed to associate with this toast — which we drink 
to your labours, your success, and yourself — the name of her 
who has shared in that success and in those labours — ^her whose 
affection maintains your heart — Mrs. Richard. Cbntlemen, I give 
you the good health of our guests — Mr. Henry Richard and Mrs. 
Richard." (Loud and continued applause.) 

When Mr. Eichard rose to respond, he spoke a few 

words in French, to express regret that he could not 

adequately address his audience in their own language. 

Then, " in beautifully articulated English " to quote the 

excellent sketch that appeared in the Daily Telegraphy 

" he delivered a very earnest and telling speech." 

With respect to his special Utopia, he said, he would ask those 
who considered it so difficult to realise, to think for a moment 
what would be the effect if there were no laws to settle the 
disputes which were continually arising between individuals and 
groups of men belonging to the same nation. Had not the pro- 
gress of civilisation done away entirely with the settlement of 
these differences by brute force? And why, now that the ixidi- 
^ddual nations had reached this state of progress, should Europe, 
as a whole, stUl remain in a state of barbarism % Mr. Gladstone s 
principal objection to his motion was that public opinion was 
not yet prepared for such a desirable way of settling questions in 
which the national honour and prestige were at stake. And it was 
to try to meet this objection that he had just been travelling through 
the length and breadth of Europe. What had been the result of his 
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attempt? Wherever he had presented himself he had received a 
ready and cordial assent to his proposition. Nobody knew better 
than he how deeply the military system had struck its roots into the 
moral soil of all nations. But he was not discouraged, for with such 
powerful allies as reason, justice, humanity, civilisation, commerce, 
and industry, victory would surely remain on his side. Mr. Richard 
concluded with these words — " As far as my share in the work is 
concerned, if I do not live to see it rewarded with success, I shall not 
despair, for there are some enterprises in which it is more glorious to 
fail than it would be in most others to conquer." A double round 
of applause followed these last words. It was frequently inteiTupted 
by exclamations of " Tr^s-bien," and general applause ; the greater 
part, if not all, of the Frenchmen present appeared to follow the 
fascinating declamation with as much interest as they would have 
done, had it been delivered in their own language. 

M. de Pressens^ followed in a short speech, and the 
company broke up, after pledging themselves in a part- 
ing cup "to fight for peace." 

Thus came to an end Mr. Richard's protracted and 
most successful visit to the Continent. The first thought 
of some readers of these pages will probably be that 
the Apostle of Peace was, after all, an impracticable 
enthusiast. They will mentally compare the period of 
1873 with that of 1851, and of 1889 with 1873, and be 
disheartened at the undoubted fact that during the 
first interval occurred the most desolating conflicts of 
modern times — the Crimean War, and the Franco-Ger- 
man War; and that in the second interval the 
armaments of Europe have become more gigantic 
and burdensome than was ever before known. Has 
then the Peace movement been an abortion? The 
question is put fairly, without a disposition to ride off 
on abstract principles, save to remark that the Peace 
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question is bound up with the teachings of Christianity, 
and that if the Christian faith has done aught to re- 
generate man, so also has the doctrine of fraternity to 
soften international relations. The question is, has 
there been decided progress in the international sense, 
notwithstanding these terrible struggles ? That there 
has may be fairly inferred from the fact that arbitration 
in international differences has become increasingly 
acceptable and accepted — as in the case of the Geneva 
Award — during the last half-century, and that the 
public opinion of the civilised worid is more and more 
hostile to the inordinate growth and rivalry of arma- 
ments. At present all Europe has come to a dead-lock, 
and is appalled at the Frankenstein which it has created. 
The great States, with their huge armies and horrible 
scientific instruments of destruction, to say nothing of 
the strong ties that commerce has created, are nervously 
afraid of any action that will precipitate a catastrophe, 
and bring about a general war. 

This state of suspense, involving crushing burdens 
on taxpayers everywhere, cannot much longer be main- 
tained, and must, one would think, issue in a general 
conflagration, or in the adoption of some means of 
mitigating the enormous pressure. The hope that the 
latter alternative may be realised lies in the tremendous 
responsibility that is now felt by the arbiters of the 
world, such as the Emperor of Eussia and Prince 
Bismarck, in the general progress of civilisation, and 
in bringing to bear, in some organised and practical 
form, the mass of opinion confessedly in favour of 
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peace and of mutual disarmament. It is difficult to 
believe that the current of international feeling that 
rose so high in Europe during the years 1848-51 in 
favour of pacific progress has entirely vanished ; or to 
take a more specific case, that the marvellous demonstra- 
tions favourable to arbitration, in which all sections of 
the Italian people shared in 1873, have been of no 
avail whatever. Christianity and reason, which have so 
effectually extinguished barbarism and feudal customs, 
such as duelling — at all events among Anglo-Saxon 
nations — and have given a mortal blow to the slave trade 
and slavery, can surely, if made pervasive, greatly mini- 
mise the chances of war, now that the peaceful settle- 
ment of international differences by arbitration has 
become so well understood, so often successfully prac- 
tised, and to a large extent so popular. Why should 
we despair that in due time the States of Europe should 
assimilate their international policy to that of the 
American Eepublic, where the clashing interests of 
some thirty States are harmonised by a Central Execu- 
tive, and war, in the European sense, is unknown ? Is 
this aspiration Utopian? If not, how far would the 
combined and sustained influence of the Christian 
Church, all its sections working perseveringly to- 
gether, avail to bring it about or hasten it ? In view 
of the possible solution of a tremendous problem with 
which is bound up the weKare of humanity, how in- 
effably paltry and baneful appear the ecclesiastical 
rivalries and contentions of Christendom ! * 

* The following reflections on this momentous subject were suggested 

q2 
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Again and again during the last century the ques- 
tion of a European Federation, with the view of pre- 
venting wars, has engaged the attention of eminent 
jurists and philosophers, and was indeed, strangely 
enough, the suhject of serious consideration by Napo- 
leon I. while in captivity at St. Helena. Some few 
years ago Dr. Bluntschli, the eminent German Professor 
of International Law, evolved an elaborate scheme 
having that object in view, the chief features of which 

to an hononred friend— a politician of great experience — after seeing the 
above in proof. Tbey take a somewhat wider view of the general aspects 
of the question, and of the difficulties yet to be overcome, bat the concln- 
sion is substantiaUj the same — viz., that the consummation, though dis- 
tant, is not Utopian : — ** The question, * Has the Peace movement of which 
Mr. Richard was the leader been a failure ? ' will be differently answered, 
according to the extent of the view taken, and the expectation accordinglj 
formed, of the general progress of the human race. A similar question 
might be raised as to every endeavour to raise and purify the practice of 
mankind. The interests of peace, however, cannot be isolated, although 
they may be promoted by special agencies. This is not one of those cases 
in which the exposure of some error of judgment, or the discovery of pre- 
viously unknown truth, at once revolutionises human methods. What is 
to be done is more than the correction of a prevalent mistake. The pre- 
judices of false education and perverted history, degraded and despairing 
estimates of human nature, and the systematic cultivation of the lower 
impulses of our race, have been doing for ages a work which is not to be 
undone in a day. Our poet-s have extolled, our divines justified, and our 
statesmen practised, war, not only for the defence of existing interests, 
but as a means of national aggranrlisement. Accordingly a great system 
of social interests has gathered around the practice, aud consolidated its 
defence. This, however, has been possible in our country and in France 
only under political conditions which are passing, if they have not alreadj 
passed away. Neither France nor Germany desired the war of 1870, 
which was forced upon the people of both countries by a wicked abuse of 
power possible under personal government. The French Government 
dare not, and could not now ' fire the nation's heart * by a lying telegram. 
In this country the power of the executive government reiuains in form 
what it was before our representation in the legislature was democratised; 
but, although the classes may not yet have learned to acknowledge the new 
limits imposed on their means of action, those limits are nevertheless 
real, and on occasion would prove operative. The political education of 
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were a Common Federal Council, representing the 
several Governments, and a House of Representatives 
elected in due proportion from the several European 
Legislatures — the presidency being vested in one or 
other of the Great Powers, elected annually. But his 
scheme differed from that of the United States and the 
Swiss Confederation by providing that the European 
Bund should not have the power of taxation or possess 
a Federal army. 

nations is a gradual and even slow process, but it goes on, at any rate, 
among the common people, upon whom in all cases the heavy burdens of 
war fall with the fewest compensations. Perhaps, however, the most 
encouraging lesson of modem history is found in the United States of 
America, which, in the words of Professor Seeley, have solved the problem 
of the abolition of war, created a virtue beyond patriotism, and exhibited 
to the world the spectacle of States without war establishments, and sub- 
sisting side by side as amicably as departments or counties. True, their 
former peace was interrupted, but, to quote the same eminent writer, if 
their war was gigantic, it must not be confounded with the wars of 
Europe. It was a war against war, a war for the principle of union and 
against division, and therefore a war followed by disarmament and real 
peace. The movements that are taking place to bring about a common 
anderstanding between the most numerous classes of different countries of 
the Continent, favour the hope that a Federation of the United States of 
Europe may one day be created as a superior uniting Power, protecting 
people formerly often and easily arrayed against one another. Meanwhile 
the sentiment of a common interest is growing as the fearful consequences 
of war on the modem scale are brought home to the imagination and 
the heart. Ideas spread now with a rapidity unknown and inconceivable 
within living memory, and the aims of unwelcome movements originating 
with the people have been accepted by statesmen and legislatures. 
War is the greatest evil for which nations are called to find a remedy, 
and it threatens all. It is thus one in which the political and the 
religious consciousness of peoples are in accord. If the work to be done 
is still great, the forces at command for achieving it surpass in efficiency 
any that have existed in previous ages, and the demand for a substitute for 
war will never pass from the heart of the world, or from the solicitude of 
the best of the race, until some means have been found for adjusting the 
differences which have hitherto been left to the capricious arbitrament of 
the sword. It follows that the work will be accomplished, and that if 
methods now recognised should not ^rove sufficient for the purpose, others 
will be found." 



CHAPTER XVII. 

GENERAL ELECTION OF 1874, AND PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES. 

When Mr. Richard returned home just before Christmas 
(1873), he found that the prestige of the Gladstone 
Administration had still further diminished. Mr. 
Disraeli's astute tactics in the summer had done more 
to place the Government in a false position than his 
reiterated charges of " blundering and plundering."* 
Worn in body and in mind, the Prime Minister was 
weary of office. This may account for his sudden 
resolution to go to the country. Parliament was 
dissolved on the 26th of January, 1874, and in his 
address to the electors of Greenwich, Mr. Gladstone 
advocated an extension of the suffrage to the counties, 
and the abolition of the income tax. The latter was 
denounced as a bribe to the electorate. But the 
Premier had long since pledged himself to abolish the 
tax when the finances would allow ; and there was now 
an enormous surplus of six millions to be disposed of. 
The address of Mr. Disraeli somewhat ignored the 
income tax proposal, but dwelt upon the necessity of 

• Mr. Forster, who was still a Cabinet Minister, described the GoTem- 
ment as being much harassed by the petty defeats and humiliations to 
which they were subject since Mr. Disraeli's refusal to relieve them of the 
cares of office. 
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" more energy " in respect to foreign affairs, and of in- 
ternal reforms, without incessant '* harassing legislation/' 
Mr. Gladstone's manifesto did not arouse enthusiasm 
in the country — ^the " interests " were against him ; 
Nonconformists luke.warm, if not hostile ; the Metro- 
polis and the home counties, with their far-extending 
" villadom," showed strong Conservative leanings ; and 
in Ireland Liberalism as such was all but extinguished 
by Nationalism. The reaction in the constituencies 
gave Mr. Disraeli a majority of about fifty. Without 
waiting for the customary formalities, Mr. Gladstone 
promptly resigned, and the Tory chief at once accepted 
oflBce. His principal colleagues were Lord Derby, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs ; Lord Salisbury, Secretary 
for India ; Lord Carnarvon, Secretary for the Colonies ; 
Mr. Cross, Home Minister; Sir Stafford Northcote, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ; and Sir M. Hicks-Beach, 
Secretary for Ireland. 

Mr. Eichard's re-election for Merthyr was a matter 
of course, but the borough did not escape a contest. 
The seat of Mr. Fothergill, who stood with Mr. Eichard, 
was challenged by Mr. Halliday, Secretary of the 
Miners' Association, who was defeated by a majority of 
nearly 2,000. The senior member received 7,606 votes, 
being 2,694 more than the votes given to the new 
candidate. Not a single paid canvasser was employed 
on his behalf. Mr. Eichard had, however, to regret the 
loss of several of his colleagues, especially Mr. E. M. 
Eichards, with whom he had been closely associated for 
the past five years, who was defeated in Cardiganshire, 
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many Liberals holding aloof from fear of the screw; 
Mr. Alfred Ulingworth, who failed to secure his seat 
for Knaresborough ; and Mr. Miall, whose feeble health 
had obliged him to retire from Bradford and from 
Parliamentary life before the general election. Without 
these friends, subsequently remarked the honourable 
member, " he should feel like a sparrow on the houses 
top." The Liberal Party in the House was now 
thoroughly disorganised, and this misfortune was ag- 
gravated by the announcement that Mr. Gladstone could 
only undertake to be temporary leader, and to be 
occasionally in the House. The prospect of such 
Parliamentary enfeeblement was most unsatisfactory, 
and early in 1875 it became absolutely necessary to 
select some recognised representative of the Party to be 
its active leader. Some were in favour of Mr. W. E. 
Forster, but many Nonconformists, as well as indepen- 
dent politicians, strongly objected to his nomination, 
and the right honourable gentleman loyally requested 
that his name might be withdrawn. In the end, Lord 
Hartington was generally accepted as the Liberal leader. 
These are not the pages in which to discuss the 
general domestic policy — or no policy — of the new 
Administration. It may suffice to say that the great 
surplus was frittered away by Sir Stafford Northcote 
— the best features of whose Budget were the provision 
for terminable annuities, and an abatement of one penny 
from the income tax ; that the clamorous " interests " 
were signally ignored ; and that, although the First 
Lord of the Admiralty discovered that the country 
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only had " a paper fleet," he asked for no more than 
£100,000 extra to make it thoroughly eflSicient ! 
There was no attempt at heroic legislation except 
in one particular and unexpected direction. Within 
a month of the delivery of the Queen's Speech, 
the country was startled by the presentation in the 
House of Lords of a Public Worship Regulation 
Bill, with the approval of Archbishop Tait, and, it was 
said, the favour of the Court. The Government was 
forced to regard it as an open question ; for it was 
opposed by Lord Salisbury — who, in connection with it, 
was described by the Premier as "a great master of 
gibes, and flouts, and sneers " — and by other High 
Church Peers. When the Bill came down to the 
Commons, Mr. Disraeli frankly described it as a measure 
" to put down Eitualism." Though objected to by Sir 
Stafford Northcote and two other responsible Ministers, 
it soon became a Cabinet measure. While Sir W. 
Harcourt heartily supported the Bill, it was opposed by 
Mr. Gladstone, who moved six resolutions which, he 
contended, would suflSciently protect congregations from 
sacerdotal excesses, while leaving the clergy ample 
freedom in the ordering of Church services. The resolu- 
tions were defeated. There were protracted debates on 
the second reading of the Bill, and amongst the speakers 
was Mr. Richard, who, with great frankness and 
cogency, expressed the Nonconformist view of the 
measure, and seems to have been heard with marked 
attention. While disavowing hostility to the Church 
of England as a Church, he regarded her present position 
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as painful and deplorable to the last degree, for the 
Times had not exaggerated in saying that it was now 
recognised that a clergyman of the Church of England 
might teach any doctrine which only extreme subtilty 
could distinguish from Eoman Catholicism on the one 
side, Calvinism on another side, and Deism on a third 
side. But that Bill was aimed at one particular class 
— a class which, as Bishop Jackson said, in his recent 
charge to the London clergy, regarded the " Catholic 
revival" as an antidote to the Reformation, which was 
deplored as a misfortune if not as a sin, so that Arch- 
bishop Manning had publicly said that the clergy of 
the Establishment had relieved the Catholic clergy of 
the necessity of defending transubstantiation and the 
invocation of saints. These, Mr. Richard ventured to 
think, were not the doctrines of the Church of England, 
nor of the Reformation. It was said that they could 
receive or reject such pulpit teachings. Yes, he replied, 
amid decided marks of assent, " but you are, at this 
very moment, doing all you can to throw the entire 
education of the young, both secular and religious, into 
the hands of these men." Mr. Gladstone had made 
an eloquent eulogy on Christian freedom, to which he 
could say Amen, especially when the right honourable 
gentleman virtually advocated the Congregational theory. 
But that theory did not well apply to the Established 
Church, the clergy of which were State oflRcials, who 
enjoyed enormous national endowments, each being put 
in possession of a freehold for life, under conditions 
settled by Parliament Might it not, then, happen that 
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the freedom of the clergy meant the enslavement of the 
people ? On the other hand, Sir William Harcourt had 
shown that the Church of England was founded on the 
Act of Uniformity, "which bound them to preach ac- 
cording to the standards of the Church." Mr. Eichard 
went on to say : — 

This idea of absolute uniformity, so strenuously upheld by the 
learned member for Oxford [Sir William Harcourt], sounded very 
well in theory. It might appear pleasant to the outer eye to have 
20,000 men obliged to speak and do the same thing. But at what a 
cost do you get this uniformity — at what a cost of intellectual ser- 
vility, of violence done to conscience, of temptations to disingenuous 
sophistry in putting such strained interpretations upon the articles 
and offices of the Church as would, if applied to any other docu- 
ments, and in any other department of life, be branded as fraudulent 
and dishonest ] This has been going, and is going on openly, and I 
believe ,it is seriously injuring the national morality of this country. 
I believe you are on the wrong tack altogether in trying to regulate 
the affairs of a great spiritual body by the coai-se machinery of the 
law. There is only one way of escape out of the embarrassments in 
which you are involved ; and now I am going to pronounce the 
obnoxious word — Disestablishment. (Laughter, and cries of "Hear, 
hear," and " Ko, no.") All I desire for the Church of England is 
that she should enjoy the same privileges that I myself enjoy, that 
the fetters by which she is bound to the State be cut asunder, so 
that she may possess that which the humblest Christian community 
in this land possesses — freedom to order her own affairs, according 
to her conception of what will most conduce to her own edification, 
and is most in harmony with the will of her Divine Master. 

The Bill passed the Commons, and on being sent 
back to the Lords, one of Mr. Gladstone's amendments 
for the enlargement of individual freedom was accepted, 
Lord Salisbury '* utterly repudiating the bugbear of a 
majority of the House of Commons." That assembly 
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acquiesced, the Bill passed, and from that time Mr. 
Disraeli's hold upon the High Church party was sensibly 
weakened. 

In criticising the debate in the Commons, the Times 
challenged Mr. Eichard's prediction that the Bill would 
not meet the core of the mischief, and expressed a con- 
fident belief that it would take away at least one-half of 
it. Subsequent experience has tested these conflicting 
views. Substantially the Public Worship Regulation 
Act has been a dead letter, partly because the Episcopal 
Bench has in the main ignored its provisions, although 
recent events have shown that it is still the law of the 
land. But it has not availed to prevent Eitualism from 
becoming the fashionable mode of embodying the reli- 
gious sentiment of the upper circles of society, and to a 
large extent of the middle classes. 

This measure was immediately followed by the 
Scottish Patronage Bill, which abolished the rights of 
lay patrons, and vested the presentation to livings in 
the hands of the congregations — thus, in effect, consti- 
tuting the Established Church in Scotland a sect. The 
Bill was intended to draw the Presbyterian Dissenting 
laity into the Established Church, but its actual effect 
was to drive the Free Church into the arms of the 
Disestablishment party. Thus the first session of Mr. 
Disraeli's Parliament was for the most part an ecclesias- 
tical session, for there were laid before Parliament no 
less than eighteen Bills for regulating the affairs of the 
Church. 

** For a considerable time past," said Mr. Eichard, with caustic 
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humour, in an autumnal speech in Wales, " I have heen taking part 
in what was much more like a Church Convocation than a political 
legislature. The two interests which have most occupied our atten- 
tion have been our National Church and our national beverage, and 
I have been thus oscillating between things spirituous and things 
spiritual. We have had to discuss the condition, to settle the 
quarrels, to arrange the internal affairs, or to resist the arrogant 
aggressions of two Established Churches. Our talk has been of 
presbyteries and synods, of general assemblies and convocations, of 
the election of ministers and the payment of salaries, of parishioners 
and communicants, of the Westminster Confession and the Articles 
of Religion, of rites and ceremonies, of doctrine and discipline. 
We have been appealing to, and citing from, the Solemn League and 
Covenant, the Ecclesiastical Canons of the Middle Ages, and the 
Book of Common Prayer, which has been produced bodily in the 
House, and extracts read from it in the debates. We have appealed 
to everything but the Bible. What possible bearing could the 
instructions given in that Book in reference to voluntary communi- 
ties of men, sanctified in Christ Jesus, and called to be saints, have 
upon those strange politico-ecclesiastical bodies — those compounds of 
Church and world, of religion and politics — called State Churches 1 " 

Mr. Kichard's still recent mission to the Continent 
was naturally the subject of some public attention at 
home. On the 25th of March there was a soiree at the 
Cannon Street Hotel, to hear from him an account of 
his "pilgrimage of peace," and to congratulate him on 
the successful results of his prolonged labours. Mr. 
Mundella, who had seconded the arbitration resolution 
in the preceding session, presided, and there was a very 
large attendance of the friends of the Peace movement. 
At the conclusion of an interesting sketch of his Con- 
tinental tour, Mr. Kichard said that he had come back 
to England with the strongest conviction that there was 
diffused throughout society in all parts of the Continent, 
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an intense abhorrence of the war system, and a longing 
for deliverance. In moving a congratulatory address, 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson spoke of the acceptance of Mr. 
Richard's arbitration resolution as the most honourable 
performance of the late session. He was rejoiced at 
the settlement of the Alabama claims, for though we 
had to pay three and a half millions, it was no more 
than the people of this country drank in about ten 
days. The work in which his hon. friend was engaged 
was far more courageous, noble, virtuous, and heroic 
than the slaughter of one's fellow-men. 

In the following month (April) Mr. Richard's fellow- 
countrymen in London gave him a welcome home at the 
Cannon Street Hotel. The meeting was presided over by 
Mr. Puleston, the Conservative member for Devonport, 
and several Welsh clergymen as well as Nonconformist 
ministers were present. In a flattering address pre- 
sented to Mr. Richard, reference was made to his various 
public services, and his readiness to foster Welsh insti- 
tutions, such as the national Eisteddfod, and University 
Colleges, as well as his devoted efforts in the cause of 
peace. In the course of his reply the hon. member 
alluded to his efforts during the last forty years to 
advance the interests of the Principality, to vindicate its 
reputation, and to convince John Bull that the Welsh 
in their own qualities, and in their religion, morals, 
language, and literature, were not a whit inferior to the 
rest of their fellow-subjects. Gibson, the great sculptor, 
was some time ago presented to the Queen, and on its 
being suggested that he was a Scotchman, he drew him- 
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self up, and replied, " May it please your Majesty, I 
have the honour to be a Welshman," and so, said Mr. 
Richard, " I say to all my English fellow-subjects, I 
have the honour to be a Welshman." 

It has been seen that the attempt of the Noncon- 
formists to get rid of the obnoxious 25th Clause of the 
Education Act of 1870 did not succeed under a Glad- 
stone Administration. Neither did it avail when their 
political opponents came into power. Mr. Richard 
made a gallant attempt to bring it about on the 10th of 
June by moving the repeal of that clause. In the courj^e 
of a somewhat elaborate speech he showed that the 
clause was entirely at variance with Mr. Gladstone's 
engagement that denominational schools should not be 
assisted out of the rates ; that the bearing of the clause 
was not understood till some time after the Act had 
passed ; that Mr. Forster's proposal to transfer the pay- 
ment of the fees of indigent children to Boards of 
Guardians had fallen dead ; and that the 25th Clause 
continued to be an apple of discord throughout the 
country. To Mr. Forster, who had spoken of that 
" miserable twopenny-halfpenny clause," he appealed to 
assist in removing what was a stumbling-block and rock 
of offence to many ; but the appeal was in vain, for the 
right hon. gentleman voted against him. The debate 
was very moderate in tone, and finally the resolution 
was rejected by 246 to 128 votes. But the minority 
comprised such ex-Ministers as the Marquis of 
Hartington (then Liberal leader), Mr. Goschen, Mr. 
Lowe, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, and Mr. Adam— 
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though nearly all the Irish Nationalists swelled the 
ranks of the majority. 

In the debate referred to Mr. Richard spoke of the 
new Vice-President of the Council as " a man of liberal 
spirit and generous sympathies." A little later he found 
reason to modify this view when Lord Sandon (now the 
Earl of Harrowby) brought in the Endowed Schools 
Acts Amendment Bill, which, to a large extent, undid 
the work of 1869. It restored the ascendency of the 
Established Church in Grammar Schools, and substituted 
the authority of the Charity Commissioners for that of 
the Endowed Schools Commissioners. This was the 
third important measure of an ecclesiastical bearing 
introduced during the session by the Tory Government, 
and was brought in apparently to please the malcontent 
clergy. It was gratuitous and unexpected, and had the 
effect of uniting the ranks of the Opposition, who offered 
the most determined resistance to the Bill. Even Mr. 
Forster was roused into action by this barefaced attempt 
to set aside his own Act — which was after all only a 
compromise — and he was effectively supported by Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Fawcett. Following these statesmen, 
Mr. Richard indignantly said that the whole body of 
Nonconformists condemned the Bill as a " stigma and 
an insult," for it was an intimation that the present 
Government were the Ministers, not of the people of 
England, but of that portion which belonged to the Esta- 
blished Church. He had listened to the introductory 
speech of Lord Sandon with " inexpressible surprise and 
pain.*' It was so unlike all the conceptions he had 
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formed of his character, for he proposed to reverse, not 
merely the Act of 1869, but the whole spirit of modern 
legislation, and to put back the hand on the dial of time 
fifty years. Mr. Richard, further, most effectively 
turned the tables on the Vice-Presiclent of the Council. 
Little more than a week before Lord Sandon, in support 
of the Publi<5 Worship Bill, contended that a compact 
between Church and State rested on adherence to 
the doctrines of the Reformation. Yet his lordship 
had brought in a Bill to shut out the Non- 
conformists, who he admitted were true Protestants, 
from all share in the management of these endowed 
schools, and to deliver them over to the clergy, a for- 
midable proportion of whom were, he had told them, 
trying to subvert the principles of the Reformation. 
And this, although the Bill of 1869 had been carried 
with a perfect chorus of congratulations in both Houses 
of Parliament, foremost among the eulogists being the 
Earl of Harrowby, whom the Vice-Presjdent must hold 
in respect and honour. 

Mr. Disraeli's Government quailed before the storm 
it had so wantonly raised. One evening when the 
Premier found that things were growing too hot for him, 
and that there was no prospect of carrying the Bill — • 
for some of the more moderate Conservatives were 
averse to it — he, "with incomparable audacity," with- 
drew those clauses which had relation to education tiU 
the following session, on the ground of their being so 
obscurely worded that he could not understand them. 
Of course they were never heard of again. But the 
R 
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transfer of powers over endowed schools to the Charity 
Commissioners was carried out. 

When Parliament rose, at the close of a session 
which had certainly impaired the prestige of the new 
Administration — for it had unexpectedly revealed the 
reactionary tendencies of Mr. Disraeli and his col- 
leagues in respect to ecclesiastical matters — Mr. Eichard, 
accompanied by his wife, took a short holiday on the 
Continent, combining business and pleasure. The Asso- 
ciation for the Reform and Codification of International 
Law was to hold its second meeting at Geneva early in 
September, and thither the travellers proceeded, after 
spending a day at Paris. On arriving at their destina- 
tion, they found that the other society, the Institute of 
International Law,* had held a conference in the same 
city the preceding week, and absorbed the best men, 
some of whom, such as MM. Bluntschli and Laveleye, 
and Dr.. L. Neumann had already left. There were 
present, however, MM. Mancini, Pierantoni, Gesten- 
berg, Pere Hyacinthe, F. Passy, the Japanese Am- 
bassador at Eome, Sir Travers Twiss, Mr. Dudley 
Field, Dr. Thompson, Mr. Judge Peabody, Mr. 
Webster, Mr. Jencken, Mr. Miles, &c. It was decided 
that the several national committees in connection 
with the society should be invited to study particular 
topics of international law and report to the next 
conference, taking Mr. Field's volume as a text-book. 

* The existence of two societies for substantially the same objects 
seems to haye been owing to the desire of the supporters of the " Institute " 
to steer clear of practical proposals in the direction of Intemationd 
Arbitration. 
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A constitution was adopted, and papers were read on 
copyrights and patents, bills of exchange, and other 
instruments of commerce. Mr. Miles was appointed 
secretary, and the proceedings of the conference 
were wound up with a dinner and a well-attended 
public meeting in the Salle de la K^formation. The 
business at Geneva being concluded, the travellers pro- 
ceeded to Lausanne, visiting the noteworthy sights in 
the neighbourhood, and went on to Villeneuve and 
Aigle, staying several days at the last-named village — a 
Swiss Arcadia. While in this quiet retreat Mr. Eichard 
worked at the correspondence of Mr. Cobden for future 
use. He had been, as already stated, requested by the 
widow of the illustrious Free Trade leader to write a 
memoir of his friend, and in his diary he speaks of the 
great interest of these letters, adding : — ** If I am not 
mistaken their publication will produce a sensation, and 
I would fain hope help to bring about a Liberal revival. 
They cannot fail to raise Mr. Cobden 's reputation both 
for ability and high moral qualities." This prediction 
was signally fulfilled. The continuous pressure of public 
engagements prevented Mr. Richard from carrying out 
his scheme, and eventually the task was entrusted to 
Mr. John Morley, who in due time brought out, in two 
volumes, a charming biography of Mr. Cobden, which 
met with remarkable acceptance.* The following is an 
extract from the Preface : — '' Much of the correspond- 
ence had been already sifted and arranged by Mr. Henry 

• "The Life of Richard Cobden." By John Morley. London: 
Chapman and Hall, 1881. 

R 2 
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Richard, the respected member for Merthyr, who handed 
over to me the result of his labour with a courtesy and 
good-will for which I am particularly indebted to him." 
And subsequently, in forwarding a presentation copy, 
Mr. Morley, after again referring to Mr. Richard's 
" friendly behaviour," adds : — " I must certainly pray 
for the indulgent judgment of one who knew Cobden 
and his work as you did." * 

The tourists, on reluctantly leaving their charming 
retreat at Aigle, visited Berne, Interlachen, and Lucerne, 
saw the sun rise on the Righi, and witnessed many a 
gorgeous sunset before they left Switzerland on their 
homeward journey.. 

After his return to England, Mr. Eichard soon 
found himself plunged into public engagements. He 
attended the autumnal session of the Congregational 
Union at Huddersfield, and addressed an evening meet- 
ing on " Religion and Politics ; " his chief point being 
that spiritual prosperity among Nonconformists was 
coincident with an active discharge of their duties as 
citizens. During the last forty years, when there had 
been remarkable political activity, they had, he said, 
built more chapels, formed more churches, founded more 
schools, established more missions, and engaged more 
in enterprises of benevolence and religion than ever 
before. Shortly after, at a remarkably influential and 

* Amongst the letters of Mr. Cobden entrusted to Mr. Richard were 
seyeral that had been addressed to Mr. Gladstone, who subspquently, 
writing to the intended biographer, shows great anxiety for their due 
preservation, adding, *' I value them greatly, and wish my children to 
possess them." 
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enthusiastic Conference of the Liberation Society, held 
at Manchester, he alluded to some absurd reports that 
there had sprung up a kind of jealousy between himself 
and Mr. MiaU, and that they rarely appeared on the 
same platform, to which he replied : " If those gentle- 
men who make these unworthy insinuations only knew 
on what terms of affectionate brotherhood Mr. MiaU 
and I have lived for many years, without a cloud in 
our friendship, or a jar of jealousy — I always ready and 
willing to act as his humble lieutenant, and recognising 
him as our captain — they would not any more repeat 
these absurdities." 

Mr. Eichard was present, not for the first time, at 
the Colston Celebration at Bristol in November, and he 
spoke at the dinner of the Anchor (Liberal) Society 
along with Lord Ducie, Mr. Samuel Morley, M.P., and 
other public men. He attributed the recent *' Liberal 
discomfiture " to the disposition of the late Government 
*' to go down to Egypt '' — that is, to carry measures by 
the aid of opponents against their own friends. But he 
was not disposed to despond. When the first reformed 
Parliament had carried a series of meritorious measures, 
the Whigs were defeated by a large majority, and Sir 
Robert Peel came into power. Their followers were 
dismayed, and Sydney Smith, himself a Liberal, in an 
ironical letter to Lady Grey, said that he was greatly 
distressed, and had begun to doubt whether the laws of 
nature would continue to operate. So he went into his 
garden, and sowed some mustard and cress. He had a 
few days of breathless anxiety, but the seed came up 
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much as usual, and he was pacified. At present there 
was perfect anarchy on the front Opposition Bench, 
people scrambling for the leadership whom nobody was 
willing to follow. In his opinion there was, he said, 
amid reiterated applause, no possible leader but Mr. 
Gladstone — Mr. Bright, in consequence of his health, 
being out of the question — not only because of his 
surpassing eminence as a statesman and an orator, but 
because he was a man to be trusted, and because of the 
religious earnestness of his nature. Mr. Grladstone was 
indeed a High Churchman, but Mr. Richard thought 
it preposterous to refuse to accept him as a political 
leader because he preferred a richer ritual than that 
which satisfied himself. Although the great Whig 
families were of course — if one might speak and live — 
the crcme de la creme of creation, he ventured to think 
they were effete as leaders, and that the chief reforms 
of recent years had been pushed forward and cjirried 
by the Radical section, who had found a faithful leader 
in Mr. Gladstone. He did not want to divide the 
Liberal party, but when some settled down in the 
Slough of Despond, and others wanted to press onward 
to the Delectable Mountains, he said let them all march 
together and accommodate their paces to each other, 
but on their banner should be inscribed the traditional 
words, "Forward! forward ! " It will be seen from this 
brief summary of Mr. Richard's much-noticed speech 
that the perplexity among the Liberals as to their 
leadership was still rife. It was solved by events; 
when Mr. Gladstone came forward to denounce with 
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SO much resistless vehemence the Bulgarian atrocities, 
no one disputed his claim to lead the party. 

Before the close of 1874, the Secretary of the Peace 
Society had the satisfaction of hearing that the Second 
Chamber of the Dutch Parliament at the Hague had, 
on the motion of M. von Eck and M. Bredius, accepted 
a resolution in favour of International Arbitration by 
35 to 30 votes. A similar resolution had previously 
been carried in the Swedish Diet at Stockholm, and in 
both branches of Congress in the United States.* 

In 1874 Mr. Richard had to deplore the loss of two 
of his most valuable coadjutors in the cause of peace. 
One of these was M. Visschers, of Brussels, who had 
worked with untiring energy in organising the Congress 

* The resolution first adopted by the American House of Repre- 
sentatives, Jane 17, 1874, and afterwards approved by the Senate, was 
to this effect : — '* Whereas war is at all times destructive of the material 
interests of a people, demoralising in its tendencies, and at variance 
with an enlightened public sentiment, and whereas differencBS between 
nations should, in the interests of humanity and fraternity, be ad- 
justed, if possible, by international arbitration ; therefo e resolved. 
That the people of the United States, being devoted to the policy of peace 
with all mankind, enjoying its blessings, and hoping for its permanence 
and universal adoption, hereby, through their representatives in Congress, 
recommend such arbitration as a national substitute for war; and they fur- 
ther recommend to the treaty-making power of the Government, to provide, 
if practicable, liereafter in treaties made between the United States and 
Foreign Powers, that war shall not be declared by either of the contract- 
ing parties against the other, until efforts shall have been made to adjust 
all alleged causes of differences by impartial arbitration." Besides this 
the House also adopted the following resolution : — ** Resolved by the 
Senate and House of Representatives, That the President of the United 
St-ates is hereby authorised and rt* quested to negotiate with all civilised 
Powers who may be willing to enter into such negotiation for the estab- 
lishment of an international system whereby matters in dispute between 
different Grovemments agreeing thereto may be adjusted by arbitration, 
and, if possible, without recourse to war." 
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of 1848 in that city, and those subsequently held at 
Paris and Frankfort, and who afterwards took an active 
part in the conferences on International Law. The other 
was Senator Sumner, a tower of strength to the Peace 
movement, as well as to the anti-slavery cause, in the 
United States, and, in many respects, one of the noblest 
men that the Great Republic has ever produced. " A 
more pure and lofty spirit," says Mr. Richard, " never 
mingled in the strife of politics." His friend does 
not justify, and was unable adequately to explain, 
Mr. Charles Sumner's opposition to the Johnson- 
Clarendon Treaty, and his preposterous demand for 
" consequential damages,'* which almost wrecked the 
Alabama Arbitration, though Mr. Sumner maintained 
to the last that, even in this case, he acted in the 
interests of peace. 



CHAPTEE XVIIT. 

CHAIRMAN OF THE DEPUTIES, DEBATES- IN PARLIAMENT, 
AND VISIT TO THE HAGUE. 

As time went on Mr. Bichard found his public engage- 
ments increase to an inconvenient extent. Probably 
there was no such demand at that time made upon the 
platform services of any Nonconformist layman, with 
the exception of Mr. Samuel Morley. But to ** scorn 
delights and live laborious days " was with him more 
a habit than a sacrifice. His first public appearance in 
1875 was at the opening of the Congregational Memorial 
Hall and Library in rarringdon Street ; the erection of 
which edifice was the most substantial result of the 
Bicentenary Commemoration of IS 62. . In connection 
with it a fund amounting to a quarter of a million was 
subscribed by Congregationalists in memory of ''the 
ejectment of two thousand clergymen from their homes 
and livings as ministers of Christ in the Church of 
England, under the atringent, inhuman, and unjust pro- 
visions of the Act of Uniformity." The ceremony took 
place on the 19th of January, Mr. John Eemington 
Mills presiding, and was attended by the leading 
ministers and layraen of the denomination, including 
Mr. S. Morley, M.P., Mr. James Spicer, Mr. G. F. White 
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(the Treasurer), Sir Charles Eeed, Mr. Henry Wright, 
Mr. Edward Baines, Drs. Stoughton, Allon, Mullens, 
Parker, Hannay, Newth, and the Revs. J. Gr. Rogers 
and J. C. Harrison.* 

The dedication service was followed in the evening 
by a public meeting, Mr. Henry Lee, of Manchester, in 
the chair, at which the Rev. J. Baldwin Brown spoke on 
'* The Heroic Age of Nonconformity,'' and the Rev. 
J. G. Rogers on " The Spiritual Works of Noncon- 
formity." Mr. Richard followed with an address on 
'*The Contention of Modern Nonconformity for Religious 
Equality," in which he frankly admitted that their 
forefathers, with a few rare exceptions, did not accept 
the principle of religious equality — the exceptions being 
the early Baptists, who, to their great honour, held just 
views as to the province of the civil magistrate in 
matters of religion. The history of all Dissent went to 
show that, in the first instance, the dissentients did not 
secede from any objection to the Establishment theory, 
but because of some particular grievance or wrong. 
This was the case with the Calvinistic Methodists of 

* The Memorial HaU waa inteDded to be a centre for all the religions 
societies connected with the deuomlDation. Its total cost was abont 
£^0,000, towards which Mr. Mills contributed £12,000; Mr. S. Morley, 
£5,OUO; Mr. John Crosslej, £5,0U0; Sir Titus Salt, Bart., £5,000; 8e\eral 
other gentlemen, £1,000 each ; and the Congregational Union, £;l,000. 
When the opening took place there was st ill a debt of £10,000, the greater 
part of which was cleared ofE in the next few days. The Library is hung 
with portraits of leading Independent ministers from the days of the 
Commonwealth to the present time, and the large hall at the top of the 
building is used for public meetings. Within the last year or two some 
adjoining premises have been purchased at great cost, and the building 
has been considerably enlarged. 
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Wales, the Wesleyan Methodists of England, and the 
Free Church of Scotland. But in respect to the latter 
two Churches, the conviction was gradually dawning 
upon them that the evils of which they complained were 
not accidents, but of the very essence of the system of 
Established Churches. The subsequent speakers in- 
cluded the Eev. Dr. Moffat and Mr. Henry Wright of 
Kensington. There was an overflowing attendance of 
ladies and gentlemen at the conversazione on the follow- 
ing evening in the same building, Mr. Morley in the 
chair. The Rev. Samuel Minton and other clergymen 
and laymen of the Church of England were also pre- 
sent. After a catholic-minded address from Dr. Allon 
on " The Relation of Congregationalists with other 
Churches," a resolution welcoming the presence of the 
distinguished representatives of other Evangelical 
denominations, and urging co-operation in Christian 
Avork, was moved by the Rev. Alexander Thomson, 
Chairman of the Congregational Union, seconded by 
Sir Charles Reed, and responded to by the Rev. Dr. 
Angus (Baptist), the Rev. Dr. Eraser (Presbyterian), and 
the Rev. Morley Punshon (President of the Wesleyan 
Conference). 

Within a little more than a week of the opening of 
the Memorial Hall, Mr. Richard was called upon to fill 
a position which indicated the high estimation in which 
he was held by London Nonconformists. In the preced- 
ing year. Sir Charles Reed, having been elected Chair- 
man of the London School Board, found it necessary to 
resign the post of Chairman of the Deputies of the 
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Three Denominations.* For some time there was con- 
siderable difficulty in finding a suitable successor. At 
length Mr. Eichard was induced to accept the onerous 
office, and on the 29th of January, at the annual, meet- 
ing of the Deputies, he was unanimously appointed 
Chairman for the next three years, having previously 
been appointed a Deputy in order to make him eligible. 
Mr. Richard's opening speech was worthy of the occa- 
sion, and of his own reputation. He presented an 
interesting historical retrospect of the action of the 
Deputies, whose successes were the result solely of their 
sleepless vigilance, and not of confiding trust in political 

• This valuable or^nisation dates as far baidc as the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, and consisted of representatiyes of London Dis- 
senters of the Presbyterian, Independent, and Baptist persuasion-s, 
appointed to protect their civil rights. The Deputies have taken a pro- 
minent part in many ecclesiastical crises since that time. They presented 
a loyal address to George I. on his accession to the throne, to which His 
Majesty made a gracious reply. As early as 1738 — three years after they 
were constituted — ^they endeavoured to induce Sir Robert Walpole to take 
in hand the repeal of the Tests and Corporation Acts, but that states- 
man refused. This particular question was once and again pressed upon 
the attention of the Legislature by the Deputies — Mr. Fox, towards the 
close of the last century, making one of his most magnificent speeches iu 
its favour— but it was not till 1828 that Lord John Russell's Bill for tlie 
repeal of the Acts received the Royal Assent. This was not, however, the 
only fruitful work undertaken by the Deputies. After the first unsuccess- 
ful attempt to secure the repeal of the Tests and Corporation Acts, they 
were occupied, saya Mr. Skeats in his " History of the Free Churches 
in England," in defending, often at a great pecuniary expenditure, the 
civil and ecclesiastical rights of Dissenters throughout the kingdom. 
Very much of the work that was done by the Committee of Deputies 
a century ago has to be done, to a large extent, by their successors 
in these days of Reformed Parliaments, and the necessity for their 
vigilance is almost as great ; and it is only just to say that such service 
is zealously given by the present Secretary, Mr. Alfred Shepheard, as it 
was by his honoured father till incapacitated by advancing years. The 
Deputies number more than 250 members. 
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parties, and he strongly deprecated a cringing attitude 
at the present time, Nonconformists having now won 
the right to stand erect and to hold their own. They 
had shown their loyalty to the Liberal party, and, while 
openly and honestly avowing their differences with Mr. 
Gladstone when necessary, they did not plot and in- 
trigue to cast him down from his eminence, and trusted 
that he would yet achieve further triumphs in the cause 
of justice, freedom, and Liberal progress. He also re- 
ferred with much effect to the great speech which he had 
heard from Mr. Bright a few days before at Bingley 
Hall, Birmingham, in the presence of some 14,000 
persons, in which the right honourable gentleman indi- 
cated that the Disestablishment question was coming to 
the front, and recommended politicians to prepare for a 
wise and prudent solution of that great problem. 

That the choice of the Deputies was eminently wise 
will be apparent from the testimony of Mr. Alfred J. 
Shepheard, the present Secretary, who has been kind 
enough to furnish the following interesting state- 
ment : — 

"Mr. Kichard proved to be in every respect a most capable Chair- 
man, and devoted himself with unfailing energy and characteristic 
devotion to the discharge of his duties. It will easily be seen that the 
Chairman of a body like the Deputies can look upon his duties in two 
ways — on the one hand, using his influence, both in Parliament and 
elsewhere, to advance generally the cause which the Deputies have 
at heart, and presiding at the annual meetings, he may say that he 
has done all that can fairly be expected of him. He may, on the 
other hand, while discharging his public duties, devote himself to 
the details of the Committee and other work of the body. Mr. 
Richard adopted this latter course. He ably and unfailingly dis- 
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charged the public duty of representing the opinions of the Deputies 
in the House of Commons and in public generally, but he was also a 
most regular attendant, not only at the annual gatherings of the 
Deputies, but at the ordinary meetings of the Committee. At these 
Committee meetings, and on all other occasions when his advice and 
counsel were sought, they were most willingly placed at the disposal 
of the Deputies. 

" Mr. Richard presided at every annual meeting which was held 
during his Chairmanship. Not only so, but he never failed to deliver 
a Presidential address of power and appropriateness. So successful 
was his service in this respect that his speech was always looked for- 
ward to by the Deputies as the special feature of the meeting, and 
in a- short time it came to be regarded by them, and also by out- 
siders^ as an annual manifesto on the part of Nonconformists. The 
reason, for this was, not only that he spoke as Chairman of a body 
representing the lay Nonconformity of the Metropolis, but because 
Mr. Richard had, by his general ability and constant attention to 
matters affecting Nonconformists, raised himself into the position of 
a recognised leader in the House of Commona His speeches at the 
annual meetings, therefore, bearing as they did upon the pressing 
questions of the day, were always reported by the public prints 
either in extenso or at considerable length, and had much educational 
value. 

" As Secretary of the Deputies, I have had a good opportunity of 
judging of the amount of time which Mr. Richard gave to the dis- 
charge of the duties which in Parliament and elsewhere devolved 
upon him. I can safely say that he spared himself in no way, nor 
was any work too trivial, if by undertaking it he could advance the 
objects which Nonconformists were for the time advocating. To the 
end of his life this was so, and his devotion was never more apparent 
than at the close, when, at great inconvenience, and at the expense 
of much suffering — if not at the actual risk of life — he undertook, 
and fully attended to, the arduous duties of a member of the Royal 
Commission on Education. 

" The general record of Mr. Richard's life will of course show 
the public matters to which he mainly directed his energies, but I 
may mention that, in connection with the Deputies, he was to be 
found supporting and speaking in advocacy of the Disestablishment 
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of the Churches of Ireland and Great Britain ; the right to conduct 
Nonconformist services at Burials, whether in churchyards or ceme- 
teries ; National and Unsectarian Education ; Equality for Noncon- 
formists at the National Universities, and other similar public 
questions. He was frequently — ^almost continuously — engaged in less 
public matters, such as protecting the rights of localities from unfair 
invasion of Churchmen ; in endeavours to secure for Nonconformists a 
proper share of representation on the Charity Commission and other 
like bodies ; freeing Holloway College, Christ's Hospital, and other 
like institutions from predominant Church influence ; securing the 
extension of hours during which marriages may legally take place, 
and in the advocacy of a better scheme for the celebration of marriages 
generally. He was also to be found watching the almost innumer- 
able Bills relating to ecclesiastical matters introduced into the House 
of Commons (in many of which clauses are constantly inserted pre- 
judicially affecting Nonconformists) ; attending and leading deputa- 
tions to Ministers of State, or public bodies or authorities, with a 
view to preventing the perpetuation of abuses or securing the removal 
of grievances; presiding at central and local gatherings and con- 
ferences ; and generally in all the divers, though often tedious, ways 
in which a public man who conscientiously performs his duties can 
serve the public, no one was more earnest than Mr. Richard. 

"One other point — Mr. Richard's personal character. That he 
was firm in hLs opinions, outs[)oken when occasion demanded — strong 
in the assertion of principles even, though in a minority — no one who 
met him or watched his career would for one moment hesitate to 
affirm, but to opponents as well as friends he was eminently courteous, 
and always fair and considemte. For myself I can simply testify 
that in all respects I found him a kind and genial friend, as well as 
a trusted leader." 

In his last address but one at the annual meeting 
of the Deputies in 1887 (the Jubilee year) Mr. Richard 
took occasion to describe the progress that had been 
made in religious freedom since the accession of Queen 
Victoria. His retrospect was very striking and in- 
forming, and the report of his speech might have 
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been usefully copied into these pages, if space had 
allowed. 

The year 1875 was not particularly noteworthy in 
or out of Parliament. There were many signs that the 
great prosperity of the country was on the wane, and 
was beginning to tell on the national finances. The 
Prince of Wales made his State visit to India, Mr. 
Disraeli's Government bought the Khedive's shares 
in the Suez Canal, and once again the Eastern question 
began to assume a menacing aspect. In the House 
of Commons the Irish Nationalists assumed an attitude 
of troublesome independence under Mr. Pamell, now 
their acknowledged leader, and the discussions on the 
Merchant Shipping Bill led to the celebrated Plimsoll 
defiance, which had the effect of compelling the Govern- 
ment to do something for the protection of our sailors. 
Otherwise there was a lull in legislation and in political 
conflicts. The altered relations of parties did not pre- 
vent Mr. Osborne Morgan from introducing his Burials 
Bill, which was debated at great length. He was 
supported by Mr. Richard, but the discussion was most 
remarkable for a touching appeal from Mr. Eoebuck to 
the opponents of the Bill, and a pathetic speech 
from Mr. Bright, which produced a profound impression. 
The Bill was thrown out by a majority of only fourteen 
votes (248 to 234), the smallest since Mr. Disraeli had 
assumed the reins of government, seven Conservatives 
voting with the minority. About a month later, when 
Mr. Cross, the Home Secretary, introduced the St. 
Albans Bishopric Bill, Mr. Eichard moved its rejection 
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in an elaborate speech ; the main grounds of his oh- 
jection being that the whole population of the country- 
were theoretically members of the Church of England, 
that the new bishop would be a State official, and would 
have the right to sit in rotation in the House of Lords, 
and that there was universal dissatisfaction with the 
present Bench of Bishops, as to which he read a 
number of amusing extracts from the Church papers. 
Mr. Richard did not meet with much support either 
in the debate or in the division. Sixty-one members 
went into the lobby with him, including Mr. W. E. 
Forster and Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen, but only one 
Welsh Liberal, Mr. Richard Davies. 

As soon as Parliament rose, Mr. Richard, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Richard, hastened to the Hague, where 
the two Juridical Associations held their annual session. 
This was the third continental journey made for a like 
purpose. On arriving at the Dutch capital on the 31st 
of August the travellers found that the Institute of 
International Law had already concluded its session ; 
and when M. Bredius presented himself to give them a 
welcome, Mr. Richard was informed that the Queen of 
the Netherlands had appointed that day to receive the 
members of the two Associations at her residence. The 
diarist gives an account of the interview with Her 
Majesty at the House in the Wood, which quite cor- 
responds with the name. It is a pretty little palace 
with some fine reception rooms. As the Queen was 
announced the visitors ranged themselves in a semi- 
circle, the members of the Institute being introduced 
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by Professor Asser, of Amsterdam, and those of the 
Association by M. Bredius. The Queen received them 
most graciously, addressing a few words to each with 
great readiness and tact, and with perfect facility- 
speaking to every one in his language, whether it was 
English, French, German, or Italian. After the pre- 
sentations were over they all went into the charming 
gardens, where there was a fine band of music, and 
abundant refreshments were served. The diary goes 
on: — 

Sir Travers Twiss, who had been talking some time with the 
Queen, after a word with me, asked permission to specially present to 
Her Majesty Mr. Richard, " the author of the celebrated motion on 
arbitration in the British Parliament. " I am happy, Mr. Richard," 
she said, " to make your acquaintance ; your name is well known to 
me, as it is over the world." I humbly bowed my acknowledgments 
for that pretty speech. " I believe your Majesty often visits Eng- 
land ? " " Yes," she said, " I am very partial to England. I was 
there this year about two months ago." " I had the honour of seeing 
your Majesty one evening in the House of Lords." " Oh, yes, I was 
there one evening, but it was not very interesting ; they were merely 
receiving some Bills that had come from the House of Commons" 
" Does your Majesty ever visit the House of Commons ]" " Oh, yes, 
I often go there, and I find it much more interesting than the House 
of Lords," with a slight laugh. I then ventured to add that we felt 
very grateful to Her Majesty for the interest she had shown, and the 
encouragement she had given, by this gracious reception, to our 
humble efforts to establish peace between the nations. And so we 
chatted on. 

Next day the Association for the Reform and Codi- 
fication of the Law of Nations held its session, M. 
Bredius giving the members a cordial welcome, and 
Mr. Dudley Field, as President, making an opening 
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speech on the present state of International Law. The 
various subjects discussed included Collisions at Sea — 
on which the report of a Committee was presented — 
International Arbitration, International Disarmament, 
the Principles of Non-intervention, Foreign Exchanges, 
&c. The second of these topics was dealt with by Mr. 
Bichard, who urged that if they could give consistency 
and unity to the law of nations, there would be more 
hope of establishing a great tribunal to adjudicate 
between civilised nations, just as the Supreme Court of 
the American Confederation adjudicates between the 
different States of the Union, as well as between the 
Federal and the State Governments. In the discussion 
which followed, Serjeant Simon, M.P., while expressing 
strong sympathy with the object, said he could not see 
how the judgments of such a tribunal as had been 
advocated could be final, not being like a court of law 
behind which were the police and prisons. But arbi- 
tration would become popular, though perhaps slowly. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

CHAIRMAN OF CONGREGATIONAL UNION TURKEY AND 

RUSSIA. 

Mr. Disraeli had not been long in office before he 
showed that, to use his own expression, he was " sick of 
the silver streak." From the beginning of 1876 he 
strove to carry out a high-handed Imperial policy, not 
without some encouragement from his Sovereign, who, 
gratified, it may be, at his success in carrying through the 
Royal Titles Bill, created him Earl of Beaconsfield, 
aud conferred upon him the distinction of visiting his 
country seat, Hughenden Manor. Before referring 
further to the foreign questions which month after 
month agitated the country, ** harassed " trade, and to a 
great extent gave active employment to Mr. Richard's 
voice and pen, it may be desirable to advert to incidents 
more closely related to his position as a Nonconformist 
leader and Congregationalist, as well as Secretary of the 
Peace Society. 

In 1876, the Prime Minister, with a fatuity truly 
marvellous, when it is borne in mind that his cardinal 
object was to dazzle the country with his spirited 
foreign policy, once more played into the hands of 
the Church clergy. In May, the Vice-President of 
the Council, who had a year before failed in his efforts 
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to carry a reactionary Endowed Schools Bill, brought 
in a measure to amend the Primary Education Acts. 
The general drift of Lord Sandon's Bill was to 
give every facility for strengthening and extending 
denominational schools — of which there were 12,000 
outside the boroughs — by enabling the Guardians of 
the poor to pay the weekly fee of indigent children ; 
providing a grant to a poor school to the extent of twice 
its income, and authorising the local authority to compel 
all children to attend schools, including those on a 
denominational basis, the cost of the machinery to be 
defrayed out of the rates. The Bill excited much 
indignation amongst Nonconformists, and all their lead- 
ing representative bodies protested against it, while a 
special conference in London, jointly convened by the 
Liberation Society and the Dissenting Deputies, passed 
a series of resolutions strongly objecting to the devolv- 
ing of educational duties on public bodies appointed for 
other than educational purposes, to the association of 
education with crime and pauperism, and, by still further 
subsidising sectarian schools, managed by irresponsible 
persons, checking the formation of School Boards, and 
the multiplication of schools under public management. 
It was further contended " that a resort to compulsion 
should be combined with a regard for individual rights, 
as well as for the public interests ; " but that, in con- 
travention of the principles adopted in recent legislation, 
the Bill would, in a large number of rural parishes, 
particularly in the rural districts, have the effect of 
compelling the Nonconformist parents to send their 
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children to schools belonging to the Church of England. 
The exercise of this power would also be rendered more 
dangerous by the delegation of their authority by the 
Town Councils and Boards of Guardians to other and 
irresponsible persons, by whom, in many cases, it would 
be used for the furtherance of sectarian objects." 

When the Bill came on for second reading on the 
13th of June, Mr. Mundella moved, as an amendment — 

''That no Bill for confirmmg the elementary education of the 
people would be satisfactory unless it embodied the recommendation 
of the Factory and Workshop Acts Commissioners relating to the 
compulsory attendance of children at schools." 

The debate was resumed on the 19th, when Mr. 
Dixon and Mr. Eichard opposed the Bill as objection- 
able to Nonconformists. The amendment was rejected 
by 309 to 160 votes, and the second reading carried by 
356 to 78. On going into committee on the 10th of 
July, Mr. Eichard moved as an amendment — 

" That in the opinion of the House, the principle of universal 
compulsion in education cannot be applied without great injustice, 
unless provision be made for placing public elementary schools under 
public management" 

This was supported in an elaborate speech, in which 
the hon. member showed how extensively the denomi- 
national schools were used by the clergy for 
proselytising purposes. He was not himself greatly 
enamoured of universal compulsion,* for he had 

* Before moving the amendment Mr. Hichard had stated in a letter to 
Dr. Dale his difficulties on this point, and his hesitation in leading the 
opposition to the Bill, which seems to have been overcome. 
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found in his recent visits to the Continent that 
in some countries, such as Holland, the national 
schools were filled by the agency of voluntary com- 
mittees, but if they were determined to have compulsion, 
it was essential that the consciences of those children who 
were obliged to attend denominational schools should be 
protected. Most of these were not, he said, voluntary 
schools in the proper sense of the terra ; for while the 
Church of England from 1859 to 1875 absorbed more 
than ten millions of public money for school purposes, 
the voluntary contributions only averaged £600,000 a 
year, and many of these schools were carried on without 
any voluntary contributions at all. 

The amendment was well supported by Mr. A. 
McArthur, Mr. S. Morley, and Mr. Waddy^ and was 
rejected by 317 to 99 votes; Mr. Mundella, and several 
other ex-ministers being in the minority. When the Bill 
was read a third time, Mr. Eichard uttered a final 
protest against its provisions, which, he contended, 
strengthened, extended, and intensified the denomina- 
tional system. They had been gravely told by 
Conservative members in that House that secular 
education would produce only skilful or clever infidels. 
But hon. members seemed to have forgotten that 
that was the educational system approved by two of 
their great leaders. Lord Derby, in 1832, founded the 
Irish system, which was based on the principle of 
V united secular and separate religious education," as 
described by its administrators, and Sir Eobert Peel's 
Queen's Colleges were unsectarian. He refused to 
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accept that Bill as a settlement of the Education qnes- 
tion, and believed that was the opinion of the whole 
Liberal party. 

In a third case, the Government oflFered a gratuitous 
insult to Nonconformists in order to oblige the " Forty 
Parson Power" behind them, to use Sydney Smith's 
expressive phrase. As already stated, Mr. Osborne 
Morgan's Burials Bill was rejected by only a small 
majority in the session of 1876, many Conservatives 
declining to vote. Ministers came to the conclusion 
that an attempt should be made to stop, in favour 
of clericalism, an agitation extending over twenty 
years, and Mr. Cross, the Home Secretary, undertook 
the congenial task. His measure of 1877 was, of 
course, reactionary, and it was ludicrous in its pro- 
visions. It offered to Nonconformists the privilege of 
silent burial in the parochial churchyards, such as is 
accorded to the unbaptised and suicides — viz., without a 
religious service, and invested the Local Q-ovemment 
Board with authority to close existing burial-places 
either from want of space, or on sanitary grounds ; the 
expense of new ones to be at the cost of the ratepayers, 
in which the old distinction of consecrated and uncon- 
secrated ground and two mortuary chapels would be 
kept up. The proposal was based upon the plea that 
the parish churchyards were nearly full, whereas it was 
shown in a Parliamentary return that 10,000 were still 
in use, and that not more than a thousand had been 
closed. The Dissenting Deputies and the Liberation 
Society jointly convened a conference at Westminster 
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in April, which was attended by some thirty members 
of Parliament, and by gentlemen from all parts. In 
the absence of Mr. Stansleld, Mr. Eichard presided. 
The objections to the Bill were clearly and exhaustively 
stated by Mr. Carvell Williams, and were embodied in 
a series of resolutions, which concluded by calling upon 
the Liberal party to prevent the passing of the Bill, 
and urging that the whole question should " hereafter 
be dealt with in a manner consistent with reason and 
equity, and more likely to effect a lasting settlement." At 
a later period of the session Mr. Cross had the mortifi- 
cation of withdrawing his ill-omened measure, which 
only had the effect of ranging the entire body of 
Nonconformists more resolutely against the Govern- 
ment. 

At the spring meeting of the Congregational Union 
in 1876, Mr. Richard was chosen Chairman for the 
ensuing year. This is the highest distinction that can 
be bestowed upon a member of the denomination, and 
it was- the first time that it had been offered to a 
layman; for the honourable member had long since 
ceased to be regarded as a minister. The duties attached 
to the office are not very onerous. The Chairman has 
to preside over the sittings of the ministers and delegates 
in the spring and the autumn, when it is customary for 
him to deliver elaborate addresses, and, during his 
year of office, he is always in great demand to assist at 
the opening of new places of worship, and at other 
denominational functions. From these latter claims 
Mr. Richard was to a large extent exempted. The 
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subject of the Chairman's inaugural address at the 
May session of the Union in 1877 was " The Relations 
of the Temporal and Spiritual Power in the different 
nations." It contained a mass of original and valuable 
information as to the religious condition of the chief 
European States — such as France, Germany, Italy, and 
Belgium — the result of his own personal experience, 
and the communications of eminent men in those 
countries, which were applied with great rhetorical 
force ; and he traced the general scepticism which he 
had found to be largely prevalent on the Continent 
to the sinister alliance between Church and State, which 
has so utterly mispresented the whole spirit and ten- 
dency of Christianity as to alienate from it a large 
proportion of the best elements of European society. 
** Despotism and priestcraft," he said, " have always 
.oeen faithful allies, leagued in an eternal conspiracy 
against the rights and liberties of mankind. Yes, we 
have a right to say to popes, and cardinals, and prelates, 
and other representatives of official religion all over the 
world, ' The name of God is blasphemed among the 
nations through you/ " At the autumnal meeting of 
the Union, held at Leicester, Mr. Richard's subject was, 
" The application of Christianity to Politics," and his 
address was pervaded with an earnest, healthy, sanguine 
tone, which won the cordial approval of his auditors. 
He traced many of the evils of society to the fact that 
the teachings of Christ had nowhere been fully applied 
to politics, and said he had no hope for the future of 
this world that was not connected with Christianity. 
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The following extract will indicate the scope of his 
address : — 

" I don't believe that Christianity is dead or dying. Some of the 
ancient dogmas in which former generations of Christians embodied 
' their conceptions of Christian truth may be dying, and perhaps it is 
time they should be, and be buried out of sight. But whatever truth 
they contained will survive, and become incarnate in other forms 
more adapted to the needs of the age. Christianity itself, as a per- 
meating and formative power, as a factor in the world's affairs, is not 
only alive, but, in my opinion, more living and powerful than it ever 
was before. I do not refer merely to its ecclesiastical^ developments 
— to the hundreds of thousands of Christian organisations that exist in 
this land, and in all the lands of Christendom, each of them the 
centre of a considerable moral and spiritual influence on surrounding 
society, and all of them working an enormous and complicated 
machinery of beneficence and charity. I do not refer merely to its 
power over personal character and life, though there are millions of 
men and women who are the very salt of the earth, whose whole 
higher existence is nourished by its doctrines, who live, and labour, 
and suffer, and die, guided by its light and sustained by its inspira- 
tion. But I ask you to look upon its action upon society, and to 
consider how much it is doing to elevate, to refine, to humanise our 
raca Think of the innumerable institutions of benevolence and 
charity scattered over the face of this and other Christian countries 
— for the poor, for the orphan, for the sick, for the ignorant, for the 
blind, for the crippled, for the idiot, for the insane, for the fallen, for 
the criminal, for every conceivable form of human sin and suffering, 
which are fed by the sympathy and compassion that Christianity 
begets, and tell me if all this can be accomplished by a dead or dying 
religion." 

Towards the end of September, 1876, Mr. and Mrs. 
Eichard visited Bremen — formerly a member of the 
Hanseatic League, now one of the principal ports and 
the Government dockyard of North Germany — to attend 
the fourth annual conference of the Society for the 
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Eeform and Codification of International Law. The 
attendance at the conference was less than usual, in con- 
sequence of the simultaneous appearance in Bremen of 
the German Society of Political Economists, and the 
absence of Americans, who were detained at home by 
the Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia and the 
Presidential election. Another difficulty was the loss 
of Dr. Miles, their Secretary, who was taken ill and died 
soon after their last meeting, and who was a very effi- 
cient organiser. M. Jencken was appointed to succeed 
him. Lord O'Hagan, the President, being unable to 
attend, his place was occupied by Sir Travers Twiss. 
The principal subjects discussed at the three days' 
session were Bills of Exchange, on which a report was 
presented ; Patent Laws ; the Principles that should 
regulate the Intercourse of Christian and non-Christian 
nations, in which much was said as to the treatment 
of native races by civilised peoples ; the Exemption of 
Private Property at sea from capture, introduced by 
Professor Sheldon Amos ; and Extradition. At the close, 
the President expressed his belief that some progress 
had been made in dealing with the question of practical 
international law, and that the foundation had been laid 
of a useful scheme for assimilating the laws of diflTerent 
countries in respect to bills of exchange and international 
currency. The members of the Congress received much 
attention and hospitality from the Burgomaster and the 
other authorities of Bremen, and there was, as Mr. 
Eichard says, much eating and drinking. A dinner in the 
hall of the Kiinstler-Verein, at which some four hundred 
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were present, lasted three hours and a half, owing to the 
custom of alternating each course with speeches. On 
this occasion wine presented by the Senate was served, 
which had lain in the famous Rathhaus cellar since the 
year 1620, and bore a strong resemblance to a less noble 
beverage. There was a special excursion to AVilhelms- 
haven, where the vessels of war were inspected, Mr. 
Richard not being of the party. Before returning home 
he visited Hamburg, Aix-la-Chapelle, and Spa, a town 
of hotels and lodging-houses, once celebrated for its 
gaming-tables, which are now abolished. 

" The eternal Eastern Question is before us," said 
Lord Derby, at the close of 1875, " and I have no idea 
that another year will see it finally and permanently 
settled." His lordship could not foresee what was to 
take place, nor was he able, though Foreign Secretary, 
altogether to control the course of events. At that 
time the relations of Turkey to her Christian pro- 
vinces were in the diplomatic crucible. The situation 
was not unlike that which preceded the Crimean 
War. Now as then the British Cabinet was divided, 
but Mr. Disraeli fiiiled to see that the people of England 
were in a different mind, and dead against intervention. 
Early in 1876 the Andrassy Note, formulated by 
Austria, Germany, and Russia, was sent to Constanti- 
nople, condemning the misgovernment of the insurgent 
provinces and the broken promises of the Porte, 
and demanding certain reforms in Bosnia and Herzego- 
vina to prevent a revolt. Lord Derby gave it a luke- 
warm support. The Porte promised, but, as usual, did 
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not perform. Then came the Berlin Memorandum, 
which threatened Turkey "with more effective measures," 
and gave her two months to comply with the demand 
of the Powers. Our Foreign Minister resisted alj 
attempts to persuade him to sign the Memorandum, 
which was eventually dropped. The Porte was of course 
jubilant at the rupture of the European Concert, and 
became more resolute to refuse concessions. Great 
uneasiness was felt throughout England, for trade and 
industry were much disturbed, the proclivities of Mr. 
Disraeli — not yet a Peer — were dreaded, and the British 
fleet had been sent to Besika Bay, ostensibly because of 
the grave condition of Constantinople following upon 
the deposition of the late Sultan, there being a great 
development of Moslem fanaticism, while the horrible 
massacres in Bulgaria had, to a large extent, become 
known. Before the rising of Parliament on July 14, a 
formidable deputation, 250 strong, headed by Mr. 
Bright — Mr. Richard was, of course, one — waited upon 
Lord Derby to present a memorial numerously signed 
by members of Parliament, magistrates, and representa- 
tives of various associations in the metropolis and chief 
towns of the Kingdom, in favour of the non-interven- 
tion of this country in the Eastern Question. The 
reply of the Foreign Minister was eminently satisfactory. 
He thought it most improbable that in consequence of 
anything now passing within the limits of the Turkish 
Empire a general European war would ensue. Austria 
would not proceed to extremities, the Emperor of Russia 
was a sincere lover of peace, and both in favour of rigid 
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non-intervention while the present struggle lasted, and 
if anything was to be done, ready to act in concert with 
all the Powers, which concert was the surest guarantee 
of peace. These assurances had a tranquillising effect 
upon the country, though they did not prevent some of 
the daily papers persisting in their crusade against 
Russia. A few days later, after the Government had 
affected to treat the reports from Bulgaria with jaunty 
indifference, or as mere " coffee-house babble," the Daily 
News published the fullest details of the horrible 
Turkish atrocities upon the Christian population of 
Philippopolis and Batak, which sent a thrill of horror 
throughout England. This was increased to intensity by 
Mr. Gladstone's fervid pamphlet on the subject. These 
revelations, said Mr. Richard, "must have torn from 
every heart the last fibre of mistaken partiality for the 
Moslem race and rule," though, as he prophetically 
added, there was still much danger to be feared from 
suspicion and jealousy of Russia.* What gave a sting 
to the popular indignation was the belief at Con- 
stantinople, not in any way discouraged by our repre- 
sentatives there, that the presence of a British fleet 
at Besika Bay, and the attitude of our Prime Minister, 
afforded a moral support to the Turks in their inhuman 
policy, and that England would never permit the dis- 
memberment of the Ottoman Empire. 

* On the 20th of September Lord Beaconsfield made a speech in which 
he declared that those who had been getting np the public meetings were 
guilty of outrages on '' the principle of patriotism, worse than any of 
those Bulgarian atrocities of which we have heard so much." Many of 
these meetings were organised by the Peace Society. 
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It is not necessary here to describe the events of 
the next few weeks, w^hich obliged the Porte to yield to 
external pressure. Lord Derby sent the Marquis of 
Salisbury to Constantinople,* and at the Preliminary 
Conference of the Powers it was decided to give, as 
Mr. Gladstone had suggested, administrative autonomy 
to the European provinces of Turkey, and send a small 
body of troops of some minor state — such as Belgium — 
to support the International Commission for reorganising 
Bulgaria. These demands were refused by the Pbrte, 
which evidently relied upon the eventual support of 
England, the Conference came to an end, and the am- 
bassadors of the Powers were recalled from Constanti- 
nople. 

Before diplomacy had said its last word at the 
Turkish capital, the great Anti-Turkish Conference was 
held at St. James's Hall, perhaps the most influential 
demonstration of public opinion ever witnessed in this 
country. For not only were there more than a hundred 
towns, including all the chief industrial centres, repre- 
sented, but also the Houses of Lords and Commons, the 
leaders in literature, science, and art, the universities, 

• Mr. Bichard, writing before the Conference came to an end. Bays 
" Lord Salisbury, by his demeanour at Constantinople, has dispelled the 
clouds that seem to threaten from that part of the horizon, by adopting a 
course which is the precise antithesis in every respect of that adopted by 
the organ of his party at home. He has stedfastly refused to be hood- 
winked by the Porte, and no less stedfastly refused to treat Russia with 
suspicion and defiance. Instead of receiying information as to Russian 
designs and demands through the distorting medium of Turkish 
officialism, as Lord Stratford did in 1854, he has entered frankly into 
communication with the Russian ambassador. The result has been a 
clear mutual understanding on all essential points." 
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the bar, the heads of public schools, ministers of religion, 
and the artisan classes. The resolutions and speeches 
were quite equal to the occasion. When Mr. Eichard 
asked the meeting to declare that not one penny of 
British money, not one drop of British blood should be 
expended in upholding that organised barbarism called 
the Ottoman Empire, the members of the Conference 
leaped to their feet and cheered loud and long in approval 
of the sentiment. In like manner any generous re- 
ference to Eussia, any demand for cordial co-operation 
with her on the Eastern Question, any denunciation of 
the scandalous manner in which the Prime Minister 
had flung defiance and challenge in the face of the 
Emperor Alexander in return for his most conciliatory 
message to the people of England, were caught up by 
the Conference and responded to with cordial and 
unanimous bursts of applause. In his great speech at 
the close of the proceedings, Mr. Gladstone strongly 
deprecated inflamed jealousy of Eussia, and condemned 
the thought of going to war on behalf of the present 
system of government in Turkey. It was evident that 
the Conference was eminently favourable to peace. 

The Porte having refused to accept the collective 
advice of the Powers, Eussia declared war, and early in 
October, 1877, the Turks had to succumb in Asia Minor, 
and the fall of Plevna in December induced our Govem- 
inent to summon Parliament for January 13th, 1878, 
which was thought to imply that supplies would be de- 
manded to carry on a war with Eussia. The country was 
panic-stricken, and securities were rapidly depreciated. 
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But while great meetings were held • throughout the 
country to protest against any violation of neutrality, 
bands of young men marched about London singing 
the chorus of the notorious Jingo song, then popular at 
the music-halls. It soon became known that Austria 
had been squared by the consent of Eussia to the 
occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, though the 
supporters of Lord Beaconsfield were urging the occu- 
pation of Gallipoli. 

When Parliament met the Queen's Speech was, to 
the general astonishment and the chagrin of the war 
party, found to be pacific, though there was a hint that 
" measures of precaution '* might be necessary. Every- 
body not in the secret was amazed, and it was not 
known till afterwards that a proposal, made by the 
Prime Minister at a Cabinet meeting in Lord Derby's 
absence to send a fleet to the Dardanelles, precipitated 
the resignation of Lord Carnarvon, who only withdrew 
it on the assurance that the order was cancelled. Li 
fact Russia and England had made an arrangement to 
prevent any collision on the defensive liaes outside of 
Constantinople — a compromise which sorely disappointed 
the Jingoists, whose Russophobia, stimulated by some 
of the daily papers, had become a positive mania. But 
the Government got their vote of credit for six millions,* 

* Mr. Richard made an elaborate speech against the granting of the 
vote, deriding the proposal, which was like going into a Peace Conference 
with a loaded pistol. He condemned the war party in England, which 
approyed of a policj of menace that had always ended either in war or 
in failure and humiliation. But he objected to spend six millions on hypo- 
thetical armaments, at a time when ironworks and collieries were stopping 
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and of course began to spend it, though, knowing the 
conditions laid down by Russia in the Treaty of San 
Stefano, they were aware that the Czar had no inten- 
tion to occupy the Turkish capital. Austria proposed 
a Congress to consider that Treaty. Russia recognised 
the competence of such a representative body to examine 
every clause in the interests of Europe, but reserved to 
herself' the " full liberty of appreciation and action *' 
which the other Powers claimed — words to which Lord 
Beaconsfield took exception, but which were agreeable 
to the other European diplomatists. While this con- 
troversy was going on, the British Cabinet gave orders 
for the calling out of the Reserves, and the summoning 
to Europe of a contingent of Indian troops. Thereupon 
Lord Derby promptly resigned, a step which created so 
much ^consternation that the filibustering scheme of de- 
spatching of a naval expedition to Syria was abandoned. 
Lord Salisbury was appointed Foreign Secretary in place 
of Lord Derby, and on the Ist of April issued a circular 
to the Powers condemning in toto the provisions of the 
San Stefano Treaty, and the resolution calling out the 
Reserves was carried in the House of Commons, on April 
9th, by 319 to 64 votes, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Bright, 
and Mr. Richard also, voting in the minority, while 
the mass of the Liberal party held aloof.* Although 

on all sides, and thousands of the industrial classes were being thrown out 
of employ. 

* Mr. Richard took part in this debate, and strongly condemned the 
unreasoning hatred and fear of Russia. He did not contend that that 
Power was blameless, but he cordially accepted the declaration once made 
by Mr. Gladstone : — " It is not in the ordinance of Frovidence that one 

T 2 
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the order to bring the Indian contingent to Malta was 
issued directly Parliament adjourned -for the Easter 
recess. Ministers were intimidated by the great Peace 
demonstrations that took place throughout the country, 
and at length, adopting Lord Derby's policy of a pre- 
liminary agreement, entered into a compact with Bussia 
as to the terms which were to be submitted to the 
Berlin Congress. This compromise, which was the 
result of the negotiations of Count Schouvaloff and Lord 
Salisbury, was to be kept a profound secret till the 
meeting of that assembly, but was divulged through the 
Globe newspaper. The excitement caused by this reve- 
lation, which was the work of a Foreign Office writer, 
obliged Lord Salisbury, from his place in the House of 
Lords, to deny that it was " authentic.'* In a few days, 
however. Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury were on 
their way to Berlin as the British plenipotentiaries, and 
as soon as the Congress met, under the presidency of 
Prince Bismarck, the full text of the secret agreement 
appeared in the same journal and could not be denied ; 

nation should correct the morals of another nation." ** Why not," said 
the honourable member, " apply the principle of reference embodied in the 
Treaty of Paris to the present circumstances. I am quite sure of this, 
that the man, in this emergency, who will be entitled to the highest 
credit, who will most command the respect of the world, who will earn 
the warmest gratitude of mankind, and whose name will go down with 
honour to posterity, is not the man who indulges in the loudest, loftiest, 
and most threatening language, not the man who calls out the largest 
array of troops, or displays the most powerful fleet, but the man who has 
the wisdom to deyise, and the force of character to giye effect to, some 
peaceable means of settling the matter in dispute, and to save Europe 
from haying the scourge of war once more let loose to devastate the earth, 
and fill the habitations of humanity with mourning, lamentation, and 
woe." 
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and after an absence of about a month, the arrangement 
of the Eussian and English diplomatists having been 
ratified by the Congress, our representatives returned to 
London, bringing with them, as they said, *' Peace with 
honour/' The country, caring comparatively little 
about the terms of settlement, was delighted that there 
was no prospect of a war. ♦ 

* ** Tlie compromise between Lord Salisbary and Count Schouvaloff 
puslied back the Bulgaria of the San Stefano Treaty from the ^gean Sea 
to the limit fixed by the Constantinople Conference, cutting it ofE from aU 
possible contact with England, an arrangement not altogether disadvan- 
tageous to Russia. It divided Bulgaria into two provinces — one to be 
free, but tributary to Turkey, and the other to have an autonomous 
government, under a- Christian Pasha, appointed by the Porte with the 
sanction of the Powers. This weakened Bulgaria so as to give Russia a 
dominant influence in both provinces, which was not shaken till 1885, 
when their aspirations for union were realised by a revolution, which it 
was Lord Salisbury's fate to sanction — perhaps, indeed, in some measure 
to encourage. Greek populations were excluded from the new Bulgarias, 
greatly to the satisfaction of Mr. Gladstone and Lord Derby. Bayazid 
was restored to Turkey, but Batoum and Kars were to be taken by 
Russia, who thus had the Asiatic frontier of Turkey at her mercy. 
Russia was to take Bessarabia, and Turkey to cede Kolour to Persia — 
obviously, to earn Persian gratitude for Russia. Subject to this com- 
promise. Lord Beaconsfleld agreed not to make a cctstfs belli of any article 
in the Treaty of San Stefano, each one of which had been so fiercely con. 
demned by Lord Salisbury's circular of the 1st of April." The above is a 
quotation from " The Life and Times of Queen Victoria " (Cassell and 
Co.), an admirable and succinct summary of the events that occurred 
during the fifty years' reign of Her Majesty. As soon as this compromise 
was agreed to, a Convention was negotiated with the Porte by which 
England promised to defend the Asiatic frontier of Turkey on condition 
that the Sultan would reform the administration of Asia Minor, Armenia 
in particular, and permit this country to hold Cyprus — spaying a tribute to 
Turkey— as long as Russia kept Kars. This Convention was denounced 
by Mr. Gladstone and Lord Hartington as an *' insane covenant," and the 
prediction that it would remain a dead letter, because the Turks would 
never carry out the promised reforms, has been entirely fulfilled. 



CHAPTER XX. 

THE EUROPEAN CONGRESS VISIT TO BERLIN. 

At the request of the Committee of the Peace Society, 
Mr. Bichard and Mr. Leone Levi — who were disap- 
pointed in Mr. Henry Pease, the Chairman, being 
unaBle to accompany them — went to Berlin, to try and ' 
bring the question of Liternational Arbitration before 
the Congress of the Great Powers there assembled. 
They reached that city on the 1st of July, 1878, and 
were joined there by M. Frederic Passy, whose co- 
operation was of the greatest value to them, and were 
also able to consult Mr. Edmund Sturge and Mr. J. Gt. 
Alexander, who were at Berlin in connection with the 
anti-Slavery question. The deputation brought with 
them a memorial addressed to Prince Bismarck, the 
President of the Congress, calling attention to the 
special Protocol of the Treaty of Paris suggesting, in 
case of international differences, the good offices of a 
friendly Power before having recourse to arms, referring 
to the adoption of the Arbitration principle by several 
of the Parliaments of Europe, and praying the Pleni- 
potentiaries to re-affirm in terms more express and 
formal the great principle proclaimed in 1856, and to 
introduce into the treaty or treaties about to be 
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concluded some clause to the following effect : — " In 
case of any serious misunderstanding arising as to 
the interpretation or execution of the present treaties, 
as well as on other points that might endanger their 
friendly relations, the Sigijiatory Powers engage them- 
selves, after exhausting all means of amicable negotiation, 
to submit the matter to arbitration. An equal number 
of arbitrators to be chosen on either side by the Powers 
concerned, while the arbitrators so chosen will have the 
right to appoint a third arbitrator or umpire." This 
memorial was signed by Henry Pease, Henry Eichard, 
and Leone Levi, on behalf of the London Peace Society ; 
by MM. Passy, Franck, Bellaire, Gamier, and Mazeau, 
for the French Society of the Friends of Peace ; by 
Signer Mancini, late Minister of Justice and Worship 
for Italy ; by M. Couvreur, who introduced the Arbi- 
tration resolution in the Belgian Legislature; and by 
M. Van Eck, the author of a similar resolution in the 
Dutch Parliament, and M. Belinfaute, Secretary of the 
Netherlands Peace League. With the memorial were 
enclosed resolutions passed on the subject of Inter- 
national Arbitration by legislative bodies in Great 
Britain, Italy, the United States, Holland, Belgium, 
Sweden, and France, also a letter to Prince Bismarck, 
asking him to submit the documents to the Congress, 
and stating that the. memorial represented the wishes of 
a large number of persons in all parts of Europe and of 
the civilised world. Copies were sent to each individual 
Plenipotentiary with a request in some cases for a 
personal interview. 
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The first to receive the delegates was Lord Odo 
Eussell (afterwards Lord Ampthill), our Minister at 
Berlin, who was associated with the other Plenipoten- 
tiaries — '* a very pleasant and amiable man " — who 
expressed his sympathy with their object, and promised 
to bring it under the notice of Lords Beaconsfield and 
Salisbury. Mr. Eichard opportunely reminded his 
lordship of the flattering address which had been 
recently presented to his uncle (Earl Eussell) for his 
distinguished services in connection with the repeal of 
the Test and Corporation Acts. Next the members of 
the deputation waited upon the first Plenipotentiary of 
Italy, and of this interview Mr. Eichard gives the 
following account in one of his diaries : — 

Friday, July 5. — Called on Count Corti at the Hotel Boyal. He 
is a small, and in outward appearance what might be called an 
insignificant, but evidently a very able man. He has lived a 
good deal in England and America, and speaks English perfectly. 
He said, " I have long known your name, Mr. Richard." He was 
very friendly, and talked freely on the subject of our mission, without 
any affectation of putting on the great man. With regard to the 
re-affirmation of the Protocol 23 of Paris in 1856, he said that would 
be unnecessary, because that whatever in that Treaty is not affected, 
and as it were repealed, by the decisions of the present Congress, 
would remain in full force. But I said we want the "wish" ex- 
pressed in that Protocol to be changed or developed into the more 
binding form of arbitration. " I am afraid," he said, " the Congress 
would not consent to that. It will be thought inconsistent with the 
independence of the Great Powers to bind themselves beforehand by 
such an obligation. I am sorry it should be so. I wish they would 
agree to do away with their standing armies, and to settle everything 
by arbitration. But it is not likely they will submit to that at pre- 
sent. I am personally greatly interested in arbitration, for I was 
engaged in one between your country and the United States, when 
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we had some 270 cases brought before us, all of which were disposed 
of to the satisfaction of the parties concerned/* 

Subsequently, Mr. Kicliard and his colleagues waited 
on Herr Bucher, Superintendent of the Archives of the 
Congress — " a bald-headed man, with a modest and 
reserved manner" — who was supposed to have some 
influence with Prince Bismarck. He was very courteous, 
and promised that the subject of their memorial should 
be put on the agenda of the Congress next day, but he 
doubted whether that diplomatic assembly would take it 
into consideration any more than other petitions sent to 
them in reference to religious liberty, free trade, slavery, 
&c., but he thought something might be done in the 
way of re-affirming the Paris Protocol. Herr Bucher 
went on to say : — 

Any member of the Congress has the right to initiate a discussion, 
though naturally the greater part of the subjects are introduced by the 
President. We asked him, supposing the matter were brought for- 
ward, if we could count on his support. , He said, certainly he would 
support it Mr. Levi inquired if we might venture to ask a line 
from him to introduce us to Bismarck. He smiled and shook his 
head, and said he could not do that. But he added, "Prince 
Bismarck knows you." " In fact," he said, " we are here a sort of 
Court of Arbitration. England and Austria are on one side, and 
Kussia is on the other. Germany, France, and Italy are arbitrators 
between them. We have constantly to mediate between them on 
various points, and try to bring them into accord. I have been so 

engaged myself." 

» « 

The delegates were honoured with a long interview 

hy Herr von Billow, German Secretary of State for 

Foreign Affairs — " a large man, with a face reminding 
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one somewhat of Bunsen," who not only gave them a 
cordial reception, but in the kindest terms spoke of his 
great respect for those who, in the face of so many 
difficulties, were trying to promote so sacred a cause, 
and told them that their petition had been brought 
before the Congress by Prince Bismarck, though he 
doubted whether the Powers would accept a clause 
binding them to arbitration. He said they must trust 
to the growth of better sentiments among the nations, 
and be patient with the world as Providence was patient 
with them. He could have wished some things had 
been settled differently, but hinted that it was necessary 
to make compromises. He cordially shook hands with 
his visitors as they left, and said, " May God bless you 
in your work." 

Courteous acknowledgments of the receipt of the 
Peace documents were received from Lord Beaconsfield, 
Count Schouvaloff of Russia, Count Haymerle of 
Austria, M. Waddington, and Count de Saint- Vallier, 
who writing from the French Embassy, expressed his 
wish for the success of the great and noble enterprise of 
humanity and progress to which his correspondents had 
generously consecrated their efforts. Lord Salisbury 
regretted that the pressure of official business would 
prevent him receiving the delegates, and added that 
the decision of the Congress was imperative that no 
business, except such as arose out of the Treaty of San 
Stefano, could be entertained. They did not succeed in 
procuring an interview with either Prince Bismarck or 
Lord Beaconsfield. 
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Mr. Bichard and his friends found time to call upon 
Professor Lepsins, the eminent Egyptian scholar : — 

He is a fine old man with snow-white hair and moustache. He 
is Head Librarian to the Boyal Library. On Sunday mornings his 
house is open for the reception of his friends. Owing to the wetness 
of the day there were only a few present, including several professors 
and several ladies. I mentioned in the course of conversation that 
I was a Welshman. " Ah ! " he said, " you belong to the Cymry." 
Dr. Thompson having explained to him the object of our mission. 
Professor Lepsius said, " Yon have all Europe with you except the 
diplomatists, and they are against you only because they don't know 
how to do what you ask." There was a Countess Priolla wee 
d' Amine present, who wished to be introduced to me ; she said she 
was deeply interested in my peace work. She had seen a great deal 
of the sufferings of war, which were indescribable. I inferred that 
she had been engaged in the relief of the sick and wounded, at the 
time probably of the Franco-German War. She talked fast and 
fluently in tolerable English ^ and said she would try to interest Prince 
Hohenlohe and also the Count de Launay, the Italian Plenipoten- 
tiary, in our object, with whom she is on intimate terms. She had 
met Beaconsfield in society. " I might have asked one of our 
ministers to present me,'* she remarked, " but he was always 
surrounded by a bevy of young ladies who were paying court to 
him." I promised to send her a copy of the discussion in the House 
of Commons on my Arbitration motion, which has been tiunslated 
into German. Dr. Thompson told me afterwards that this lady 
was the daughter of the Bettina, with whom Goethe had a curious 
correspondence. 

Through Dr. Hoffman, Professor of Chemistry in the 
University, they obtained an interview with the Crown 
Princess (Princess Eoyal of England), which is thus 
described : — 

We were shown into a fine reception room in the Palace, where 
we were joined by Count Somebody, whose name I forget, a pleasant 
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and affable young man, who told us the Emperor was improving, 
and was now able to put on his military undress and to walk 
about a little. Very soon the Princess made her appearance, 
attended by a lady in waiting. Her Royal Highness was in her 
bonnet, just, I suppose, as she had come from Potsdam. She came 
up to us with a smiling face — and a very sweet face it is — and said 
she was glad to see us. "I think, Mr. Richard," said she, " you are 
a member of Parliament ] " and turning to Mr. Levi, " Yon have been 
in Berlin before, I believe." I then stated the object of our visit, 
dwelling especially on the great opportunity that was offered, by the 
assembling of the Congress of the Great Powers, to adopt some 
means of settling disputes between nations, without having recourse 
to the sword, and so avoid the horrors and miseries of war. She said, 
". Your object, whether you succeed or not, is most laudable. Do 
you wish me to place this — pointing to a copy of the Memorial, «kc., 
which I had in my hand — ^before my husband 1 " "If your Royal 
Highness would deign to do us that favour we should be greatly 
obliged." " I will do that with pleasure." " We hope that His 
Imperial Highness maybe able to look at our memorial." " Oh, you 
may be sure that he will read it carefully." " And may we venture 
to hope that your Highness will use your influence in our favour 1 " 
She smiled and shrugged her shoulders and said, " I am afraid I have 
not much influence in such matters. But I will communicate with 
you, either directly, or through Lord Odo RusselL" 

The delegates subsequently found that the only way 
in which there was any recognition of their memorial by 
the Congress was by Article 63 of the New Treaty, wliicli 
declares that the Treaty of Paris as well as the Treaty of 
London " are maintained in all such of their provisions 
as are not abrogated or modified by the preceding 
stipulations, and might, therefore, be taken to re-affirm 
the Declaration of 1856 in favour of mediation, instead 
of war. 

Going back to the preceding year, it should be stated 
that after Parliament rose, Mr. and Mrs. Richard and 
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their niece, Miss Evans, went on a Continental tour, 
proceeding first to Antwerp, where the Association for 
the Reform of International Law held their annual 
meeting, Lord O'Hagan presiding. Papers were read 
by Mr. Richard on " The Obligation of Treaties," and 
by Dr. Thompson, of Berlin, on " Treaties as Matter 
of the Law of Nations," which excited much interest, 
and were subsequently discussed by the London press. 
Mr. Richard, in his paper, contended that international 
morality would be more effectually raised by the gradual 
growth of a salutary public opinion than by appeals to 
brute force. At the closing sitting, the President was 
highly complimentary on the course pursued by the 
Association, its aims being practical and reasonable, 
and its methods marked by intelligence, moderation, 
and perseverance ; and he thought that the organisation 
had claims on all intellectual men, especially those 
engaged in commercial and industrial pursuits.* 

On leaving Antwerp, Mr. Richard and his com- 
panions spent a few days at Brussels, and thence pro- 
ceeded to Switzerland. At Zurich Mr. Richard paid 
a visit to the International Institute, then in session, and 
on arriving at Geneva, via Berne and Lucerne, he found 
the Congress on the Social Evil sitting. There he met 
Mr. Stansfeld, Mrs. Josephine Butler, Mr. Bunting, 
Mr. Amos, and other friends, and read a paper in 
Trench on "Standing Armies as a source of Social 

* In the following year the Association met at Frankfort, Lord 
CHagan again presiding, but Mr. Richard, owing to his recent visit to 
Berlin, was unable, to his great regret, to be present on thd occasion. 
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Immorality." The travellers reached home at the end 
of September. 

Mr. Eichard's Continental experiences for 1878 were 
not, however, over. It was the year of the Paris 
Universal Exhibition, and a large number of conferences 
on a variety of subjects were held there, such as that of 
the International Institute, and there were similar 
gatherings to discuss the labour problems, and the 
arbitration question. The latter was held in August, 
under the auspices of the London Working Men's 
Peace Association and a Paris Committee, and about a 
hundred delegates from the principal towns of England 
being present. There was an enormous attendance. 
Messrs. Lucraft and Cremer (who originated the 
demonstration) were among the speakers, most of whom 
were working men. 

This meeting was only the prelude to a more repre- 
sentative International Peace Congress, attended by 
delegates from the principal countries of Europe — the 
first of the kind held in Paris since 1849. It met in 
the Pavilion de Flore, part of the Palace of the 
Tuileries, the use of which had been granted by the 
Government. Mr; Richard was present, and amongst 
those who had taken a leading part in the assembly of 
twenty-nine years ago were MM. Garnier and Passy. 
The session lasted five days, and there were Presidents 
from seven nationalities — ^those for England being Mr. 
Henry Pease and Mr. Richard, with Mr. Alfred Illing- 
worth as Vice-President. The Secretary of the Peace 
Society, who presided at the second sitting, referred to 
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the experience of the last twenty-five years, during 
which period the European Powers had increased their 
armaments to an extent unknown before in the history 
of the world. So far from these preparations insuring 
peace, six of the most terrible wars known had been 
waged. But he did not believe in the Gospel of 
Despair, for in forty years there had been twenty 
examples of successful arbitration, and if they would 
educate the people generally in peace principles, the 
press consecrate its enormous power to that object, 
and ministers of religion co-operate, the conflict of 
reason would supersede the struggle of force. Some 
of the resolutions adopted had only an indirect 
connection with the special objects of the Congress, 
such as Free Trade and religious freedom, but 
they gave opportunity for the full and free expression of 
liberal opinion, the speakers including several ladies, 
a number of working men of various nationalities, the 
Hungarian General Tiirr, the Marquis Pepoli (the 
grandson of Murat), and several members of the French 
Government, including M. de Marcere, Minister of the 
Interior, who expressed his cordial sympathy with the 
principles and aims of the Peace movement, and said 
they were working in entire harmony with the truth 
of the future. A committee, composed of Messrs. 
Van Eck, F. Passy, J. Lemonnier, H. Kichard, H. 
Bellairs, and A. Couvreur were appointed to prepare a 
plan for the universal Federation of Peace Societies ; and 
at the closing meeting M. Franck, the President, con- 
gratulated the members on the general harmony that 
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had prevailed in the midst of discussions, some of them 
relating to exciting subjects, and Mr. Eichard cordially 
thanked their French friends for their fraternal wel- 
come. All the official members were entertained at 
dinner by M. T. de Bort, Minister of Agriculture and 
Commerce, and subsequently by M. L^on Say, Minister 
of Finance. After the Congress a large number of its 
members accepted an invitation to a banquet at the 
new Continental Hotel, at which, besides the members 
of the Government already named, M. Bardoux, Minister 
of Public Instruction, and other high officials, were 
present.* 

The 9th of May, 1878 was the Jubilee of the repeal 
of the Test and Corporation Acts, which was brought 
about in 1828 mainly by the agency of Lord Holland in 
the House of Lords, and of Lord John Kussell in the 
Commons. The veteran leader of the Whig party had 
long since retired from public life, and by favour of the 
Queen was calmly spending the last days of his pro- 
tracted life at Pembroke Lodge, Kichmond. With the 
approval of his lordship's family, a deputation from the 
Deputies of the three Denominations f went down to 

* History in respect of the Peace moyement repeats itself. Wliile 
these pages have been going to press there have been held at Paris an- 
other Peace Congress, and a conference of members of Enropean Legisla- 
tures favourable to arbitration, in connection with the Centennial Exhi- 
bition in the Champ de Mars. 

t The members of the deputation were : Messrs. S. Morley, H. 
Richard, Sir Charles Reed, Mr. J. R. Hill, Revs. J. Baldwin Brown 
(Chairman of the Congregational Union) J. G. Rogers, and Edward 
Baines, representing the Independents ; Rev. G. Grould (President), Dr. 
Underhill, andRev. H. S. Booth (Baptists); Dr. M'Ewan (Presbyterian); 
and Messrs. New and Asplaud (Unitarian). 
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Richmond to present Earl Russell with an address con- 
gratulating him on his conspicuous share in carrying 
that great measure, and on his life-long advocacy of 
religious freedom. They were cordially received by the 
Countess, who regretted that her husband was too 
feeble in health to be able to welcome them in person. 
ITie deputation was introduced by Mr. Richard in an 
appropriate speech, and after brief and laudatory 
remarks from Mr. Morley, Mr. Brown, Mr. New, and 
Mr. Baines, her ladyship read a reply in which Earl 
Russell, after gratefully expressing his thanks, said that 
in none of the national struggles in which he had been 
engaged had he a stronger conviction of the justice and 
greatness of the issue than in the effort to secure the 
emancipation of Dissenters from odious disabilities ; and 
of the victories which he had helped to gain, none was 
dearer to him than the repeal of the Test and Corpora- 
tion Acts. Subsequently Lord Rollo Russell and Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice in feeling and grateful terms 
addressed the deputation. The more public celebration 
of the Jubilee was postponed in consequence of Earl 
Russell's critical condition. In a few weeks the end 
came, and the decease of his lordship gave rise to general 
demonstrations of regret and respect ; his widow, who 
had received a great number of addresses from public 
bodies, gratefully declining the offer of a State fimeral. 

On the 18th of June a public banquet at the Cannon 

Street Hotel, to commemorate the repeal of the Test 

and Corporation Acts, took place. Earl Granville 

presided, Mr. Richard was placed in the vice-chair, 

u 
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and there was an unprecedented attendance of Liberal 
members of all shades of opinion, and of Nonconformist 
ministers and laymen. The Chairman, in giving the 
first toast : — " The event we commemorate — ^the first of 
those triumphs of religious liberty, which have made 
the half -century memorable *' — dwelt with much felicity 
upon the national services of the recently deceased 
statesman, and upon the valuable support given by 
Nonconformists to the Liberal party.* Mr. Samuel 
Morley, M.P., proposed the second toast — "The 
Protestant Dissenting Deputies, and the other public 
bodies who initiated and carried to a successful 
issue the agitation for the repeal." To this Mr. 
Eichard responded, and in the course of his speech he 
produced a medal which had been struck in 1828 in 
connection with the event they were celebrating, and at 
the request of their Secretary (Mr. Shepheard) placed it 
in the hands of their Chairman — one who had already 
guarded, and would no doubt in the future courage- 
ously and eloquently defend, those principles of religious 
liberty which that medal might be said to symbolise. 
" The revered memory of Earl Eussell, the patriotic and 
consistent champion of the rights of conscience," was 
responded to by Lord Arthur Eussell, and then Mt. 
W. E. Forster proposed the memory of the Parliamentary 

• In this speech Earl Granville claimed for his deceased friend that m 
private life he was a charming companion, abounding in striking reminis- 
cences, and the author of many witty sayings, such as his well-known 
retort upon Sir Francis Burdett. That celebrated politician in later years 
turned Tory, and when on one occasion he sneered at "the cant of 
patriotism," Lord John promptly replied that there was one thing worse— 
** the recant of patriotism." 
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associates of the departed statesman, dwelling to a great 
extent upon the grand example of the old Puritans ; a 
safe topic for a statesman who had been somewhat at 
war with! their descendants. The health of Mr. George 
Hadfielfl, " whose persistent advocacy of the Qualification 
for Offices Bill swept away the last relics of the Test 
and Corporation Acts/* was proposed by Lord E. Fitz- 
maurice, but the feeble health of the veteran Noncon- 
formist prevented him from being present. Among the 
other speakers were Mr. Osborne Morgan, Lord Cork, 
and the Hon. E. Lyulph Stanley, whose significant 
reference to " religious equality " afterwards drew from 
Mr. Goschen the remark that there were Church as well 
as Nonconformist advocates of religious liberty, and who 
hinted that it was undesirable to invite the secession of 
any portion of their army, by summoning them to a 
cause for which they had not been enrolled. As may be 
imagined the proceedings at this feast were somewhat 
protracted, but by no means to the extent of the 
banquet of half a century ago, which lasted till half- 
past one in the morning ! 

Prior to the International Congress held in Paris, 
the Peace Society had issued an address, signed by 
Mr. Henry Pease, Mr. Wise, and Mr, Eichard, calling 
upon their friends to protest against a war of wanton 
aggression in Afghanistan. Before Lord Beaconsfield's 
crusade in favour of the integrity oE the Ottoman 
Empire was fully developed, the scheme for coercing 
the independent Afghans with a view to secure "a 
scientific frontier " for India was set on foot. Lord 
V 2 
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Northbrook, the Q-ovemor-General, declining to pick a 
quarrel with the Ameer, was superseded, and Lord 
Lytton sent out in his place. The new Viceroy began 
by demanding the permanent residence at Cabul of a 
British mission, to which Shere Ali objected, on the 
ground that he could not ensure for its members ade- 
quate protection, and he asked for time. It seems that 
when the Eastern Question was at the critical stage, 
Eussia without invitation sent Envoys to the Ameer, 
who was nervously anxious for their safety during their 
temporary stay at Cabul, and did not enter into their 
schemes. This was the pretext for aggressive action, 
although the Ameer, then as before, was willing to 
receive Mussulman agents. Sir Neville Chamberlain 
was ordered to enter Afghan territory without Shere 
All's permission; and the advance guard, under Major 
Cavagnari, was courteously stopped at the frontier, 
although the London papers falsely represented that he 
was grossly insulted. The mission returned to Peshawur, 
war was declared against Afghanistan, and Parliament 
was summoned to meet on December 5, 1878. Heated 
debates took place in both Houses, and the position 
taken by the Liberal leaders that war had been declared 
without the sanction of Parliament, that it had been 
deliberately provoked, and that the Government policy 
was repudiated by the most experienced Indian states- 
men, from Lord Lawrence downwards, produced a great 
effect on public opinion. This effect was heightened by 
the opposition shown to the Afghan policy of the 
Government in the House of Lords by Lords Derby, 
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Carnarvon, and Shaftesbury, though six hishops were 
found to support it. The Peace Society did all in its 
power to evoke such an expression of popular opinion as 
might, at least, save the nation from complicity in the 
transaction, and many large demonstrations took 
place in various parts of the CQuntry. Mr. Eichard 
also wrote a series of letters on the subject in the 
Christian World, analysing, in his usual thorough 
manner, the official papers on the Afghan imbroglio 
from the outset, and proving that, even judged by the 
ordinary standard of international right, it was an 
unnecessary and utterly unrighteous war. These letters 
were afterwards published in a pamphlet form, and very 
widely circulated. Such efforts, combined with the 
strong protests of Liberal statesmen, Indian veterans, 
religious bodies outside the Established Church, and a 
large section of the mercantile classes, did not, however, 
move her Majesty's Ministers, and the House of Com- 
mons supported them, though unwillingly, by granting 
the necessary supplies, as well as a loan of two millions, 
without interest, to the Indian Executive. This is not 
the place to dwell upon the vicissitudes of that ill- 
omened war — such as the death of Shere Ali, the 
conflict waged by Takoop Khan, the massacre of Cavag- 
nari and his mission at Cabul, the occupation of Candahar, 
the defeat of General Burrows, and the temporary con- 
quest of Southern Afghanistan by Sir F. Eoberts — which 
cost the British nation sixteen millions sterling, and 
ended in seating Abdurrahman on the Afghan throne. 
The Beaconsfield Ministry not only left the Afghan 
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trouble as a legacy to their successors in office, but also 
a Zulu war. The latter broke out early in March, 
1879. It was the war of Sir Bartle Frere, our "pran- 
cing Pro-Consul" — ^as Sir W. Harcourt called him — ^in 
South Africa. " Opposed, checkmated, almost snubbed 
by the Government at home," says Mr. Richard, " his 
pleas refuted, one after another, by Sir Henry Bulwer, 
who was really responsible for the government of Natal, 
he returns to it again and again, as though it would 
break his heart if he were baulked in the design of 
having war with Cetewayo." The Government censured, 
but did not recall Sir Bartle, and allowed the policy 
to be developed, which led to the terrible catastrophe 
of Isandula, and required the sending out of General 
Wolseley and British reinforcements, at a fearful expense, 
to conquer Zululand, and capture its King at Ulundi. 
The ultimate result of this vast expenditure of blood 
and treasure* was anarchy in Zululand, the loss of ten 
thousand lives, the uprising of the Boers against the 
annexation forced upon them, the disastrous engage- 
ment of Majuba Hill, and our subsequent withdrawal 
from the Transvaal, which Mr. Gladstone had the 
courage to insist on. What took place in South Africa 
was the Nemesis of " the spirited foreign policy " of the 
Beaconsfield Administration, which, as Mr. Eichard said, 
" always meant a policy of aggression and meddling, of 
bluster and of blood, and almost always led either to 
war or to national humiliation, generally to both." 

* Mr. Richard stated in one of his speeches that since 1871 seren 
millions of British money had been expended on South Africa. 



CHAPTEE XXI. 

THE GENERAL ELECTION OP 1880 — MR. GLADSTONE 
PREMIER. 

When the year 1880 opened, the fall of the Beacons- 
field Government was near at hand. To the last the 
Prime Minister seems to have believed that the country 
was dazzled by his Asiatic Imperialism, and the favour 
he enjoyed at Court ; perhaps, too, he was deceived by 
the success of the Solicitor-General (Sir E. Clarke) at 
the anomalous bye-election for Southwark. A less 
optimist ruler would have regarded as ominous the general 
stagnation of business, and the agricultural depression, 
coupled with a declining revenue, an increased ex- 
penditure, and the growing hostility of those whose re- 
ligious views were seriously outraged by a pagan foreign 
policy. The Queen's Speech at the opening of Parliament 
seemed to give promise of a working session; but 
accumulating difficulties in the House of Commons 
provoked Lord Beaconsfield to appeal to the country, 
and Parliament was dissolved on the 24th of March. 
The manifesto of the Prime Minister referred among 
other things to Home Kule, which, he said, was pat- 
ronised by the Liberal party, and was '' scarcely less 
disastrous than pestilence or famine." This caused the 
Irish vote to be given solidly against the Tories. The 
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combination against them was formidable. Lord 
Hartington, Mr. Bright, Sir W. Harcourt, and Mr. 
Chamberlain put forth all their eflForts ; Lord Derby 
openly avowed his adhesion to the Liberal party ; and 
Mr. Gladstone made his triumphant progress from 
Hawarden to Midlothian, delivering a succession of 
masterly and marvellous speeches at Edinburgh and 
elsewhere in the county. The first day's electoral polls 
demolished Lord Beaconsfield's majority, and the final 
result of the conflict gave the Liberals a majority of 114 
over their opponents (351 to 237) independent of 65 
Home Eulers. The re-election of Mr. Richard for the 
Merthyr Boroughs was a matter of course. Mr. Charles 
H. James, a resident of the borough, who had for some 
time been selected by the party, was chosen as his 
Liberal colleague. He was opposed by Mr. W. T. 
Lewis, the mineral agent of Lord Bute, who came out 
as an Independent, and relied upon the support of many 
of the colliery owners and agents. He issued an address 
which, as Mr. Bright said, in a letter expressing gratifi- 
cation that Mr. James was coupled with his " old friend, 
Mr. Richard," was " a fine specimen of the kind which 
is intended to deceive the unwary." Mr. Richard's ad- 
dress to the electors referred to the honour they had 
conferred upon him by accepting him as their represen- 
tative for twelve years, and concluded by saying : — 

"I hope the suffrages of Merthyr and of South Wales at this 
election will be given in such a way as to show that my countrymen 
believe the greatness, the honour, and the dignity of Great 
Britain can be best secured, not by a policy of intrigue and violence 
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and blood, but by walking in the paths of peace, and adhering in all 
our dealings to that righteousness which exalteth a nation." 

The polling took place on the 2nd of April with the 
following result : — 

Richard 8,035 

James 7,526 

Lewis 4,445 

Giving to the senior member a majority of 8,590 
over the Independent candidate. Ever since Mr. 
Richard appeared at Merthyr, Mr. James had been 
his active and unswerving adherent, and the return 
of that gentleman by so enormous a vote was 
specially gratifying to the veteran member. Before 
long it became known that in the Principality there was 
victory all along the line. Wales had now completed 
her political emancipation. Of the thirty members 
returned two only were Conservatives — Sir Watkin 
Wynn for North Wales, and Lord Emlyn for South 
Wales, and the latter only succeeded in Carmarthenshire 
because the Liberals were too timid to bring forward a 
second candidate ; Mr. Powell having been returned by 
more than 1,000 votes over his lordship, the greater 
part of which were plumpers, and 1,389 over the 
defeated candidate. This signal electoral triumph in 
the Principality was attributed by Mr. Richard mainly 
to three things — the overwhelming preponderance of 
Nonconformists, their confidence in the secrecy of the 
Ballot, and the deep indignation of the electorate at 
the unrighteous wars carried on by the Beaconsfield 
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Government.* Out of tlie great Liberal majority for 
the United Kingdom more than a hundred were believed 
to be Nonconformists. 

When the result of the elections became known, the 
Queen, who had been staying at Hesse Darmstadt, to be 
present at the confirmation of the daughters of the late 
Princess Alice, hastened home, and on the 28th of April 
received the resignation of Ministers. Her Majesty 
first sent for Lord Hartington, and then for Lord 
Grranville. Both of these statesmen having informed 
her that Mr. Gladstone was the only possible Prime 
Minister, the task of forming a new Government was at 
length entrusted to him. The difficulty of constructing 
a new Cabinet was very great, owing to the antipathy 
of the moderate Liberals to Mr. Chamberlain, but it was 
eventually overcome. f 

* In the following June there was a great Welsh demonstration at the 
Crystal Palace to celebrate these victories, at which some 4,000 persons 
were present, excursion trains being ran from Tarious "ptais of the 
Principality. Lord Sudeley presided. Mr. Richard spoke in Welsh, and 
suggested that Sir Watkin Wynn might be selected as a specimen of that 
almost extinct species, a Welsh Conservatiye member. During the pro- 
ceedings Mrs. Gladstone, attended by her daughter and her son Herbert, 
appeared on the platform amid a tempest of applause. 

t The chief offices of the GoTemment were distributed as follows : — 
Mr. Gladstone, Premier and Chancellor of the Exchequer ; Lord Chan- 
cellor, Lord Selbome; Foreign Secretary, Lord Granville; Home Secretary, 
Sir W. Harcourt ; Indian Secretary, Lord Hartington ; -War Secretary, 
Mr. Childers ; First Lord of the Admiralty, Lord Northbrook ; Colonial 
Secretary, Lord Kimberley ; ChanceUor of the Duchy of Lancaster, Mr. 
Bright ; President of the Board of Trade, Mr. Chamberlain ; President 
of the Council, Lord Spencer ; Chief Secretary for Ireland, Mr. W. E. 
Forster; Lord Privy Seal, the Duke of Argyll; President of the Local 
Government Board, Mr. Dodson. Outside the Cabinet Mr. Fawcett 
became Postmaster- General ; Sir Charles Dilke, Under-Foreign Secretary ; 
Sir Henry James, Attorney- General ; Sir Farrar Herschell, Solicitor- 
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It was not till April 29th that the new Parliament 
met. It was, of course, a broken session, and it was 
not the fault of Lord Eandolph Churchill and his 
" Fourth Party" — sometimes in alliance with the Parnell- 
ites, and sometimes alone in their continuous obstruction 
— that it was not a barren one. The dead-set made 
against the admission of Mr. Bradlaugh to Parliament, 
his own inconsistencies in the matter, the attempt to 
enter the House, and the action of his opponents, whose 
object was to convey the impression that Mr. Gladstone 
was the champion of Atheism, consumed much valuable 
time, and everything was in arrear. Great pressure, 
was, however, brought upon the Government to intro- 
duce a Burials Bill, and they eventually consented. On 
a question with which the senior member for Merthyr 
was so prominently associated, a word of explanation 
may be useful to make the course of events clear. As 
already stated, the resolution of Mr. Osborne Morgan on 
the subject was rejected in 1875 by the small majority 
of 33, and the subsequent Burials Bill of Mr. Cross 
was withdrawn. Afterwards Earl Granville, with great 
courage, moved a resolution in the House of Lords 
asserting the necessity of allowing interments in 
churchyards with a Christian Service other than that 
prescribed by the Prayer Book. It was rejected by a 

General; Mr. Mimdella, Vice-President of the Council; Mr. Adam, First 
Commissioner of Public Works ; Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, Secretary to the 
Admiralty; and Mr. Osborne Morgan, Judge -Advocate -General. Mr. 
Goschen was sent out as Special Ambassador to Constantinople — Mr. 
Layard having indefinite leave of absence^and Lord Bipon succeeded 
Lord Lytton as Lidian Viceroy. 
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majority of 56, but 115 peers voted for it, includ- 
ing the Bishop of Exeter, while the Primate (Dr. Tait) 
was vacillating. There was a general feeling that 
concession was expedient. Accordingly in 1877 the 
Duke of Kichmond brought in a Bill on the lines of 
that previously introduced by Mr. Cross, providing for 
the closing of burial grounds for sanitary reasons, and 
allowing burial without the Church Service — ^that is, 
in silence. All sections of Nonconformists combined in 
indignantly protesting against this insulting measure. 
Lord Granville met the second reading with an amend- 
ment in the sense of his resolution of 1876. The 
majority against him was reduced to 39, and the 
speeches of members of the Episcopal Bench were 
hesitating. When the Bill went into Committee the 
silent burial clause was abandoned, and Lord Harrowby 
who, with Lord Shaftesbury, was anxious for a reasonable 
settlement, now revived in substance Lord Granville's 
clause, and the two Archbishops concurred that it would 
be dangerous to keep the question open. On Lord 
Harrowby 's clause being put to the vote there was a 
tie — 102 on each side, which created great excitement 
throughout the country. The clergy were greatly 
alarmed, and within ten days 12,500 signed a declara- 
tion protesting against the proposed innovation. This 
attempt to influence the House of Lords did not, how- 
ever, succeed. On the report. Lord Harrowby moved 
the insertion of his clause, which was carried by 127 to 
111 votes. The result was that the Government 
abandoned their measure. Early in the following session 
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Mr. Osborne Morgan moved a resolution in the House 
of Commons embodying the concession to Nonconfor- 
mists, which was rejected by only 15 votes (242 to 227). 
In 1879 there were several abortive attempts by 
Conservatives to legislate on the subject, which indi- 
cated the strong desire there was for a satisfactory 
settlement. 

The Burials Bill of the new Q-overnment, drafted by 
Mr. Osborne Morgan, was first introduced into the 
House of Lords by Lord Chancellor Selbome in June, 
1880. The second reading was opposed by Bishop 
Wordsworth, but supported by the two Archbishops, 
and carried by a majority of 25. In committee 
sundry amendments were passed, and on the third 
reading, at the end of the month, there was no division. 
So great were the hindrances to its progress that the 
measure was not considered in the Lower House till the 
middle of August, giving time for its previous condem- 
nation by both Houses of Convocation, which, however, 
did not avail. Its provisions were lucidly explained by 
Mr. Osborne Morgan, and Mr. Bright and Mr. Forster 
were amongst the supporters of the, second reading, 
which was carried by 258 to 79 votes. In Committee 
the clause inserted by the Lords restricting the measure 
to parishes where there were no unconsecrated grounds 
or cemeteries, was rejected, and the Archbiship of York's 
amendment, excluding consecrated portions of cemeteries, 
was expunged. In the clause requiring the Burial Service 
to be " Christian and orderly," Mr. lUingworth proposed 
that the wDrds should be "Christian or other orderly 
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service.*' An animated debate ensued, Mr. Richard, Sir 
Charles Dilke, and other members supporting the amend- 
ment. It was rejected by 125 to 57, mainly on the assur- 
ance of Mr. Morgan, that if carried it would wreck the 
measure, and on the 31st of August the Bill was read a 
third time, and passed without a division. The amend- 
ments of the Commons, even including that suppressing 
any reference to Convocation, were accepted by their lord- 
ships, and on the 3rd of September the Bill received the 
Eoyal Assent, and came into immediate operation. 

The Act of 1880 was confessedly a compromise, 
and applied only to parochial churchyards. In 1883, 
therefore — Mr. Morgan being unable to take up the 
subject — Mr. Richard introduced a Cemeteries Bill, the 
main objects of which were to get rid of the compulsory 
provision of two chapels, and the division into con- 
secrated and unconsecrated ground in future cemeteries, 
leaving the Bishop to consecrate the portion belonging 
to the Church of England, or the whole, but v^rithout 
expense to the public, and abolishing compensation fees, 
except as regards present incumbents. The Bill was 
talked out. It was introduced again in June. 1884, and 
the discussion of the second reading occupied a Wednes- 
day's sitting. Mr. Beresford Hope led the opposition 
in a very bitter speech, and Mr. Osborne Morgan, on 
behalf of the Grovemment, accepted the principle of the 
Bill, reserving details. There was barely time to secure 
a division, which resulted in the carrying of the second 
reading by 176 to 154, a large number of Liberals being 
absent. Although Mr. Richard had much trouble with 
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the question session after session, and the Home 
Secretary (Sir W. Harcourt) more than once promised a 
Government Bill on the subject, political exigencies, 
combined with the increase of obstruction in the 
House of Commons, prevented further progress. The 
Burials question has since come back into the hands of 
Mr. Osborne Morgan, who being baffled by the chances 
of the ballot, still awaits the opportunity of presenting 
a more complete Bill. 

It was natural that the triumph of Noncon- 
formists at the general election of 1880 should be duly 
celebrated, and towards the end of May, 1880, there 
was a Parliamentary breakfast of the friends of religious 
equality at the Cannon Street Hotel, under the auspices 
of the Liberation Society and the Deputies. Mr. 
Eichard presided, and was supported by some thirty 
members of Parliament. The speeches on this occasion, 
and especially that of the Chairman, excited a good deal 
of public comment, the Times being amongst the most 
moderate and reasonable. Mr. Bichard said that he 
was almost affected to tears by the new-born sympathy 
shown by the Opposition press for ill-used Noncon- 
formity, seeing that it was declared to be their 
Parliament, and that Mr. Gladstone himself had ac- 
knowledged, in the most glowing and generous terms, 
their immense services as ** the backbone of the Liberal 
party." But they were not going, as their political 
foes no doubt wished, to withdraw confidence from 
their political friends if their extreme demands were 
not carried into effect. They were ready to exercise 
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forbearance towards a Government which had succeeded 
to a most dismal inheritance of blunders, complications, 
and crimes, and to remember that while they were 
Nonconformists they were also members of the great 
British community, interested in everything that con- 
cerned its peace, prosperity, and honour If, therefore, 
good measures were proposed, they would rally round 
the Government. They would not also forget that 
whatever they had gained in some fifty years' alliance 
with the Liberals, either in the removal of disabilities or 
the acquisition of civil and political rights, was the 
result of their own efforts, though the Liberal theory 
was that they ought to act on the Evangelical principle 
— " Do good and lend, hoping for nothing again." This 
was illustrated by the fact that in the hundred odd offices 
disposed of at the formation of the Government, with 
the exception of two gentlemen who were in the Cabinet 
for other reasons, not a single Nonconformist was 
thought worthy to be made even an Under-Secretary's 
secretary. But they were not office hunters, though 
there was some disadvantage in being altogether ex- 
cluded from official life. They made no grievance of 
it, but only wished to call attention to the fact. At 
the same time they would not relinquish their right to 
advocate, in and out of Parliament, those principles and 
measures which they held to be of vital importance to 
the nation. 

As occasion offered Mr. Eichard took part in the 
proceedings of the House of Commons. His attendance 
was exemplary, and his vote always to be relied on by the 
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Liberal whips. He spoke strongly against a census of 
religious profession, when the Government Census Bill 
was under consideration, administering a severe castiga- 
tion to Mr. Beresford Hope for his uncharitahleness ; 
and strenuously supported, with an array of cogent facts 
and arguments, the Welsh Sunday Closing Bill, which 
afterwards became law. On the 16th of June Mr. Richard 
succeeded in bringing forward his motion in favour of a 
mutual and simultaneous reduction of European arma- 
ments, declaring that the armed state of Europe was an 
afiFront to reason, a scandal upon civilisation, a scourge 
to humanity, and, above all, a reproach to that holy 
religion of Peace, which the nations of Europe professed 
to accept and reverence. Why, he asked, could not 
the nations which had emulated each other in the 
increase of armaments, now reverse the process? and 
he appealed to the Prime Minister to add to the laurels 
that encircled his brow by taking up a question not 
unworthy of his transcendent abihties. Mr. Gladstone 
said that the speech of his honourable friend "com- 
manded his fullest concurrence," but he could not 
anticipate beneficial results from any overtures that 
might be made at the present time to Foreign Powers. 
Mr. Baxter and Mr. Lyulph Stanley supported the 
motion, the latter urging that England should set the 
example. At the suggestion of Mr. Leonard Courtney, 
the words "on all occasions when the circumstances 
admit of if were introduced, and accepted by Mr. 
Gladstone. The resolution, thus amended, was carried 
nem. con., with cheers. 

V 
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In the following year (April 29), Mr. Eichard suc- 
ceeded in raising a debate on the following motion : — 

" That the power claimed and exercised by the repreaentativea of 
this country, in various parts of the world, to contract engagements, 
annex territories, and make war, in the name of the nation, witiiout 
authority from the Central Government, is opposed to the principles 
of the British Constitution, is at variance with recognised rules of 
International Law, and is fraught with danger to the honour and 
true interests of the country." 

In support of this motion the honourable member 
made perhaps the most elaborate speech he had de- 
livered in Parliament. It was worthy of Mr. Cobden 
himself. His historical statement and supporting 
quotations took a very wide range, chiefly in respect 
to England's colonial experience, and he had no difli- 
culty in showing that our Colonial Governors, High 
Commissioners, and other representatives of the country 
abroad, had been too prone to contract grave and 
onerous engagements, annex vast territories, and make 
wars in the name of the nation. The question was, he 
said, whether this great country is to be master of its 
own destinies, or whether every petty officer, dressed in 
a little brief authority, was to be at liberty to pledge 
the blood and treasure and moral responsibility of 
thirty-two millions of people to any extent, at the 
impulse of his own pride, resentment, or caprice ; and he 
eflfectively quoted the language used by the Prime 
Minister, in the armament debate of the preceding year, 
condemnatory of such conduct. In an equally elabo- 
rate speech, Mr. Gladstone examined the several cases 
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marshalled by Mr. Eichard, with the view of showing 
that the wars he jienounced were generally approved by 
Parliament and the people. He contended that in a 
vast empire like ours governors and commanders must 
be entrusted with considerable discretion, but that the 
supervision of the Central Government was greatly 
increased by the extension of the telegraph, but he 
admitted that the central authority was as much in 
need of self-discipline as its extraneous agents. In the 
debate which followed, Mr. Warton alone took the 
same side. The motion was supported on various 
grounds by Mr. Rathbone, Sir G. Campbell, Mr. Stan- 
ley, and Mr. Rylands, who quoted two memorable cases 
against the Premier — the indefensible China war, in 
which some of the most independent statesmen of the 
day were rejected by constituencies because they opposed 
Lord Palmerston's policy in the matter, and the con- 
tinuance of Sir Bartle Frere as Chief Commissioner in 
South Africa, whose aggressive policy was disapproved 
of by the late, as well as the present Government. In 
the end, the motion was defeated by a majority of eight 
(72 to 64). 

During 1880 the President of the Council (Earl 
Spencer) invited Mr. Richard to become a member of 
the Departmental Committee or Commission, to inquire 
into the condition of the intermediate and higher 
education of the Principality, including Monmouth- 
shire. Lord Aberdare was the chairman of the 
Committee, and Lord Emlyn, Professor Rhys, Mr. Hugh 
Owen, Mr. Lewis Morris, and Canon Robinson, of 
V 2 
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York — the last named an ardent educationalist — were 
his other colleagues. The inquiry, which was very 
exhaustive, lasted, ofE and on, from Octoher, 1880, to 
February in the following year. The Committee visited 
many of the larger towns in Wales, and examined 
between two and three hundred witnesses, including the 
four bishops, members of Parliament, deans, and other 
dignitaries of the Church, professional men, masters 
and teachers of colleges and schools, clergymen, and 
ministers of all denominations, members of Boards, and 
working men. They found the provision for middle class 
education deplorably insufficient in the public gram- 
mar and private schools — little more than for 3,000, 
whereas it ought to have been for some 15,000 ; and for 
higher education, apart from theological seminaries, 
there were only the Aberyswith, St. David's, and Lam- 
peter Colleges. For girls there were only three endowed 
schools. The value of the educational charities was 
only £14,281. During the five months of the inquiry, 
the Commissioners showed the utmost diligence, and 
notwithstanding the arduous nature of the duties, and 
to some of them the pressure of Parliamentary work, 
the report was ready in July, 1881, and the evidence 
made a portly folio volume of about a thousand pages. 

The following were, in brief, the chief recommenda- 
tions of the Commissioners : — That many of the existing 
schools and endowments should be altered, and so 
adapted to the needs and circumstances of the country, 
as to be of more general utility ; that new schools of 
different classes — some grammar schools, others science 
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schools, and others a superior kind of elementary schools, 
should he planted in various parts of Wales; such schools 
should he undenominational, and they ought to he 
governed hy hodies elected hy the people themselves. It 
was further recommended that there should he exhibitions 
from elementary to the higher schools, and from these 
to the Universities, so that there would be a kind of 
educational ladder, hy which clever youths might climb 
to the top. It was further proposed that there should 
be a North and South Wales College, and a yearly 
grant of £4,000 to each, and a body appointed for con- 
ferring degrees upon educated Welshmen. Substan- 
tially these recommendations were embodied in a Bill 
brought in by Mr. Mundella, but owing to political 
exigencies it did not get through its various stages. 
The matter was again and again pressed upon the 
attention of the Grovemment by Mr. Richard and his 
Welsh fellow-members, but their appeals were resultless, 
except that eventually they secured a Parliamentary 
grant of £4,000 each for the University Colleges of 
Bangor, Aberyswith, and Cardiff.* 

* After protracted delays the question of Intermediate Education in 
Wales has been settled hj a compromise. The subject was ably introduced 
in the House of Commons in May last, when Mr. Stuart Bendel, on behalf 
of the Welsh Liberal members, proposed the second reading of a Bill, the 
chief features of which were, an independent National Board of Educa- 
tion for the Principality, consisting of one nominee for each county, and 
the constitution of the County Councils as the local authority with power 
to levy rates. The Goyemment consented to the second reading of the 
Bill on condition that certain amendments should be introduced, and, after 
a gfreat deal of negotiation between the two parties, the following results 
were obtained -.—The Qovernment refused a National Board, to which 
Mr. Bendel and his colleagues submitted under protest. For the County 
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Mr. Lewis Morris, M.A., has left on record a very 
interesting estimate of Mr. Eichard's public services in 
this direction, as well as in others. After stating that 
it was his privilege to enjoy the nninterrupted friend- 
ship of the member for Merthyr since the meeting of 
the Eisteddfod at Menai Bridge, about ten years before, 
he goes on to say : — 

We were colleagues on the Departmental Committee in 1880-81, 
and travelled and lived together for many weeks during the progress 
of an inquiry which to both of us was of the deepest interest, and I 
look back with pleasure to the fact that we were in the most com- 
plete accord and active co-operation on all the great questions 
relating to education, notably the question of co-optation to governing 
bodies, and the best means of solving the ubiquitous religious 
difficulty which divides Churchmen and Nonconformists in the 
Principality. I could not but admire the calm and judicial spirit, 
and at the same time the sturdy independence, with which Mr. 
Richard conducted the examination of witnesses, who probably had 

Council as the local authority they substituted a joint committee composed 
of three nominees of the Government, and three representatives of the 
County Council, but without the power of levying rates except by consent 
of the County CouneiL On this point, after much pressure, the Govern- 
ment gave way by agreeing that the Joint Committee should consist of 
three representatives and two nominees, regard being had in the latter 
case to local claims. The Joint Committee were empowered to provide 
schemes for new schools and to make new schemes of management for 
existing schools, to be submitted to the Charity Commission and Privy 
Council. The proposal of the Grovemment to exclude Monmouthshire 
from the Bill was, after much contention, abandoned. Certain of the 
charities which it was proposed to eliminate from the Bill were 
restored, and the advantages of the Cowper-Temple Clause, which are 
operative in day-schools, were for the first time extended to boarding- 
schools. In these seminaries the authorities must, at the requirement of 
the parent or guardian, on religious grounds, find suitable boarding 
accommodation for scholars outside the school, thus providing a check 
on proselytising in middle-class schools which are largely under clerical 
management. The Bill, thus modified, was accepted by the members for 
Wales, passed both Houses of Parliament, and received the royal assent. 
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never before realised fully, if at all, grievances which all of the Com- 
mittee came to admit before the close of the inquiry, and which no 
thinking person will now deny. The measure for Intermediate 
Education which the Committee recommended is after seven long years 
still delayed, and for all that appears may be delayed further, until 
all the members of the Committee, and almost all those who were 
the pioneers of the great and beneficent movement which is repre- 
sented and from which it sprung, are no more. Sir Hugh Owen, 
Canon Hugh Robinson, and now Henry Kichard are no more ; but 
the work which they set on foot will not die, though none of us who 
worked with them may live to see its final accomplishment. 

On the question of Higher Education in Wales, Mr. Kichard was 
permitted to enjoy in his lifetime a not inadequate foretaste of 
final success. Of the great and successful College at Cardiff he was 
Vice-President. Of the older College at Aberystwith he was the 
constant friend, and as a member of the Council and often, in the 
absence of Lord Aberdare, as President of its meetings, he did it 
invaluable service. A few weeks back he attended the Deputation 
to the Lord President, for the purpose of urging the claims of the 
College to a Boyal Charter, and a permanent grant, and spoke with 
his usual vigorous common sense. At the beginning of the present 
month he presided over the long and arduous deliberations of the 
Council, at which the proposed form of Charter was finally settled. 
I see that a writer in a Liberal paper says that he then manifested 
signs of physical weakness, which his friends regretted to observe. 
I can only say that I saw nothing of this. I sat next to him all day 
long, explained the proposed Charter clause by clause to him and the 
meeting, and I was struck throughout by the grasp of argument and 
of fact which distinguished him through the day, and the tact which 
enabled him to dispose of all knotty points, and to reconcile con- 
flicting opinions almost as soon as they arose. I rejoice that he was 
spared to witness the practical concession to the College of all that it 
had striven for, during so many years, and after so many discourage- 
ments.* 

Previous to entering upon his arduous duties in con- 
nection with the Welsh Departmental Committee, Mr. 

* Letter m the Cymru Fydd for August, 1888. 
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Eichard sought to fortify his health by a short tour 
during September, in Switzerland and Northern Italy, 
in company with his wife, and Mr. and Mrs. Bishop. 
His notes of this journey show how constantly he 
carried his burden on his back. Here and there is the 
record of the study of Blue Books by way of preparation 
for the inquiry referred to above, and of the writing of 
social and political articles. There is. an interesting 
entry of a rencontre at Lucerne with Lord Beaconsfield's 
brother, who was an official of the House of Lords, and 
with whom he had much pleasant and friendly talk. 
This trip had a melancholy interest for Mr. and Mrs. 
Eichard. Mr. Bishop, his brother-in-law, was called 
home by urgent business, and during his rapid journey 
back again his health was much impaired, and the seeds 
of disease implanted in his constitution which led to his 
untimely death in 1881, in the 56th year of his age. 



CHAPTEE XXII. 

WORK FOR WALES THE WAR IN EGYPT AND THE SOUDAN. 

Although the subject of this memoir had, at the period 
now under review, passed the threescore and ten years, 
when interest in the activities of life is supposed to 
abate and rest becomes increasingly welcome, he found 
it impossible to escape from the responsible duties of 
his position. His earnest desire to serve his day and 
generation rather increased as time went on, and for 
several years afterwards, although the infirmities of age 
grew upon him, he cheerfully accepted public engage- 
ments from which many men twenty years younger 
would have shrunk. A full record of Mr. Eichard's 
labours in and out of Parliament at this time would 
astonish those who have not cultivated active work as a 
habit. As a much-respected friend wrote him about 
this time, " I am afraid that your rest is equivalent to 
many people's labour." A few only of the salient 
features of his active life since the beginning of a new 
decade can here be noticed. 

To a nature so sympathetic, and not of gregarious 
habits, the frequent loss of faithful and attached comrades 
in the battle of life had a saddening influence. Count 
Sclopis, for whom Mr. Eichard felt a cordial admira- 
tion, had lately gone to his rest. A still more severe loss 
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was the subsequent decease of his early friend and 
coadjutor, Mr. Elihu Burritt, who to the last never 
slackened his efforts in the cause of universal peace, on 
the other side of the Atlantic. Most painful of all 
was the departure of his veteran colleague, Mr. Edward 
Miall, who died in April, 1881. Two years before a 
party of friends, including Mr. Eichard and Mr. Bright, 
had waited upon him at his residence at Honor Oak to 
present him with an address of congratulation on the 
anniversary of his seventieth birthday, which greatly 
cheered his declining years. At the funeral service in 
the Forest Hill Congregational Church, after his death, 
Mr. Eichard could not decline giving an address — to 
him a very tr3dng ordeal — on the character and services 
of the deceased, with whom, as he said, he had " had 
the inestimable privilege of living for many years on 
terms of intimate friendship," and "of bearing some 
humble share in his counsels and public labours." In 
his closing words — ^words equally applicable to himself 
seven years later — Mr. Eichard said : — 

" We stand now over the coffin of one of whom we may say, as 
was said of the Master, whom he loved and tried to follow, he has 
finished the work that was given him to da Let us make him our 
example. It may not be given us to emulate him in vigour of 
intellect, in power of eloquence, in capacity to influence and sway the 
minds of other men. But let us try to follow him in his loyalty to 
conscience, in his fidelity to principle, in his patient continuance in 
well-doing, in his devotion to truth and duty, and in his unfaltering 
trust in God." 

A few months later Mr. Eichard lost another of his 
old friends by the death, at the advanced age of seventy- 
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seven, of Sir Hugh Owen, of the Poor Law Board. 
Forty years before they had co-operated in that educa- 
tional work which had since yielded most gratifying 
results, and in that patriotic labour — especially in the 
founding of Aberyswith College — Sir Hugh persevered 
to the end of his active life. In the funeral service 
in Abney Chapel, close to the cemetery, Mr. Eichard 
delivered a touching address, in which he referred to his 
deceased friend as among the most strenuous, devoted, 
and persevering labourers, whose united eflForts accom- 
plished so much for the benefit of the Principality. He 
was a humble, devout believer in Christ, and left them 
with " a hope that is full of immortality/' " May we," 
said the speaker, in concluding his address, ** live in 
the light of that hope, and feel its serene and unquench- 
able radiance shine upon us when the dread moment 
comes, as it must come to all, when we shall sail into 
that silent sea — ^the dark, shoreless, fathomless sea of 
eternity." Some time before Mr. Eichard had to mourn 
over the death of the Eev. Dr. Ealeigh, of Kensington, 
whose spiritual ministrations at Allen Street Congrega- 
tional Church, Kensington, were a great comfort and 
refreshment to himself and the members of his house- 
hold.* 

In connection with the Jubilee of the formation of 
the Congregational Union of England and Wales meet- 
ings were held in various parts of the country, and a 

• To Dr. Baleigh succeeded the Rev. B. Oolmer Symes, and when he 
accepted another charge, the Rev. Edward White took the temporary 
oversight of the church and congregation. 
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course of lectures was delivered at the Memorial Hall. 
Mr. Eichard presided at one of the first meetings held 
in the Town Hall, Birmingham — ^Dr. Hannay and Dr, 
Dale being among the speakers — and subsequently he 
delivered one of the addresses at the Memorial Hall, on 
"Nonconformity in Wales," a subject which he had 
long since made his own.* To a large extent it abounded 
in historical reminiscences, and the marvellous growth of 
voluntaryism in the Principality — some £400,000 being, 
as he showed, annually raised for religious purposes by the 
Dissenting bodies combined. Mr. Eichard also dwelt upon 
the political power of Dissenters, contrasting the time 
when, as he could remember, Wales had not a single 
Nonconformist representative with the present', when 
twenty-eight out of the thirty members for the Prin- 
cipality were Liberals, of whom a considerable number 
were Nonconformists. This lecture was speedily fol- 
lowed by an article in the British Quarterly Beviefv, in 
reply to one published in the Church Quarterly,^ which 
took for its text the report of the Departmental Com- 
mittee on Intermediate and Higher Education in the 
Principality. " This production," says Mr. Eichard, 
" was a vehement attack upon myself, and through my 
sides, on Welsh Nonconformity, and the people of 

* In connection with the Jubilee of the Congregational Union, a fnnd 
was raised for Home Missions, the liquidation of chapel debts, and for 
giving aid to new places of worship, colleges, and schools. When the 
accounts, extending oyer several years, were closed, the fund had reached 
an aggregate of £434,470. 

t It afterwards came out that the writer was Dr. Olliyimt, the late 
Bishop of Llandaff, a very amiable and exemplary man, but of fossilised 
opinions, and strongly antagonistic to Nonconformists. 
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Wales generally." * The article, though written when 
the author had turned his seventieth year, will,, for 
pungency, closeness of reasoning, and the skilful mar- 
shalling of its facts, worthily compare with the earlier 
lectures which evoked the admiration of Mr. Eichard'a 
countrymen. The curious feature of the Church (Quarterly 
article was that the writer had to go hack to some 
Nonconformist publications of forty years ago for facts, 
national defects and delinquencies, which had been set 
forth in order that the religious communities might do 
their utmost to remedy them ; and then he turned round 
on contemporary Nonconformist ministers and others 
and said, '* These are the fruits of your labours." Mr. 
JRichard's vindication of Welsh Nonconformity was easy 
as well as triumphant. 

In the autumn of 1881 the National Eisteddfod was 
held at Merthyr, and it was natural that Mr. Eichard 
.should be asked to preside at the principal meeting, the 
pavilion in which it was held being crowded by some 
6,000 people, and the day observed as a general holi- 
day. The somewhat unusual course was adopted of 
presenting their Chairman with an address, in which his 
chief services to the Principality were epitomised, but 
\vhich was somewhat toned down to suit a non-political 
occasion. Mr. Richard addressed the vast audience in 
the Welsh language, and in the course of his reply said 
that, though he had lived some fifty years in England, 

* Introduction to the new edition of " Letters and Essays on the 
Social and Politici^l Condition of Wales," to which the article referred to 
is added. James Clarke and Co., 13 and 14, Fleet Street. 
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he had never forgotten Wales, and that when, in early 
life, he went to London he determined to mind three 
things — not to forget the language of his country ; not 
to ignore the people and the cause of his country ; and 
to neglect no opportunity of defending the character 
and promoting the interests of his country ; and he 
hoped he had done pomething to make the two nations 
better understand and appreciate each other. When 
speaking of the vast changes that had taken place, he 
said that in his early days it took three days — sleeping 
two nights on the road — to travel from Tregaron to 
London, and in the preceding era it was a tradition in 
Cardiganshire that any one going to the Metropolis 
must make his will. Dilating on the great advance of 
education in Wales, he referred to the great advantages 
of the Eisteddfod, which had been eloquently expounded 
by one of the greatest men of our age, William Ewart 
GHadstone ; an allusion which, of course, evoked much 
cheering.* 

The conspicuous position of the senior member for 
Merthyr drew upon him a variety of claims. Notwith- 
standing his great popularity, he had to remark, in the 
South Wales Daily News, upon what is sometimes called 
" milking the member " — that is, making incessant 
demands upon him for subscriptions to every conceiv- 
able object, especially for chapels and schools. Now, 
Mr. Eichard was among the most generous of men, and 
not only delighted in assisting others, but was also 

* In the following year the National Eisteddfod was held at LiTer- 
pool) and Mr. Bichard took a prominent part in the proceedings. 
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prompt in making personal sacrifices to that end. But 
he felt that by the vicious practice referred to, the 
proper relation between representative and constituents 
was reversed, and Parliamentary seats were apt to 
become preserves for rich men who could afford to spend 
lavishly. Yet in these days most members rendered 
hard and heavy services in various ways, to which the 
claims of business, domestic comfort, and often health, 
had to be sacrificed ; while living in London six months 
in the year, and mingling much in society, involved a 
heavy expenditure. A little later some ill-conditioned 
Welshman, who probably stood almost alone, wrote a 
letter to one of the papers complaining that the mem- 
bers for the Principality did not talk enough in the 
House, and were not suflSiciently awake to their Parlia- 
mentary duties. Though this could not possibly have 
been alleged against Mr. Eichard personally, he at once 
took public notice of what he regarded as an ungenerous 
attack. In these days when national business was 
swamped by a frothj deluge of talk, was not silence a 
virtue ? So thought Mr. Gladstone. The charge that 
Welsh members did not speak in favour of Welsh 
claims was equally unfounded. He could recall some 
five or six times since he had been in Parliament when 
the speaking on Welsh claims was almost limited to 
Welsh members. They were said to be not suflSciently 
importunate in respect to Intermediate Education, to 
which the member for Merthyr replied : — 

Nothing can be more untrue. I can at least answer for myself, 
and I have no doubt other Welsh members have been equally alive. 
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By personal interview, and by letter, I had most important com- 
munications with Lord Spencer while he was Lord President, and I 
have not ceased to keep the matter before my friend, Mr. Miindella, 
who is, I believe, thoroughly in earnest on the subject. Lord Emlyn 
has several times publicly questioned the Government, and I have 
done the same at least four times, the last being only a few days 
ago, when I elicited an important assurance from Mr. Gladstone. But 
very often the most suitable and effective services of this kind are 
the result of private communications. 

Then it was alleged that the devotion of constituents 
was not adequately responded to by members, to which 
the complainant received this crushing reply : — 

Many members can say, as the chief captain said to Paul, " with 
a great sum obtained I this " privilege, and with very considerable 
sums exacted of them week by week, and almost day by day, are 
they reminded of their privilege. They give up their time and 
labour by day and night to the service of their constituencies and 
country. They have to conduct an immense correspondence on 
public matters; to wade through a large amount of reading; to 
attend committees, deputations, and public meetings ; to sit up often 
till all hours of the morning, to the sacrifice of health and comfort 
and domestic happiness ; and they do all this without fee or reward, 
and are often exposed to great reproach and abuse from political 
opponents, and sometimes to much captious and cavilling comment 
from professed friends. 

Some time previous to this correspondence there 
was widespread distress in South Wales, especially in 
the Merthyr district, owing to the stoppage of works, 
and Mr. Eichard spared no pains to raise a fund — which 
eventually reached nearly £5,000 — ^for the relief of the 
miners thrown out of employ, who were profoundly 
grateful for the timely help which he had been the means 
of securing. Mr. Eichard himself repaired to the scene of 
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suffering, and with local assistance spent days in making 
himself familiar with the actual distress. His earnest 
appeals brought upon him a very large correspondence, 
and entailed upon him — such was his conscientious care 
— the duty of reply. Of letters as many as a hundred 
would come in a single day, and every contribution of 
more than a shilling was personally acknowledged, as 
were all, of whatever amount, in the newspapers. 

The North Wales English Congregational Union, 
the object of which is to provide religious means for 
the thousands of Englishmen who migrate across the 
border, had for some years been in operation. It was 
organised with the munificent help of Mr. S. Morley, 
M.P., and the late Mr. E. S. Hudson, of Chester, and by 
the labour of the Eev. D. Burford Hooke, its energetic 
secretary. At the fifth annual meeting, held in 1882 
at Wrexham, there was a large attendance of ministers 
and delegates. The business proceedings were followed 
by a public luncheon, Mr. Osborne Morgan, who was 
now a member of the Government, presiding ; and both 
the Chairman, Sir Eobert Cunliffe, and Mr. Eichard, 
spoke almost exclusively on the late report of the Inter- 
mediate Education Committee, and the prospects of the 
Bill on the subject which Mr. Mundella, the Vice-Pre- 
sident of the Council, was to introduce. It was not a 
bright outlook, for, as Mr, Morgan said, the House of 
Commons was reduced to the condition of a galley- 
slave, chained hand and foot by its own rules, and a 
great number of members had, it might appear, fallen 
in love with those chains, 
w 
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This was a mild way of indicating that the sys- 
tematic obstruction of the Irish Nationalists and the 
Fourth Party had made it almost impossible tx) pass 
beneficent measures in Parliament, notwithstanding Mr. 
Gladstone's great majority in the House of Commons. 
The adoption of the new Eules of Procedure was obsti- 
nately resisted by these allies, and the Conservatives 
generally joined them in resisting the closure in an 
eflFectual form, which they have since so quietly accepted. 
But the Government was more seriously paralysed by 
the condition of Ireland. Most of the evils predicted 
as the result of the throwing out of the Compensation 
for Disturbances (Ireland) Bill were realised. There 
were numerous evictions, and, as a consequence, terrible 
outrages in Ireland, which were aggravated by the 
general agricultural distress. The Land League was 
suppressed, Mr. Pamell and other Irish leaders impri- 
soned by Mr. Porster as " suspects," and the gaols filled 
with the rank and file of Home Eulers, without any 
other tangible result than the revival of secret societies. 
Some hopeful negotiations with Mr. Pamell led to the 
resignation of Lord Cowper and Mr. Forster, who were 
succeeded by Lord Spencer, as Irish Viceroy, and Lord 
Frederick Cavendish, as Chief Secretary. Then fol- 
lowed the terrible assassination of Lord Frederick and 
Mr. Burke bv the '* Invincibles " in Phoenix Park, 
a new Coercion Bill, succeeded by an Arrears Bill; 
the one opposed by the Pamellites, the other by the 
Conservatives in both Houses. Although strongly 
objecting on principle to a policy of coercion, Mr. 
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Eichard reluctantly acquiesced in the demand made 
by the Government for increased powers for the pre- 
servation of order, especially, as he told his consti- 
tuents, when made by such revered statesmen and 
traditional friends of Ireland as Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Bright. The Irish crisis suspended for a time all 
domestic reforms, including the much-delayed measures 
for improving secondary education in the Principality. 

In 1882 the Egyptian complication reached its acute 
stage, and caused Mr. Eichard hardly less anxiety than 
the Eusso-Turkish war of 1877-8. It had its origin in 
the setting up of the Dual Control of Prance and Eng- 
land over Egyptian finance, in the interests of foreign 
bondholders, by Lord Beaconsfield's Government. The 
deposition of Ismail Pasha increased the power, and 
the jealousies also, of the Controllers, who only agreed 
to fasten as many French and English officials as pos- 
sible upon the revenue of the country. Arabi Pasha 
headed the native party, whose motto was " Egypt for 
the Egyptians ; " his influence became paramount, and 
in due time he became master of the army, and virtually 
raised the standard of independence. Prance, as well 
as England, sent a fleet to Alexandria, but M. de 
Freycinet, who had succeeded M. Gambetta as French 
Premier, decided on non-intervention, on a hint, it is 
said, from Berlin. When our Government resolved on 
active measures, Mr. Bright resigned office. The forts 
of Alexandria were bombarded by the British Fleet 
under Sir Beauchamp Seymour, and a state of war 
ensued which ended in the overthrow of Arabi at 
w 2 
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Tel-el-Kebir by Sir Garnet Wolseley, the return of the 
Khedive (Tewfik Pasha) to Cairo, and an understanding 
among the Powers that England should occupy Egypt 
till her native rulers could dispense with foreign aid. 
The Dual Control was finally got rid of, at a cost to this 
country of about five millions sterling. There were 
great differences of opinion as to the equity of our 
Egyptian policy, and vehement denunciations by poli- 
tical opponents of Mr. Gladstone's inconsistency, but 
the public generally were dazzled with the victories of 
General Wolseley, and complacent at the thought of 
British supremacy in Egypt. 

The Peace Society did not, however, fail to make its 
voice heard during the Egyptian crisis. In June, 1882, 
before the outbreak of hostilities, a strong protest 
against armed intervention, signed by the President 
and Secretary, was sent forth and obtained wide pub- 
licity, and when Alexandria was bombarded, the act was 
denounced as not only a violation of principle, but as 
utterly unjustifiable on those grounds of justice, neces- 
sity, and policy, which are assumed to be the guides of 
prudent statesmen. The whole subject was dealt with 
by Mr. Eichard in July, when the vote of money to 
carry on the campaign in Egypt was submitted to the 
House of Commons. In an elaborate. speech, and with 
the aid of official data, he told the story of the Egyptian 
crisis, and expressed his deep regret and surprise that 
statesmen whom he so greatly venerated as . Mr. Glad- 
stone and Lord Granville should have been led into this 
miserable imbroglio. By refusing to vote what he 
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reg«arded as "blood-money," he desired to put on 
record his practical protest against proceedings which 
were alike impolitic, immoral, and full of perilous 
responsibilities. As is usual on such occasions, the 
minority against the vote was small. 

A visit to Aix-les-Bains and Geneva, extending over 
six weeks, followed the Parliamentary session of 1882. 
Both Mr. and Mrs. Eichard found the change necessary 
to recruit their health, and the baths of Aix were 
beneficial though the weather was very variable. 
The most important entry in Mr. Eichard's diary at 
this date relate^ to the death of his sister, Mary, 
who had been long ailing. The sad news had been 
telegraphed to Vevey, but he left that place just before 
it arrived. It was, therefore, impossible for him to 
reach Ehydlewis, in Cardiganshire, in time to pay the 
last tribute of sorrow and affection to Mrs. Morris, to 
whom, and to Mrs. Evans, a younger sister living near 
her, he was much attached. 

The year 1883 was in many ways eventful to Mr. 
Eichard. In January he was present at a conference in 
the Town Hall, Chester, to consider the best means to 
be adopted relative to the grant of £4,000 a year for a 
college in North Wales ; the first time, as Lord Aber- 
dare, the Chairman, said, that the Imperial Parliament 
had consented to treat Wales as having a separate exist- 
ence. The meeting, which had been organised by Mr. 
T. Marchant WiDiams, was very influentially attended. 
Besides delegates from all the towns interested, there 
were present the Duke of Westminster, the Bishop and 
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Dean of Bangor, the Bishop of St. Asaph, and other 
beneficed clergymen, the heads of scholastic institutions, 
and about a dozen members of Parliament. Mr. Eichard 
was called upon to move the first resolution approving 
of a University College for North Wales, which was 
seconded by the Bishop of Bangor. An amendment, 
proposed by Major Cornwallis West and seconded by Mr. 
Darbishire, that there should be no decision as to the 
application of the Government grant till the Bill 
dealing with intermediate education had been 
laid before Parliament, was rejected by a very large 
majority, and a subsequent resolution, limiting the site 
to one of the six northern counties, virtually excluded 
Aberystwith. An influential committee was formed to 
select a site, and with something like unanimity Bangor 
was fixed upon. The choice was justified by the result. 
Some £37,000 was subscribed to start University 
College, Bangor, and eventually Aberystwith obtained a 
Parliamentary grant of £4,000 also, and has taken a 
new lease of prosperity. 

In the autumn of the same year (Oct. 24) the tem- 
porary premises for the University College of South 
Wales and Monmouthshire were opened with much 
ceremony at Cardiflf, the keen competition between that 
town and Swansea having been decided in favour of the 
former. Lord Aberdare delivered the inaugural address, 
in which he took a general survey of the progress of 
higher education in Wales. He adverted to the fact 
that as Protestants and Catholics, Churchmen and Non- 
conformists, had fraternally combined to found the 
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institution, they had been obliged, in common with the 
North Wales College, to exclude religious teaching 
from their curriculum. At the subsequent luncheon, to 
which more than a thousand persons sat down. Lord 
Aberdare presided, and was followed by Lord Carling- 
ford, the new President of the Council, Mr. Eichard, 
the Dean of Llandaff, Dr. Bees, Professor Ehys of 
Oxford, Mr. Viramu Jones (the Principal of the College), 
and others. Lord Aberdare was elected President of 
the new College, and Mr. Richard Vice-President. The 
senior member for Merthyr made a telling speech, in 
the course of which he expressed a hope that they 
would now lay aside all jealousies, local, sectarian, 
and national, to unite harmoniously in developing 
to the utmost the South Wales College, and to those 
Welsh friends who seemed to object to Englishmen 
taking part in the enterprise, he would say, " I am 
not afraid of the Saxons." He was willing to fight 
them, not as of old with swords and spears, but in the 
spirit of the Welsh inscription over their college, '* The 
best weapon is the weapon of learning." They would, 
he playfully said, meet these Saxons with this weapon, 
and would beat them.* 

* It is worthy of note that shortly after, an unpleasant religions dif- 
ficulty arose in connection with this College. At a special meeting of 
the Council, the Dean of Llandaff moved a resolution for the dismissal of 
the Professor of Mathematics on the ground that he was a member of the 
National Secular Society. It was explained that the Professor's duties as 
examiner were limited to purely scientific subjects, and that he had dis- 
avowed all sympathy with the social aspects of the Bradlangh movement. 
Lord Aberdare, who presided, read a letter from Mr. Richard protesting 
against any action being taken, as it would be a violation of their constitu- 
tion. If they departed from that, objection might next be raised to a Roman 
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In one of his speeches at the annual meeting of the 
Dissenting Deputies, Mr. Eichard said that Mr. Glad- 
stone had very kindly permitted him freely to plead on 
hehalf of his brother Nonconformists in connection with 
official appointments, and that this matter had been 
urged upon the preceding Liberal Government, as well 
as the present administration, especially in relation to 
the Endowed School and Charity Commissions, with 
which Dissenters had important practical relations. 
Mr. Eichard, who never had any idea of seeking any- 
thing for himself, had two years previously presented a 
memorial to Mr. Gladstone from "a very respectable 
body of Nonconformists/' at their request, asking that 
the claims of gentlemen outside the Established Church 
to a more liberal recognition in the official and adminis- 
trative life of the country might be considered, to which 
he received a reply that the Premier would regard it as 
an advantage if he should be able to introduce a Non- 
conformist into an office in connection with the Endowed 
Schools Commission if a vacancy should occur. 

Prior to the receipt of this letter the member for 

Merthyr had, apart from the specific suggestions of the 

memorial, explained his own views to Mr. Gladstone 

more at length. The following extract from his letter 

is worthy of quotation : — 

I still hold to my general position that the Nonconformists have 
not a share in the administration of the country at all proportionate 

Catholic, a Jew, or a Unitarian, and they might be landed in endless 
sectarian conflicts. Lord Aberdare entirely concnrred in tlds view — ^the 
opinion of one whom all Wales recognised as a devont Christian. After 
much discussion, the " preyious question " was carried by 13 to 8 votes. 
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to their number, or the important place they hold in the Liberal 
party. There was a time, no doubt, when, owing to their long exclu- 
sion from the Universities, and the prejudice — well or ill founded — 
in favour of University men as most competent for public posts, the 
number of Nonconformists qualified for such positions may be held to 
have been very limited. But there are now many scores — I may say 
hundreds — of men who have had a thorough University education, 
and who have even distinguished themselves greatly, as is indicated by 
the fact that in twenty-two years there have been fourteen Noncon- 
formist Senior Wranglers at Cambridge. I don't say that there is 
any studied exclusion of Nonconformists, but by connection and 
habits of life they have been out of the running. There have been 
so few of them within the temple of oflSce, that they would not help 
to open the gates to others, and so they have been simply forgotten 
and left out in the cold. -And when we poor Nonconformist M.P.'8 
have tried to help them, we have always found that there have been 
other and more powerful influences at work to balk our endeavours. 
I do not refer to this merely on a matter of what I may call legiti- 
mate ambition on our part. But we are constantly made to feel that 
practically we are at a great disadvantage, by want of a fair number 
of representatives among the official class. I am sure with your 
usual generosity you will forgive the freedom with which I plead the 
claims of my fellow religionists. 

When it became necessary to appoint two addi- 
tional Charity Commissioners under the new Act, Mr. 
Bichard ventured to suggest the names of some suitable 
candidates. Among them Mr. Anstie w^s selected as a 
Commissioner, at which Mr. Eichard, in a letter to the 
Premier, expressed his great gratification. Subsequent 
experience has abundantly justified this choice. 

During the session of 1883 Mr. Richard again 
brought in his Cemeteries Bill, and on the second read- 
ing (April 26), Sir William Harcourt (the Home Secre- 
tary) accepted it in principle, as did several Conservative 
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speakers. Mr. Beresford Hope, " the stormy petrel of 
ecclesiastical politics," moved its rejection, and was 
supported in a prolix and rambling speech by Mr. 
O'Donnell, who proposed an adjournment of the debate. 
This was rejected by 150 to 121 votes, and the BiU was 
talked out. In subsequently referring to this incident 
at a public meeting, Mr. Eichard spoke of the great help 
he received on all occasions from Mr. Alfred Illingworth, 
"whose presence in the House of Commons is an un- 
speakable strength and comfort to me." The measure 
was again introduced by Mr. Eichard in 1884, and con- 
sumed the whole of a Wednesday's sitting in June. 
The Opposition mustered more strongly, and the second 
reading was carried by the moderate majority of 22 ; 
the Irish members either absenting themselves or voting 
against the measure. The Bill made no further progress 
that session. 

The course of events in the Soudan absorbed public 
attention during 1884. That territory was nominally 
subject to Egypt, but the standard of revolt was raised in 
the southern provinces by the Mahdi, whose army cut to 
pieces the force of Hicks Pasha sent by the government of 
the Khedive to suppress the revolt. The British Cabinet 
was in sore perplexity, but eventually decided that the 
Soudan must be abandoned by Egypt, after the several 
garrisons had been rescued. General Gordon was, at 
the call of the public, sent out to Khartoum — a romantic 
man on a romantic mission. As was foreseen, there 
was before long clamour for the rescue of this devoted 
oflScer from the perils that surrounded him, which the 
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Government could not resist. Sir Graraet Wolseley, with 
a large British force, ascended the Nile, but reached the 
neighbourhood of Khartoum too late to save General 
Gordon, and the expedition was eventually withdrawn. 
While the campaign in the Soudan was proceeding, 
the Opposition again and again assailed the policy of 
Mr. Gladstone, moving resolutions of censure and 
losing no chance of harassing the Government. The 
Peace Society also opposed the expedition to rescue 
Gordon, and subsequently objected to further aggressive 
measures against the Soudanese. Its Secretary also 
took part occasionally in the debates in the Commons 
on the subject, and on one memorable Saturday, when 
the Tories sprang upon the House a resolution of cen- 
sure, he spoke in its favour and voted with them by 
way of protest against the unsatisfactory policy of the 
Government. For this action, which seems to have 
arisen fix)m sheer disgust at the butcheries going on in 
the region near Souakim, Mr. Eichard was a good deal 
condemned by Liberal friends, but he justified himself 
on the plea that he was taking a course consistent with 
his principles, and that the Opposition had come over to 
his side. 



CHAPTEE XXIII. 

RESIGNATION AS SECRETARY OP PEACE SOCIETY 

POLITICAL WORK IN AND OUT OF PARLIAMENT 

GENERAL ELECTIONS AND MINISTERIAL CHANGES. 

At the annual meeting of the Peace Society, in May, 
1884, the President, Sir Joseph Pease, Bart., referred 
to the unauthorised reports in circulation that their 
Secretary was about to retire. This allusion having 
called forth some cordial expressions of feeling, Mr. 
Eichard said that, owing to advancing years, he felt 
himself unequal to the activities of earlier days, and 
symptoms of declining health warned him that he must 
not put too much strain upon his strength. At the especial 
request of the Executive Committee, he had, however, 
consented to postpone his resignation. The symptoms 
referred to — a weakness of the heart — had become more 
apparent during the previous autumn, when Mr. 
Eichard, with his wife, journeyed to Milan, where he 
attended the Annual Conference of the International 
Law Association.* 

* On thatoeccafiion Mr. Richard was able to congratnlate the Congress 
on the further progress of international arbitration — a method of com- 
posing differences rarely had recourse to up to 1870, since which time 
there had been no less than seven such references. He thought it also 
encouraging that the concert of Europe had subsequently been established, 
and referred to the Dauubian Commission as showing the feasibility of 
the Great Powers working harmoniously together for important inter- 
national objects. M. Mancini, at that time Minister of Justice in Italy, 
was unable to attend the Conference, but he sent a cordial reply to a mes- 
sage of thanks and cong^tulatious forwarded to him. The members of 
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On leaving that Italian city, Mr, Eichard, together 
with Mrs. Eichard, spent some time at Varese, which 
greatly strengthened the health of the hon. member. 
Sach holidays were to him a real luxury. His love of 
nature and of grand scenery was profound : mountains 
were to him an inspiration. Even on this occasion 
he insisted, against the advice of prudent friends, on 
ascending Monte Generosa, several thousand feet high, 
on foot, but he took his time in performing this exploit, 
and was happily none the worse for it. 

The time arrived — all too soon — when Mr. Eichard 
found himself unable adequately to discharge his duties 
as Secretary of the Peace Society. At the annual 
meeting of its members on May 19th, 1885, his last 
report was presented, and it was announced, amid 
many expressions of regret, that, owing to advancing 
years, and the increasing burden of Parliamentary and 
public life, he had resigned his office. He was at the 
same time requested to accept the position of honorary 
secretary in order that the Society might still be 
favoured with counsel and help from its experienced 
friend. Mr. William Jones, who had been for some 
time Organising Secretary and Lecturer of the Society, 
was appointed his successor.* The Committee adopted 

the Conference were receiyed with much distinction bj the Mnnicipalitj, 
who ^ye them a snmptuons bauqnet, presided oyer bj the Syndic, after 
which a resolution on the subject was moved by Judge Peabodj, and 
aeoonded by Professor Leone Leyi. One more of these Conferences was 
attended by Mr. Richard. It was held in the Guildhall, London, Sir 
Trayers Twiss presiding, when the hon. member read a paper on '^ The 
Progress of International Arbitration.'' 

* It may here be stated that Mr. Jones, who had to go to Australia on 
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a minute in reference to Mr. Eichard's resignation, in 
which they say : — 

Their regi*et is intensified as they look back over the history of 
the Society, and recall the extent to which its progress has been 
influenced by Mr. Richard's indomitable patience, his resolute will, 
his political sagacity, and his intellectual power. But their gratitude 
ifl heightened, in equal degree, when it is remembered that during 
his occupancy of office, and in large measure owing to his fearless 
and eloquent advocacy, by pen and speech, the Society has sur- 
mounted the antagonism by which it was formerly confronted, and 
has gained a continually growing influence upon the national mind. 
Neither daunted by contumely, nor discouraged by apathy where 
there should have been support, nor deterred by adverse criticism, 
Mr. Kichard, by '^ labours more abundant,'' and with zeal that never 
flagged, has urged the adoption of international arbitration, and 
the mutual reduction of armaments by European Powers, non- 
intervention in the aflairs of other nations, and the promotion of 
the holy cause of peace. 

The minute refers in detail to the several occasions on 
which Mr. Eichard has been able to do good service in 
and out of . Parliament to the cause of Peace, special 
mention being made of the recent agreement between 
Russia and England to resort to arbitration for the 
adjustment of the Russo- Afghan dispute, in harmony 
with the Paris Protocol of 1856; and in conclusion, 
the Committee congratulate him upon the distinguished 
position he has taken in the Legislature of the country. 
At the public meeting which followed, presided over by- 
Sir Joseph Pease, Mr. Eichard, after giving the sub- 
stance of the report, made some reference to his 
retirement : — 

account of his health, also retired, and early in 1889, Mr. W. Evans Darby 
was chosen as Secretary. 
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He was seventy-three years of age, and although he was thank- 
ful that his bodily and mental powers were not more impaired than 
they were, yet he felt that he was not what he had been — that there 
were signs of declining power, and sometimes a failing of health, 
which warned him that he must not subject himself to the same 
strain that he had been accustomed to, and must husband the little 
strength that remained. He had survived four Presidents of the 
Society — Mr. Charles Hindley, Mr. Joseph Sturge, Mr. Joseph 
Pease, and Mr. Henry Pease, for their friend in the chair was the 
third of his honourable name who had tilled that office. He was 
not tired of the work nor was he discouraged. If God spared him, 
he hoped, even yet, to be of some service in connection with the 
cause. He trusted there were young men who would come 
forward in order to take from his failing hand the flag of peace, and 
hold^ it up with a resolute arm. ^' You are," he said in conclusion, 
''advocating a cause which, in my innermost conviction, I believe 
to be the cause of truth, reason, justice, and humanity, the cause 
of religion, and, I will venture to say, the cause of God." 

It was only natural that there should be some 
substantial acknowledgment of the life-long work of 
a public man whose services were as disinterested as 
they were conspicuous, and no time could be more 
fitting for such a testimonial. Early in July, 1884, 
there appeared a modest paragraph in the daily press 
stating that a short time before, the subscribers had been 
invited to a breakfast at the London residence of Sir 
Joseph Pease, M.P., when Mr. Eichard was presented 
with a cheque for 4,000 guineas, as a mark of their appre- 
ciation of his arduous labours and eminent services in 
the cause of Peace. The chief promoters of this grati- 
fying presentation were the President of the Peace 
Society, Mr. S. Morley, M.P., and Mr. Alfred lUing- 
worth, M.P., who were able to secure the sum named 
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privately, and without any appeal to the public. If 
it had been thought desirable to throw open the sub- 
scription, there can be no doubt that many other 
friends would have felt pleasure in increasing the fund 
as an expression of their great obligations to the veteran 
champion of peace, religious equality, and popular 
education.* 

Mr. Richard's hope that he might yet be able to 
render some service to the cause he had at heart was 
realised. For the three succeeding years he never 
flagged in the discharge of the public duties that lay 
in his way. But in relation to the Peace question he 
confessed, at an influential conference held at Darlington, 
that his hope of an abatement of the war system lay 
rather in popular opinion than in the policy of Cabinets 
— which seemed bound hand and foot to the rampant 
militarism which now pervaded Europe — or the de- 
cisions of Parliament, until the Legislature had become 
a more faithful echo of the people's voice. 

In March, 1886, however, Mr. Bichard was greatly 

encouraged by his appeal to the House of Commons, when 

he submitted as an amendment to going into Committee 

of Supply a resolution declaring that war should not 

* Among the Bubscribers, in addition to those already mentioned, were 
Mr. J. G. Barclay, Mrs. Henry Pease, Mr. Gr. Palmer, M.P., Mr. Peckorer, 
Mr. Tangye, Mr. Homiman, Mr. Hugh Mason, Mr. Arthur Pease, Mr. 
Thomasson, Sir W. Lawson, Mr. J. J. Colman, M.P., Mr. Richard DaTies, 
M.P., Mr. John Roberts, M.P., Mr. Lems Fry, M.P., Mr. Isaac Holden. 
M.P., Mr. David Davis, M.P., Mr. T. Shaw, MP., Mr. John Cory, Sir 
r. T. Mappin, M.P., Mr. Joseph Oowen, Right Hon. W. E. Baxter, Right 
Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, M.P., Mr. W. Fowler, Mr. Arnold Morley, 
M.P., Mr. John Barran, M.P., Mr. W. Rathbone, M.P., and Sir W. 
McArthur, M.P. 
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be commenced, treaties made, nor territories annexed, 
without the consent of Parliament — a motion which 
was substantially the same as he moved in 1881. He 
spoke with a good deal of vigour and with abundant 
illustrations. Lord Randolph Churchill, at that time 
in his most aggressive mood, indulged in a gratuitous 
attack on the veteran member, and Mr. Gladstone, 
though sympathetic and complimentary, was unable to 
see how a general rule could be laid down, but he 
did see " here and elsewhere the sense of the people 
much less favourable now, on various occasions, to war 
than it used to be.'' The Member for Merthyr per- 
sisted in dividing, and on the motion that the Speaker 
leave the Chair, he had a majority of four; a result 
much applauded below the gangway. But when his 
resolution became a substantive motion, it was rejected 
by a majority of six (115 to 109). 

The uppermost question of public interest in 1 884 — 5 
was Parliamentary Eef orm. The Lords had thrown out 
the County Franchise Bill, which was to add two millions 
to the electoral roll, on the plea that it was not 
accompanied by a redistribution scheme. Great was 
the popular excitement. Monster meetings were held 
to denounce the action of that assembly ; an unprece- 
dented procession marched from the Thames Embank- 
ment to Hyde Park; and an Autumn Session was 
convened, at which a largely increased majority carried 
the Bill in the Commons. After much negotiation a 
draft plan for the redistribution of seats on a very 
extensive scale was arranged by the heads of both 

X 
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parties, and substantially accepted by both Houses of 
Parliament in the ensuing Session of 1885. Meanwhile, 
the intimation that some of the provisions of the Irish 
Crimes Act would be renewed by the Government threw 
the Parnellites into the arms of the Tories, and in June 
the new coalition defeated the Gladstone administra- 
tion on a detail of Mr. Childers's Budget by 264 to 
252 votes, and Lord Salisbury came into power.* 
The Session was speedily wound up, and the General 
Election took place in November — both parties bid- 
ding high for the Irish vote — with the result that 
333 Liberals, 251 Tories, and 86 Irish Nationalists, 
were returned. Mr. Gladstone had issued his celebrated 
Midlothian programme, and his decided inclinations 
towards Home Rule delighted the Nationalists. Once 
more, for the fourth time, Mr. Richard met his con- 
stituents at Merthyr, after seventeen years' service ; and 
in his address he referred to the unanimous invitation 
of the Liberal Association to stand again, which he 
somewhat hesitated to accept, " founded on considera- 
tions of age and health." Both himself and his faithful 
colleague, Mr. James, were returned without a contest,! 
and with his customary generosity, though at no 
little cost to himself, Mr. Richard gave valuable help 
to Mr. Dillwyn, whose seat at Swansea was threatened, 
to Mr. Yeo in the Gower Division, and to Mr. A. J. 
Williams, the Liberal candidate for Bridgend. Since the 

* On his retirement from office on this occasion the Queen offered 
Mr. Gladstone an Earldom, which he respectfully declined. 

t Mr. James subsequent to the election of 1886 retired owing to impaired 
health, and Mr. David Thomas was elected his successor without a contest. 
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preceding election his steadfast friend, Mr. David Davies, 
of Maesyffynon, Aberdare, who had been his influential 
supporter throughout, had gone to his rest ; but Mr. 
Richard still had the valuable assistance of Mr. Thomas 
Williams, J.P., Chairman of the Liberal Association, 
who was among the first electors to invite him to 
Merthyr. The Welsh constituencies remained true to 
Mr. Gladstone, and out of thirty-four members (in- 
cluding Monmouthshire) thirty were Liberals, and all 
but one of these in favour of Disestablishment. 

Indeed, ecclesiastical questions, or rather the state- 
church question, played a prominent part in this 
election. The republication of "Suggestions on Dis- 
establishment " by the Liberation Society in the autumn, 
and what was called " The Unauthorised Programme " 
embodying them, had thoroughly aroused the clergy, and 
from several hundreds of pulpits the cry of "The Church 
in Danger" was raised, while the Record made the dis- 
quieting discovery that some four hundred candidates 
were, more or less, pledged to disestablishment. Added 
to this was the fact that Mr. Carvell Williams, Chairman 
of the Parliamentary Committee of the Liberation 
Society, was triumphantly returned for one of the 
Nottingham divisions. That gentleman was now able 
to render with more effect inside the House of Com- 
mons the service to the cause of religious equality 
he had for many previous years given in the lobby. 
Mr. Richard was rejoiced at the election of so valuable 
a coadjutor, whose energy and experience had often 
been at his service, and for whom he entertained a 
X 2 
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cordial regard. On more than one occasion he publicly 
expressed his great obligations to Mr. Williams for 
his invaluable help. Subsequently, at the request of 
Mr. Sydney Buxton, M.P., the two members jointly 
wrote for the " Imperial Parliament Series," a small 
work on " Disestablishment ; " of which the late Mr, 
Bright, in a letter to Mr. Eichard, said : — 

** It is a remarkable book, ao small in compass and so readable, 
and yet dealing with the whole of the great question on which it 
treats. Your little book is admirable alike in regard to facts and 
arguments. I have read nothing on the Church Question so com- 
plete, and so calculated to influence public opinion in a right 
direction." 

In 1 883, Mr. Richard, who, as we have seen, had 
been for several years tacitly accepted as the chief 
representative in Parliament of English Nonconformists, 
at the request of the Liberation Society, tabled a re- 
solution in the House of Commons in favour of the dis- 
establishment of the Church of England ; but for session 
after session he was unable to secure an evening for 
its consideration, and it finally gave way to questions of 
more immediate pressing interest. His failure to make 
any progress with the Cemeteries Bill was also due 
mainly to the same cause. 

Before Parliament met in January, 1886, Mr. Glad- 
stone had caused it indirectly to be made known that 
he was in favour of giving Home Rule to Ireland, and 
while the Conservative Government, which had declined 
to accept Lord Carnarvon's bargain with Mr. Parnell, 
announced an Irish Coercion Bill, which would involve 
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the suppression of the National League, the leader of 
the Opposition made overtures to the Irish party, which 
were warmly welcomed. Shortly after Liberals and Irish 
Nationalists combined their forces in support of Mr. 
Jesse Ceilings' amendment to the Address censuring the 
Government for refusing to bring in a Labourers' Allot- 
meats Bill, which was carried against the Ministry by 
329 to 258. Lord Salisbury having resigned, Mr. Glad- 
stone was commissioned to form a new administration, 
in which Lord Eosebery became Foreign Minister, and 
Mr. John Morley Chief Secretary for Ireland, under 
Lord Aberdeen as Viceroy. But moderate Liberals like 
Lord Hartington, Lord Selborne, Lord Northbrook, and 
Mr. Forster, frightened at the Home Eule spectre, 
declined to accept office. Not long after Mr. Chamber- 
lain and Mr. Trevelyan, when fully acquainted with the 
Premier's proposals, followed suit. Early in June Mr. 
Gladstone's Home Eule Bill was rejected by a majority 
of thirty — Liberal Unionists and Tories coalescing — a 
result which would perhaps have been averted if conces- 
sions, since agreed to, had been then accepted. Mr. 
Gladstone appealed to the country, with the result that 
his adherents were reduced to less than two hundred, and 
Lord Salisbury returned to power backed b}' a phalanx 
of some seventy Liberal seceders as well as his own 
followers. Once more Mr. Eichard was returned un- 
opposed for Merthyr, and his colleague, Mr. C. H. 
James, with him. He had previously written to Mr. 
Thomas Williams a very pathetic letter, in which he 
placed his resignation, as member for Merthj-r, in his 
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hands. That letter Mr. Williams declined to make 
public, and an interview of an hour's duration took 
place between them in the House of Commons. At 
length Mr. Eichard yielded to the plea to "die in 
harness as senior member for Merthyr.'* In his address 
to the electors, he cordially accepted the principle of 
Home Rule, and in the main the scheme of the ex- 
Premier, as the alternative of coercion, while he stated 
that he would not overlook measures necessary "to 
promote the freedom and prosperity of the old land 
of our fathers." " Come what may," said the hon. 
member, "I shall stand by the Grand Old Man," for 
whom, as he remarked on another occasion, his reverence 
bordered on idolatry. The great majority of the Welsh 
constituencies followed the lead of Merthyr. It was 
found that out of thirty-four members returned for 
Wales and Monmouthshire, twenty-eight were Glad- 
stonian Liberals. 

When Lord Salisbury resumed office, Lord Iddesleigh, 
who had been, as it were, driven out of the Commons, 
became Foreign Secretary. Lord Randolph Churchill 
was installed as Chancellor of the Exchequer and leader 
of the House, though before six months were over he 
retired, and was succeeded b}'^ Mr. Goschen as Finance 
Minister, and by Mr. W. H. Smith as leader of the 
Commons. The broken Session was only remarkable for 
the discussion and rejection of Mr. Parnell's Bill for the 
relief of Irish tenants, which the great fall in prices was 
declared to have made necessary. Mr. Richard was 
sparing in his attendance at the House, having a great 
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accession of important work elsewhere, and his impaired 
health obliged him as much as possible to avoid the night 
sittings. When towards the end of January next year 
Mr. Mundella distributed the prizes at the South Wales 
University College, Cardiff, the senior member for 
Merthyr reluctantly begged to be excused attending, 
being, as he said, under strict medical interdict 
in reference to long journeys and public meetings. 
The affection of the heart greatly increased, and Mrs. 
Eichard felt it necessary assiduously to watch over her 
husband and to accompany him, as far as possible, 
everywhere out of doors. The Session of 1887 
was an exciting one, the Coercion Bill of Mr. A. J. 
Balfour, who succeeded Sir M. Hicks-Beach as Irish 
Secretary, and the subsequent Irish Land Bill, giving 
rise to important debates. Mr. Richard rarely attended 
them, but was always in his place at critical divisions — 
often at no little risk to himself. In February of that 
year, when Mr. Dillwyn, Mr. Osborne Morgan, Sir W. 
Harcourt, and Sir Hussey Vivian had strongly protested 
against setting aside the motion of the member for 
Swansea in favour of Welsh disestablishment, Mr. Richard 
was induced not only to support them in a very de- 
termined speech, but to move that the evening Mr. 
Dillwyn had secured (February 22nd) should not be 
appropriated for Government business. On a division 
the amendment was rejected by a majority of 103 ; the 
official Liberals supporting it, and nearly all the Radical 
Unionists voting with the Conservatives. A month 
later Mr. Richard, his health being somewhat improved, 
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was induced to take the chair at a great meeting of 
Welshmen in London in support of the protest of their 
representatives in Parliament.* 

To the end of his career Mr. Richard never forgot 
his responsibilities as '* the member for Wales," though 
that popular impression of his political status brought 
upon him a host of applications of all kinds, mostly un- 
called for, which were sorely trying to so conscientious a 
man. He kept steadily in view the solution of the pro- 
blem of Welsh intermediate education, and if little pro- 
gress was made it was not because he failed to approach 
the President and Vice-President of Council. He acted 
as chairman of the Parliamentary Committee of Welsh 
Members, and was able in his later days to secure for 
the Welsh language a recognised place in the day schools 
of the Principality. As recently as May, 1886, he 
seconded Mr. Dillwyn's resolution in favour of Welsh 
disestablishment in a weighty and judicious speech, the 
only fault of which was that it was somewhat too his- 
torical. Time was when less than fifty members were 
found to support a similar proposal. On this occasion 

* These protests were not nseless. No attempt was made in May, 
1889, to deprive Mr. Dillwyn of the precedence he had secnred. His 
resolution was rejected by a majority of fifty-three (284? to 231 votes). 
Lord Hartington and other Liberal Unionists swelled the majority, though 
Mr. Chamberlain and about ten of the B>adical Unionista voted in its 
favour. In the course of his speecli in seconding the motion, Mr. Osborne 
Morgan paid a feeling tribute to the memory of Mr. Richard. Mr. Glad- 
stone was absent all the evening, but subsequently, while on his Western 
tour, he announced that the conditions he had formerly laid down having 
been fulfilled, he should in future record his vote for Welsh disestablish- 
ment. Twenty-seven members of his last Government voted with Mr. 
Dillwyn in 1889. 
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Mr. Dillwyn had 229 supporters, and was defeated by a 
majority of only twelve. " Mr. Henry Richard," says 
Mr. Thomas E. Ellis, M.P. — himself one of the ablest 
representatives of " young Wales " — " was the first real 
exponent in the House of Commons of the puritan and 
progressive life of Wales, and he expounded the prin- 
ciples which l^onconformity has breathed into the very 
life and heart of the Welsh people." As his capacity 
for service declined he was able to see his aspirations in 
relation to political and ecclesiastical questions more 
completely embodied in a concrete form by a staunch and 
numerous band of Welsh members, several of them 
young and energetic, who revered him as a leader and 
spokesman, if they did not always concur in the policy 
which his experience suggested ; and by a North and 
South Wales Liberal Federation, which has more than 
once made its influence felt, and ought to be equal to 
any forward enterprise that occasion may demand.* 
Welshmen who know what a national Eisteddfod is will 
understand how severe an ordeal their venerable fellow- 
countryman went through a year before his life-work was 
completed, and which he anticipated with some 
apprehension, when he presided over one of the great 
gatherings at the Albert Hall, and gave an address 
on the merits and specialities of his native language. 

* Mr. Richard would not have been displeased, had circumstances 
been favourable, if Welsh disestablishment had been kept somewhat in the 
backjipronnd till the question of intermediate education had been finally 
settled in Parliament. But he never gave active effect to this preference. 
Generally speaking, he sought in his later years to exercise a guiding and 
moderating influence over those who represented the Principality. 
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ROYAL EDUCATION COMMISSION HIS LAST DAYS, DEATH 

AND FUNEEAL OPINIONS OF EMINENT MEN ON HIS 

LIFE AND SERVICES CONCLUSION. 

One of the most important of Mr. Richard's puhlic 
services was also his latest, having been rendered by 
him as a septuagenarian, who might fairly have claimed 
exemption from such arduous duties. At the close of 
1S85, during the short Ministry of Lord Salisbury, 
he was invited to become a member of the Royal 
Commission to inquire into the state of education in 
England and Wales.* The proposal was originated by 
Lord Cross, who did not hesitate to avow that his main 
object was to place the denominational (or "voluntary") 
schools in the same position in respect to public 
aid as Board Schools. There was the more need, 
therefore, that those who were strongly in favour of 
national and unsectarian education should be well re- 
presented in this important inquiry. Mr. Richard took 
counsel of Dr. Dale, of Birmingham, who had also been 
invited to serve on the Commission, and in a letter 
dated December 25th, 1885, after expressing his great 
gratification at that fact, he says : — 

I have delayed answering partly because I am getting to be an 
old man, and rather shrink from further labour and responsibility. 

• It is a noticeable coincidence that Mr. Miall, who, like his friend, was 
oripfinally a Congregational Minister, and became an M.P., also served on 
an Education Commission (the Duke of Newcastle's) in 1858. 
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Still I think I should get over that, and be disposed to render such 
imperfect services as I can to the work. But I am suspicious as 
to the composition and object of the Commission, and fear to be 
caught in a snare. The very extremest men on the side opposite 
to ours are upon it — Canon Gregory, Cardinal Manning, Dr. Higg, 
who is, I fear, as bad as either of them, and others of the same 
stamp — and I want some assurance that the Nonconformists, or 
those understanding and sympathising with their principles on 
education, should be fairly represented on the Commission. Your 
presence I should feel indeed to be a tower of strength. But we 
want somebody who is conversant with all the details of the BiUs 
and Codes and modes of operation, for we should have to deal with 
very subtle adversaries, who are well up in all those points on which 
I am at present very imperfectly informed. 

Since I began this letter I have written to Lord Cranbrook, as I 
felt I could no longer withhold an answer. While acknowledging 
some apprehensions as to my ability to do justice to such important 
work, I have placed myself at his disposal, with this reservation — or 
perhaps, I should say, suggestion — that Nonconformists, if they are 
to sit on the Commission at all, should be such in numbers and 
character as to be fairly representative. I have mentioned to him 
the names of Illingworth and Lyulph Stanley, who, though not a 
Nonconformist, shares their views, and is, moreover, more perfectly 
master of our whole educational system than perhaps any man outside 
the Educational Department. If I go on the Commission I must 
find some means of conferring fully with you. Meanwhile I am 
going to read again and to study your articles in the Nineteenth 
Century, which I thought at the time of their appearance were 
admirable. 

The Commission was constituted in January, 
1886. It consisted of twenty- three members, with 
Lord Cross as chaimian, and besides those mentioned 
above, comprised the Duke of Norfolk, Lord Harrowby, 
Lord Norton, Lord Beauchamp, the Bishop of London, 
Sir F. K. Sandford, Archdeacon Smith, Mr. Talbot, 
M.p!, Eev. T. D. Morse, Mr. Alderson, Charity 
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Commissioner, Sir John Lubbock, Sir Bernard Samuel- 
son, Mr. Sydney Buxton, Mr. S. G. Hathbone, Mr. 
Heller, representing the Teachers' Union, Mr. George 
Shipton, representing the London Trades Union, and 
Mr. Mundella, M.P., who, being appointed Vice- 
President of Council when Mr. Gladstone returned to 
power in February, 1 886, was succeeded by the Hon. 
E. Lyulph Stanley. Of the whole number, fifteen out 
of the twenty-three were known to be hostile to placing 
education under popular control, the other eight being 
Liberals or Nonconformists. The Commission sat for 
nearly two years and a half, and examined a vast 
number of witnesses, consisting of officials of the De- 
partment, heads of schools, clergymen, experienced 
teachers, etc. About one hundred and ten of the 
witnesses were connected with the Established Church 
or denominational education, and about forty not. 

While the inquiry was proceeding, Dr. Dale was 
obliged to carry out a long-standing engagement to 
represent English Congregationalists at the Jubilee 
of South Australian Congregationalism during the 
autumn of 1887. Not the less did Mr. Richard deplore 
its necessity. In a farewell letter written in July, 
1887, the hon. member, after dwelling upon the im- 
portance of Dr. Dale's mission, expresses a fervent 
hope that he would be able to return before the final 
report of the Commission was presented. ** I am," he 
says, " the more urgent, as I am conscious of my own 
failing power to do adequate service to the cause 
cf unsectarian education. The trouble with which I 
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am alHicted grows from day to day, and disables 
me more and more from much effort/' Though 
some of his colleagues hoped that there might be a 
neutral Eeport, what he had seen during the last 
eighteen months did not enable him to share that 
sanguine view, and the help of " such a champion " 
as Dr. Dale could not be spared. But he had to 
thank the Commission for having brought him into 
nearer contact with his colleague. During his absence 
Mr. Richard felt the immense advantage of being able 
to rely upon the co-operation and practised skill of 
Mr. Stanley, who eventually drafted the larger part oE 
the Minority Eeport. Dr. Dale returned from Australia 
in January, 1888, while the Export was still under con- 
sideration, and was able to take a very active part in the 
discussions of the Commissioners, which appear to have 
extended over fifty-one days. The inquiry came to an 
end in June, 1888. The Majority Report was signed 
by fifteen members of the Commission, and the Minority 
Report by eight.* 

* It would be impossible in these pages to give even the substance of 
the two Reports, but it may be a convenience to the reader to indicate 
their general drift : — 

That of the majority aimed at protecting the interests of the yoluntary 
schools, and while it proposed many educational improvements it coupled 
those recommendations with demands for increased public support. The 
attitude of the majority was summed up by the minority , as follows: — "In 
recording our dissent from so many of the conclusions of our colleagues' 
report, we would add that we have further this general objection, that their 
report appears to us too often to approach proposals for the improvement of 
education from the point of view of considering how such improvements 
may affect the interests of certain classes of schools rather than how far 
they are desirable, and that it does not do justice to the wish that we 
entertain for an expansion of education, a widening of its aims and its 
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Mr. Richard was very punctual in attendance at the 
sittings of the Commission, feeling the importance o£ 
using his utmost influence in helping to mould the 

establishment on a broad base of local support and popular management, 
which would enable us to dispense with much in the present system of 
8tat« aid and examination, which we think unfavourable to the best modes 
of imparting knowledge." (Final report of the Commission, p. 247.) The 
principal views of the minority are expressed in the above passage and in 
the following : — " We think it essential, while recognising the continued 
existence of voluntary schools, that there should everywhere be an educa- 
tional authority, able at once to meet a deficiency and provide schools, 
whereas at present, in the absence of a School Board, delays are repeatedly 
interposed before the Education Department finally orders the election of a 
board and the provision of necessary accommodation'' (p. 247) ; and on page 
241 they say, ** In the country, where there can generally be but one school 
for the compulsory attendance of all, whatever their religious belief, it is a 
serious disadvantage that the control of the school should be in the hands 
of one religious body, and that the community generallyshould be excluded 
from a voice in the selection of the teacher, and the management of the 
school, and we shall be greatly disappointed if, among the changes immi. 
nent in local government, provision is not made to remedy this state of 
things." Further, in reference to the best mode of securing efficient in- 
struction, the minority say, on page 249, " We are of opinion that the best 
security for efficient teaching is the organisation of our school system 
under local representative authorities over sufficiently extensive areas, 
with full power of management and responsibility for maintenance, 
with well graduated curricula, a liberal staff of well-trained teachers, 
and buildings sanitary, suitable, and well equipped with school requisites. 
That it should be the duty of the State to secure tbat all these condi- 
tions are fulfilled, and to aid local effort to a considerable extent, but 
leaving a bubstantial proportion of the cost of school management to 
be met from local resources other than fees of scholars, and by its 
inspection to secure that the local authority is doing its duty satisfac- 
torily." These extracts show that the minority, while submitting to the 
continuance of our mixed system, thought it adverse to the progress of 
education, and looked to a large development of local popular control 
and management as the surest means of improving education. Mr. 
Richard's state of health preventod him from taking as active a part 
as he otherwise would have done in the drafting of the Minority Reports. 
One passage, however, we are informed was almost entirely his writing. 
It is the one on pages 359-60, in reference to the non-acceptanre of 
the Act of 1870 as a final settlement by all parties. He was careful 
in the examination of witnesses to insist on the point that the official 
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final result. How this was done will, to some extent, 
appear from the following note which Dr. Dale has 
been kind enough to furnish : — 

There was something pathetic in the qniet heroism with which 
Mr. Richard discharged his duties on the Education Commission. 
We often drove to the rooms of the Commission in Richmond Ter- 
race together ; and for very many months he never ascended the 
stairs without pausing to take the remedy which was intended to 
avert an attack of the disease that ultimately proved fatal to him. 
More than once, when the proceedings had taken the form of a 
regular debate and he rose to speak, it was apparent that he was 
suffering severe physical distress, and that even the slight excitement 
occasioned by addressing a short speech of Eve or ten minutes to a 
company of twenty gentlemen was perilous to him. He knew his 
danger, and occasionally spoke of it with deep emotion. But while 
he lived he was resolved to do all the work that lay within his 
strength. He sat on the Commission as the Political and Parlia- 
mentary leader of the Nonconformists, and as the representative of 
the educational interests of Wales. He felt the responsibility of 
his position. He made a very large number of attendances, and his 
attendances were effective, not nominal ; he came early and stayed 
till the end, unless, as sometimes happened, imperative engagements 
obliged him to leave. He gave the closest attention to the evidence 
of the witnesses, and when the final Report was under discussion he 
was always vigilant and alert He was invariably courteous, but 
inflexibly firm. When he had once reached a conclusion, it was not 
easy — I am not sure that it was possible — to move him from it. 
I think that I am betraying no confidence in saying that he wrote 
some of the sentences that seem to me most admirable in the 
Extended Minority Report. 

Like the late Mr. Edward Miall, he always looked back with a 
certain measure of regret on the abandonment of the voluntary 

teaching of religions dogma is no secnrity for a religions spirit, and 
he brought into striking contrast, in his examination of Mr. Matthevr 
Arnold, the elaborate secarities for religious teaching in the Prussian 
schools with the singular indifference to religion which an experienced 
observer had described as characteristic of the population of Berlin. 
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system in education.* I am not sare that he wajB ever fully con- 
yinced that Government aid was necessary. He would at least 
have maintained that education, though it might have advanced more 
slowly, would probably have advanced more surely without educa- 
tional grants. But if grants are given to schools, he was clear 
that the schools should be under public and representative managers, 
and that they should not attempt to teach religion. 

The end was nearer at hand than Mr. Richard's 
friends had supposed, though some were apprehensive 
when they observed his increasing debility. A few 
days before starting on his last journey to Wales, he 
received a shock in the sudden death of his friend Dr. 
Lush, who suffered from the same complaint, and had, 
in consequence, in 1880, retired from Parliament. For 
a few hours he was silent and preoccupied. The tidings 
must have come to him like a voice telling him that for 
him also life's journey was nearly run. The following 
three days (though his wife was not aware of it until 
afterwards) were spent in arranging his papers and 
settling his private affairs. Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
were about to pay a visit to his old and deeply attached 
friend, Mr. Richard Davies, of Treborth, Lord Lieutenant 
of Anglesea, and formerly member for that division in 
Parliament. At that charming country seat he had 
spent many a happy day whenever the responsibilities 
of public. life enabled him to enjoy its repose. The 
travellers left their London residence August the 9th, 
reaching Treborth without pain or discomfort on the 

• Of course, I nse the word ** voluntary" in its old sense. The Deno- 
minationalists have usurped the name which belonged, both by right and 
usage, to their most uncompromising opponents. A ** voluntary" school 
is properly a school which is neither assisted nor controlled by the State. 
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journey, and fatigue was soon forgotten in the warm 
greeting of dear friends. 

Of his last days and hours Mr. Davies says : — 

He was ever a welcome guest here, dear to old and young alike. 
It was evident that he suffered very frequently from spasms — at the 
heart this time — but he would be so bright and cheery at intervals, 
ready as ever to enjoy his drive, or to be a most interested spectator 
of the young people's games and fun. On the Saturday befoi'e his 
death he drove withustoBettws-y-coed,by Ogwenand Capel Curig, and 
it is a mournful pleasure to us to remember how he delighted in the 
air and the scenery of that day. * We had a call from Dr. Owen Thomas 
on the Monday, the day of his death, and Mr. Richard thoroughly 
enjoyed the chat about the old ministers, his own father, Ebenezer 
Richard, among the number, and more than once during that evening 
he referred, with an expression of surprised admiration, to the vivid 
accuracy of Dr. Thomas's memory. He always liked to hear good 
Welsh preaching and hymn-singing. He was at Carnarvon Asso- 
ciation with some of our party, when there was a burst of " gorf oledd " 
among the people under Dr. Thomas's sermon. He was deeply 
affected, and said to his wife on his return, "I am glad I went 
to-day to Carnarvon. I never thought I should see ^gorfoledd' 
again. I saw it many times in my childhood." t 

There was a large family party at dinner on the 
evening of Monday the 20th. Mr. Richard, having 
somewhat recovered from the fatigue of the return 
journey, on the Saturday was in his usual cheerful 
mood ; but towards eleven o'clock an attack of pain 
obliged him to retire. The usual remedy ceased to have 

* Mr. J. J. Golman, M.P., who was of the party, says that during 
this pleasant trip the conversation turning on age, Mr. Richard said, 
" People should not IWe too long." "We little thought what was so soon 
coming; hut knowing how fally aware he was of his uncertain hold on life, 
I have felt since that the remark was a significant one, made as it was with 
cheerfulness and conteni" 

t CyT/MTU Fydd for October, 1888. 

Y 
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any effect, he rapidly grew worse, the spasms increased, 
and just before midnight, in the presence of his dis- 
tracted wife and sympathising host and hostess, death 
terminated his sufferings. 

Thus passed away from earth to his eternal rest the 
Welsh Christian patriot and the "Apostle of Peace." 
" Poor Mrs. Richard," says Mr. Davies, " in her bitter 
sorrow and desolation, feels thankful he was permitted 
to die in Wales, and at Treborth. She thinks he would 
have chosen it so, and this thought is a great comfort to 
us all." Nothing could exceed the kindness and active 
sympathy of Mr. and Mrs. Davies in this extremity. 
Of all the heavy, manifold responsibilities of the hour, 
the afflicted and helpless widow was entirely relieved. 
They sent telegrams wherever necessary, arranged for 
the funeral, and had the remains of their beloved friend 
conveyed to his London residence, 22, Bolton Gardens, 
South Kensington, to await interment. On the oak 
coffin was a burnished brass plate bearing the simple 
inscription : — 

HENRY RICHARD. 

Bom April 3rd, 1812. 
Died August 20th, 1888. 

The funeral took place in Abney Park Cemetery on 
Friday, August 24th, when the deceased was laid, by his 
own request, in a grave near that of his old pastor and 
friend. Dr. Raleigh. After a brief service at the house, 
the procession left Bolton Gardens at about noon for 
Abney Park. In the procession, Mrs. Richard, with her 
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sister, Mrs. Bell, Rev. Henry Morris, and Miss Evans, the 
adopted daughter of the deceased, occupied the first car- 
riage. In the second were Mrs. Fell (another sister). Miss 
Mary Evans, and Dr. Evans (relatives of the deceased) ; in 
the third were Mrs. J. Bishop and Miss Farley (sisters of 
Mrs. Richard), and Mr. R. Peter. In the fourth carriage 
were the Rev. Edward White, minister in charge of the 
Independent Church, Allen Street, Kensington (of which 
the deceased was a member), Dr. Harvey, and Mr. 
Robert Bishop. In the private carriages which followed 
were deputations from the. deceased's constituency, the 
Congregational Union, and the Peace Society. 

The wreaths sent by the friends and admirers of the 
deceased were very numerous. Among those who for- 
warded them were, besides members of the family circle, 
Lord Aberdare, Dr. and Mrs. Habershon, Mr. Alfred 
Illingworth, M.P. (who was too ill to be present), Mr. 
Isaac Holden, M.P., Sir John Simon, M.P., Mr. 
Potter, M.P., Mr. Woodall, M.P., Mr. Broadhurst, 
M.P., Mr. J. B. Roberts, M.P., Mr. D. A. Thomas, 
M.P., Mr. and Mrs. Richard Davies (of Treborth), 
Mrs. Lewis Davis (of Femdale), Sir Frederick and 
the Misses Halliday, the Cardiff Branch of the Cymm- 
rodorion Society, Mr. Osborne Morgan, M.P., and 
Mrs. Morgan, Mr. Caine, M.P., and Mrs. Caine, Mr. 
J. J. Colman, M.P., and Mrs. Colman, Mr. Stuart 
Rendel, M.P., and Mrs. Rendel, Mr. and Mrs. Alfred 
Davis, Mrs. Thomas (of Yesgyborwen, Aberdare, mother 
of the deceased's colleague), Mr. W. Davis, the sculptor, 
Miss Dilys LI. Davis, Mr. and Mrs. Goulston, the 
Y 2 
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Cymru Fydd, Mrs. Lewis Davies, and the Carnarvon 
Refonn Club. The names of the friends in attendance 
at A.bney Park Chapel are too numerous to be given. 
They comprised several M.P/s, many of the old com- 
rades of Mr. Richard — others being away from home 
at that period — ^and representatives of the Dissenting 
Deputies, the Congregational Union, the London Con- 
gregational Union, the English Congregational Chapel 
Building Society, the Liberation Society, Peace Society, 
British and Foreign School Society, English Congrega- 
tional Union of North Wales, Aberystwith College, 
Brecon Memorial College, London Missionary Society, 
International Arbitration Association, the town of 
Merthyr, the National Eisteddfod Association, and 
several other Welsh associations. Owing to the sudden 
ness of the event, or absence from home, many old 
Parliamentary and other friends were prevented from 
expressing their respect and sorrow by their presence. 

The service was principally held in Abney Chapel, 
Church Road, Stoke Newington, and was conducted by 
Rev. Edward White and Rev. Dr. Dale. The chapel 
was well filled. The front pews were reserved for the 
family — Mrs. Richard and her sisters being present. The 
coffin, decorated with innumerable wreaths, rested in 
front of the pulpit. The passages of Scripture selected 
by Mr. White were very beautiful and appropriate. How 
fit indeed to be linked with the name of Henry Richard 
were the words, " For the end of that man is peace," 
" The fruit of righteousness is sown in peace of them 
that make peace," and '' They shall tarn their spears 
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into ploughshares and their swords into pruning hooks." 
Equally suitable was Mr. White's prayer which fol- 
lowed. Then Dr. Dale delivered the address. It was 
fortunate that one so nearly associated with Mr. Eichard 
in his last great work — that connected with the Educa- 
tion Commission — should have been available on this sad 
occasion, though the speaker, at the shortest notice, 
came expressly from his retirement in the country to 
give his services. His address created a very solemn 
impression on those who heard it. Commencing with the 
texts, " Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord,'* " For we 
are persuaded that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor 
principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things 
to come, shall be able to separate us from the lov.e of 
God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord,'' Dr. Dale went 
on to say : — " It was well with our brother duiing his 
mortal years, for he did the will of Christ, and was in 
Christ's safe keeping, but to depart and to be with Christ 
is very far better. He has fought the good fight ; he 
has finished the course ; he ha^ kept the faith ; he has 
received the crown of righteousness; he sees the face 
of God." 

For more than fifty years, and nearly sixty, our friend and 
brother lived in this great city ; but he died, as it was fitting that he 
should die, among his own people, within sound of the waters and 
within sight of the mountains of the land of his birth. It was fit- 
ting, I say, that he should die there, for he loved Wales with a 
passionate affection, and through all the labours and excitements and 
controversies of his long public life he was under the power of the 
influences which surrounded him in the home of his childhood. Mr. 
Richard inherited the traditions of those great times in the history 
of his country when men of genius, inspired with a glorious faith, 
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travelled through every part of Wales, preaching the Christiaii 
Gospel with almost unexampled power and success. 

After drawing a vivid picture of the Welsh Non- 
conformists and their ministers of that period, Dr. 
Dale said that it was not to be wondered that 
Mr. Eichard maintained that the Free Evangelical 
Churches of Wales, founded by God, were the true 
national churches of his country, and that he resisted 
the claims of the ecclesiastical Establishment which had 
been founded by the State. The speaker then sketched 
the principal events of Mr. Richard's life since the time 
when he became a Congregational Minister in London, 
and afterwards in 1848 shared the general enthusiasm 
and hope that a new glory was dawning on mankind ; 
and though the vision faded away, he steadfastly pursued 
his end ; the source of Mr. Richard's faith not being 
the temper of the times, but trust in God and fellow- 
ship with Christ. As a politician and legislator he never 
walked in the crooked paths of time and change, though 
perhaps he found it hard to make sufficient allowance 
for the difficulty of reahsing an ideal justice in human 
laws and human administration. 

I suppose the thought of holding office never crossed his mind. 
He was Christ's servant in the House of Commons, as he had been 
Christ's servant in the ministry, and Christ's servant in striving 
to win the hearts of men from revenge and from strife. For 
although he believed that it was no part of the function of the State 
to maintain the authority of the Christian Gospel, he also believed 
that it was the function of those who had received the Christian 
Gospel to cause its spirit to penetrate the legislation and the life of 
the State. To the last he was a Radical of that early type which 
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has almost disappeared. He believed in trusting the people of a 
country like this with the management of their own public business. 
He was, thei-efore, favourable to every extension of the political 
franchise, to the largest possible development of municipal govern- 
ment. He thought it safer for the people, if they had any fitness 
for freedom, to make mistakes in the conduct of their own affairs, 
than for them to be saved from mistake, even if that were possible, 
by the perpetual interference of a central Government. 

Mr. Richard's views on the education question were 
then alluded to, and the honourable relations between 
himself and his constituents : — 

They recognised his integrity, and had boundless faith in him ; 
they recognised his zeal in their servica From the time that he 
first became Member for Merthyr his seat was never seriously in 
danger, and of late years no one dared to think of disturbing it. He 
was more than Member for Merthyr, he was Member for Wales, and 
for many years he was the authoritative representative in the House 
of Commons of English as well as Welsh Nonconformity. Of his 
private life, of which during the last two years I have seen much, I 
would only say that he was singularly gentle, kindly affectionate, 
and unselfish. He loved warmly, and he was warmly loved. 

Having referred to Mr. Richard's work on the Royal 
Commission, which closed its labours only a short time 
before his death, Dr. Dale concluded his pathetic address 
in the following terms : — 

In public he was courteous, but had the fortitude of granite 
rocks. He had a large knowledge of all the subjects on which he 
ever attempted to influence public opinion. He was sagacious, 
shrewd, persistent in the maintenance of his convictions. He had 
the command of a manly and serious eloquence, and when standing 
before a popular audience he spoke in his more vigorous years with 
passion and with fire. Beneath all his public life, as I have said, 
was the religion of his childhood. That remained. I do not mean 
that he was altogether untroubled by the controversies of the last 
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thirty years, which other duties prevented him from following and 
investigating ; but whatever else fierce winds and rising waters may 
have shaken, his central faith was undisturbed. He built upon the 
rock. That rock was Christ. Again and again, since I have been 
associated with him in public work on the Education Commission, 
our conversation has wandered away at night from the business in 
which we had been engaged during the day, and from political 
questions on which he and I were not altogether of one mind, to 
those deeper and central subjects which were nearer than either 
both to his heart and to mina To the representatives of Wales 
whom I see in this congregation I will venture to say that there 
rested upon him always the most intense, profound solicitude for the 
deepening and the growth of the religious life, which has been the 
chief glory of her people. He knew that the true strength of the 
Nonconformist churches of Wales lay, not in their political power, 
but in the intimacy of their fellowship with Christ, and the depth 
and passion of their devotion to His throne . . . He is not lost 
to us for ever. He has passed &om earth into the great company 
of the immortals, who live in blessedness because they live in God. 

They're like the stars, hy day 

Withdrawn from mortal eye, 
Bat not extinct ; they hold their way 

In glory through the sky. 

And may the grace be given to those of us who knew and loved him 
so to follow in his steps that when the dark gates unclose for us to 
pass through, we in our turn may enter into the presence of the 
Eternal ! Amen. 

After a prayer, offered by Dr. Dale, the coffin was 
carried to the cemetery, where there was a large con- 
course of people, and having been lowered into the 
grave, and the solemn formula uttered, " Ashes to ashes, 
dust to dust," the Rev. Dr. Owen Evans gave a touching 
address in Welsh, in which he spoke of the death of 
Mr. Eichard as a national loss, and said that his name 
would be fragrant in Wales for many generations. The 
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Rev. Edward White having pronounced the benediction, 

the old Welsh hymn, sung so often along the valleys of 

Wales by mournful processionists wending their way 

to the quiet graveyards, was started and joined in by 

many who had gathered in the cemetery from all parts 

of the Principality — 

" Bydd myrdd o ryfeddodau, 
Ar doriad boreu wawr." 

Addresses of condolence with Mrs. Richard, and 
testifying to the exalted character and services of her 
beloved husband, were adopted by the Merthyr and 
Aberdale School Boards, and many other public bodies 
in Wales ; and by the Committees of the Peace 
Society, the Liberation Society, the National Reform 
Union, and friends at Birmingham. Great pro- 
minence was also given to the subject from the Noncon- 
formist pulpits throughout the Principality; some of 
the clergy, such as the Vicar of Merthyr, expressing 
their sympathy. Even more marked were the eulo- 
giums passed upon the deceased by the Press of aU 
shades of opinion, from the Times downwards, and the 
cordial testimony as to the noble work of Mr. Richard 
expressed in some of the most important foreign journals. 
The resolutions of public bodies, and the letters from 
personal friends, were so numerous, that Mrs. Richard 
was obliged to make it known that she was quite unable 
to acknowledge them separately, while expressing her 
gratitude for the universal sympathy and the wide- 
spread appreciation of the personal character and public 
services of her late husband. 
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On the Sunday week following the interment of 
Mr. Richard, the Rev. Edward White preached a 
funeral sermon at Allen Street Congregational Church, 
where the deceased and his family had been in the 
habit of worshipping for twenty-five years. Alluding 
to his text, " Thou, therefore, endure hardship as a good 
soldier of Jesus Christ," the preacher said that in Mr. 
Richard the soldierly element of character had been 
directed into a life-long moral warfare against in- 
justice and violence ; against these he fought in the 
armour of righteousness, with a trained steadiness and 
skill, with a quiet, passionate energy, which have 
achieved, in some directions, wonderful results upon 
the public mind of the European nations. The main 
drift of Mr. White's discourse, which was expanded 
with characteristic force and originality, was, that 
spiritual men ought not to abandon political life, but 
use their citizenship as St. Paul did, both as a defence 
against wrong, and as an instrument for the establish- 
ment of justice and benevolence, both in the laws and 
in the government of their countr}'-. 

Shortly after, on the 4th of September, Mr. Glad- 
stone was present at one of the meetings of the National 
Eisteddfod, held at Wrexham, and, in the course of bis 
speech, the right honourable gentleman passed the fol- 
lowing weighty eulogium upon Mr. Richard, to whose 
political services he had so generously referred twenty 
years before : — 

Now, this is a day of retrospect, and, having spoken of Welsh 
nationality, I am reminded to look towards that inscription which 
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you see upon a portion of your walls, and which bears the name 
of Henry Richard, a name than which there can be no better symbol 
of Wales. I had the honour of knowing him for the last twenty 
years, if not more, and I have always been glad to take occasion 
of saying that I regarded him, in respect of the conduct, character, 
faculties, and hopes of the people of Wales, as a teacher and a guide. 
I have owed to him much of what I have learned about Wales as my 
experience has enlarged, and I owe a debt to him on that account 
which I am ever glad to acknowledge. But, gentlemen, he has 
broader claims upon you. He has upon you the claim of having 
exhibited to the world a model of character, such as any country 
cannot but regard as an object of sympathy and of delight. I have 
seen him in Parliament, the advocate of decided opinions, the ad- 
vocate of some opinions, perhaps among the best he entertained — for 
instance, in respect to peace — in which he had no great number of 
sympathisers or followers. I have seen him always uniting a most 
determined courage and resolution in the assertion of his principles 
and views with the greatest tenderness, gentleness, and sympathy 
towards those who dififered from him. The fact is, though I do not 
wish unnecessarily and officiously to introduce here considerations so 
solemn, that perhaps they are better reserved in the main for another 
place — the fact is, there was in him what I may call an inner place, 
which was the secret of his outward self-command, and of his gentle- 
ness as well as of his courage. It was impossible to see him without 
seeing that he was not only a professor of Christianity, but that his 
mind was a sanctuary of Christian faith, of Christian hope, and of 
Christian love; and all those great powers and principles radiated 
forth from the centre, and let his light shine before men, though 
he himself would have been the last either to assert or to recognise 
that there was in him any kind or degree of merit of his own. 
I know his name will long be remembered, and ever be revered 
among you, and I am glad to have had the opportunity of paying to 
him this brief and imperfect, but hearty and sincere, tribute of 
admiration and respect. 

,Thi^ touching and remarkable tribute of esteem and 
admiration from the greatest statesman of the age 
might fittingly close the record. A reference to the 
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proceedings of the Congregational Union at the 
autumnal session at Nottingham must not, however, 
be omitted. The Eev. Dr. AUon was called upon to 
move a resolution, which was a brief epitome of Mr. 
Eichard's services to the public generally, as well as to 
the Union. The speaker remarked that the noble 
characteristics of the deceased had been eulogised with 
such a uniformity of estimate, that little remained for 
those who followed but a sympathetic acquiescence and 
a cherished memory. Dr. AUon went on to say — 

It is difficult to say what quality predominated in Mr. Bichard. 
Whichever excellency you specify, others claim equal recognition. 
No one was so distinctive as to subordinate others. One thinks of 
him as a man of various and well-balanced qualities : sagacious in 
judgment, inflexible in integrity, and warm in pious and social affec- 
tions. In many capacities and specific things he did efficient service ; 
but the impression produced is chiefly of a general ability pervaded 
by an inflexible integrity of thought, word, and deed, and by a warm 
personal sympathy, conscientiously doing whatever duty lay next to 
him. Is it too much to say that Henry Richard well-nigh realised 
our FrotestaDt ideal of saintliness, so different from that which the 
Church has been wont to canonise? It is attained not in cloistered 
pieties or by exceptional achievements or martyr confessions, but in 
the religious inspirations of common life. The truest and noblest 
saint is surely he who sanctifies and consecrates life in its entireness 
— its activities as well as its emotions, its duties as well as its pieties, 
whether they be of the shop or the office, of the senate or the pulpit 
Above most, he exemplified the holiness of secular life and of common 
things. Few who knew him could point the finger and say, " Thou 
ailest here and there " — tlie strength and beauty of his life was in its 
entireness. Nothing was more conspicuous in him than his religions 
integrity — all the more that it was so unconscious. There was no 
challenge, no vanity of achievement in his service. He never said, 
" Come, see my zeal for the Lord of Hosts." He moved altogether, 
without conscious effort, in the simple entireness of his piety and 
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philanthropy. He did not wait for great occasions. He did not 
seek them, or calculate applause. He simply did everything heaitily, 
as unto the Lord. . . His might fitly have been Maurice's thanks- 
giving, Thank God he was often in a minority. His peace principles, 
for instance, carried him to conclusions which the great majority of 
his brethren, equally with himself imbued with the spiiit of the 
Divine Master, could not accept It made no difference to his 
advocacy. Without a taint of fanaticism he simply obeyed his con- 
science, whether men would bear or forbear. Equally inflexible 
was he in political conviction; no change of circumstance, no 
exigency of political party, could sway him in the maintenance of 
principles. His politics were as much part of his religion as his 
worship ; the senate was as sacred as the pulpit ; a committee of the 
House of Commons as the chair of the Congregational Union. . . 
To Mr. Richard's last great service and to the simple martyr spirit 
in which it was rendered, Dr. Dale — better qualified than any one 
amongst us to speak of it — has borne strong and eulogistic attesta- 
tion. It was simply characteristic. With the sentence of death on 
himself he prepared for death by simply doing the work that was 
given him to do. " Blessed is that servant whom his Lord when He 
Cometh shall find so doing." Probably we owe more to these two 
faithful and indefatigable brethren for their service on the Education 
Commission than we shall ever know. We can never appraise evils 
that are averted — ^and that the evils threatened will be averted, no 
one acquainted with the history and heart of the voluntary Churches 
of England can reasonably doubt. 

The resolution moved by Dr. AUon was seconded by 
Dr. Kennedy, who said that if he were allowed to speak 
for Wales and for the Celtic races generally, to which 
he himself belonged, he might say that Mr. Eichard 
was worthy of the highest and holiest ancestry which 
the Principality could furnish, combining, as he did, in 
a remarkable degree the character of the patriot and 
the cosmopolitan. 

Eminent public men of very various opinions paid 
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their tribute to the character of Mr. Richard. Lord 
Granville said he never met Mr. Richard without feeling 
as if he were an intimate friend ; Lord Derby expressed 
his sincere respect for him as an honest, conscientious 
politician; Lord Spencer described him as singularly 
forbearing towards his opponents and very practical 
in all he did ; Sir Wilfrid Lawson keenly felt the loss of 
one so loyal, brave, and true-hearted. It was natural 
that the President of the Peace Society should deeply 
deplore the loss of his valued colleague. Sir Joseph 
Pease, Bart., M.P., who was, to his extreme regret, 
prevented by imperative circumstances from being 
present at the funeral, wrote: — 

There are few men, if any, with whom I have been brought into 
contact for whom I had a higher regard than our late excellent 
friend. Sti-ong and straight in his convictions, he held to them reso- 
lutely, and turned neither to right or left, or feared what man could 
do to him. I always thought him a really great man, and we shall 
miss him very much. 

Mr. Richard's Welsh colleagues were naturally very 
hearty in their praise. Mr. Dillwyn always received the 
cordial support, advice, and assistance of his late friend 
in his motion for Welsh disestablishment, and believes 
that all Welshmen entertained for him the most sincere 
respect and affection. Mr. Osborne Morgan never knew 
a public man who had less egotism or bitterness in his 
nature, and who was more ready to sacrifice himself for 
the good of others. Similar views have been expressed 
by Mr. Lewis Morris, Mr. Stuart Rendel, M.P., and 
Mr. Thos. Ellis, M.P. 
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The news of Mr. Richard's death created profound 
sympathy on the other side of the Atlantic. With the 
friends of peace in the United States he kept up con- 
stant communication, and was rejoiced to chronicle all 
their movements in the Herald of Peace, Among the 
resolutions of condolence received by Mrs. Richard was 
the following, which was passed on September 24th, 
1888, by the Executive Committee of the American 
Peace Society directly after the mournful intelligence 
reached Boston, where the Committee met : — 

Eesolved : That we hereby extend our sincere sympathy to our 
brethren of the London Peace Society in the loss of the beneficent 
presence and wise counsel of their venerable and beloved honorary 
secretary, Henry Richard. Their loss is ours also, and that of the cause 
of peace and arbitration throughout the world. We rejoice that 
what Mr. Bichard accomplished for peace by his forty years of 
strenuous and noble activity can never be lost. As inheritors of his 
abundant labours, in common with yourselves, we feel disposed to 
address ourselves with new zeal to the great and Christian work 
which he in part accomplished. 

Resolved : That having learned to love Henry Richard, we offer 
our sincere condolence to his widow, the light of his home, the com- 
panion of his journeys, the sharer of his public labours, and the 
chief joy and solace of a life often wearied with the burden of un- 
requited toil for the benefit of mankind. May the comfort where- 
with God comforts His people be hers ! 

This resolution was transmitted by the Rev. Row- 
land B. Howard, the secretary, in a very touching letter, 
in which he refers with admiration to the faithfulness 
of Mr. Richard, which kept him in active work even 
when his life was jeopardised. "England," he says, 
"seems less attractive and the ocean wider since my 
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dear friend, brother, and correspondent has gone away. 
To see and hear him was one of the things for which I 
wished to go to Paris next summer." 

After such expressions of warm feeling and pro- 
found respect as have been quoted from men of emi- 
nence in public life, as well as diverse views on politics 
and religion, it may seem superfluous and almost pre- 
sumptuous for the biographer of Henry Bichard, 
whatever may be his prescriptive right, to cast another 
stone on the cairn of a revered friend, whose exemplary 
life and inestimable services stand out with such vivid 
distinctness in these pages. The writer's study of the 
facts he has had before him, aided by long intimacy 
with the subject of this memoir, leads him to the con- 
clusion that the emphatic homage paid to the life and 
memory of Mr. Richard by so many great and good 
men is no more than a genuine tribute to a noble 
character. It was his firm grasp of the verities of the 
Gospel of which he was a minister that led him to 
discover his special vocation as a champion of peace 
principles, advocated sometimes under the most adverse 
circumstances, and afterwards made him the foremost 
defender and experienced leader of his fellow-country- 
men, and brought about his unsought recognition in 
later years as the Nonconformist leader, in which 
capacity he embodied all the best qualities of the elder 
Puritans with the more enlarged views of the modem 
" Political Dissenter." The amiable advocate of peace 
was a stem man of war in the conflict he waged with the 
barbarous and anti-Christian usages of civilised nations. 
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with the political oppression practised by the privileged 
classes of Great Britain, and with the follies, imbecilities, 
and insincerities which are rife in society. While tolerant 
and devoid of suspicion or bitterness towards individuals, 
he was, as Dr. Dale says, firm as granite when questions 
of principle were involved. The vigour, skill, and 
pertinacity with which, against the overwhelming 
current of popular clamour, he opposed the Crimean 
War, was hardly surpassed by his fellow-workers, 
Cobden and Bright ; and the same unquenchable energy 
was, years after, brought into play in denouncing the 
bastard Imperialism of Lord Beaconsfield. Indeed, this 
wonderful persistence was, perhaps, the most remarkable 
feature of his public career. In the Peace movement, 
as in his relations to the Principality, no discourage- 
ments or rebuffs caused him to deviate a hair's breadth 
from the course which was marked out for him by 
conscience and sympathy. A series of gigantic wars did 
not quench his faith in more rational remedies for 
international differences, nor did the unquestioned 
supremacy of Welsh landlords deter him from strenuous 
efforts to emancipate his countrymen from political 
thraldom. In the one case as in the other, this grim 
determination was, to a large extent, rewarded. Arbi- 
tration has come to be regarded as a reasonable substitute 
for war, and Wales is now a veritable stronghold of 
British Liberalism. In private life Mr. Eichard was, 
as already hinted, generous to a fault. It was not 
merely that such resources as he had were freely drawn 
upon to assist others, but he often took infinite pains, 
z 
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sometimes in the midst of onerous duties, to interest 
himself in matters that had no pressing or legitimate 
claim upon his attention. Of his inner life there 
are occasional glimpses in these pages; the happiness 
and quietude he enjoyed in his later years being very 
iifreatly due to the fact that there was one whose joy it 
was to share his sympathies and lighten his troubles, and 
that he had a home brightened by aflfection. Such 
completeness of character and balance of powers — such 
harmonious blending of exalted qualities — as are vouch- 
safed to man were seen in Henry Bichard, and were due, 
as his political leader puts it, in expressive words which — 
rarely issuing from the lips of a great statesman, and 
never since the Commonwealth era in reference to a 
Nonconformist — will bear repetition : — " His mind was 
a sanctuary of Christian faith, of Christian hope, and 
of Christian love, and all those great powers and 
principles radiated forth from the centre, and let his 
light shine before men, though he himself would have 
been the last either to assert or to recognise that 
there was in him any kind or degree of merit of his 
own." Of him it may be said as of another patriot : — 

Statesman, yet friend pf truth, of sonl sincere, 

In action faithful, and in honour clear; 

Who broke no promise, served no private end, 

Who gained no title, and who lost no friend ; 

Ennobled by himself, by all approved — 

Praised, wept, and honoured by the land he loved. 



In the spring of the present year subscriptions 
were invited to erect a suitable monument to Mr. 
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Eichard over his grave in Abney Park Cemetery. A 
small and influential committee was formed to carry out 
this desirable intention, of which Sir Joseph Pease, 
Bart., M.P., is the treasurer, Mr. J. Carvell Williams, 
chairman, and Mr. Alfred Shepheard, hon. secretary. 
An adequate sum having been promised, the work was 
entrusted to Mr. Edward J. Physick, the well-known 
sculptor, whose design is original and artistic in con- 
ception, and bold and felicitous in its treatment. The 
upper portion is in the form of a Gothic canopy, to be 
executed in Portland stone, and supported by eight 
polished granite columns with floriated caps and bases. 
The central part forms itself into marble panels on 
all its four sides, these panels being surmounted with 
Gothic moulded arches, while on the front next the 
roadway Mr. Physick has introduced a portrait 
medallion to be executed in pure white marble in high 
relief. The whole is raised upon massive plinths, but 
so well proportioned that the entire design is in 
beautiful harmony. On the first panel are the dates 
of the chief events of Mr. Eichard's life. The middle 
panels contain the following inscription : — 

Erected bj Public Subscription, in memory of a life spent in 
earnest and self-sacrificing efforts to advance the principles of 
Peace and Religious Liberty, and to promote the educational, morale 
and political welfare of the People, and especially of the inhabi- 
tants of the Principality, to which he was devotedly attached. 
Faithful to his convictions and courageous in their advocacy, he by 
his consistency and courtesy won the esteem of opponents, as well 
as the affectionate regard of friends, who gratefully cherish the 
memory of his high Christian character and enlightened patriotism. 

z2 
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The following is the inscription on the third panel : 

"Bleaaed are the Peacemakers; for thej sliall be called the 
children of Qod. — Matthbw z. 5. 

" Canya ir oedd yn fawr gan ei genedl, ac yn gynera dwy yn 
mys lluaws ei, frodyr yn ceisio daioni iw bobl ac yn dy wedyd am 
heddwch iw hoU hiliogaetlL" — Esthkb x. 3.* 

It is expected that the monument will be com- 
pleted in November, when it will probably be unveiled. 

Shortly after the death of Mr. Bichard, his friends 
at Tregaron, his birthplace, proposed the erection of 
a public statue in that town in honour of their dis- 
tinguished fellow-countryman. An influential com- 
mittee was appointed to carry out the design, of 
which Lord Aberdare consented to be chairman. A list 
of Vice-Presidents has been published, comprising 
the names of Mr. Gladstone, Members for the 
Principality, several Welsh clergymen. Nonconformist 
ministers, and gentlemen of prominence in official, 
scholastic, municipal, and commercial life. An execu- 
tive committee, consisting of forty local gentlemen, 
was formed, and the honorary secretaries are Messrs. 
K. L. Davies and T. Levi of Tregaron. Subscriptions 
to the amount of £613 have been received or promised, 
including a substantial sum from the colony of Queens- 
land, through Sir Samuel W. Griffiths, and the Com- 
mittee confidently expect, before the coming winter is 
over, to collect £1,000, which will suffice for the erection 
of a statue. 

* " For he was great among his nation, and accepted of the inultihide 
of his brethren ; seeking the good of his people, and speaking peace to 
all his seed." 
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Abcrayron, Political meeting at, 147. 

Aberdeen, Lord, Coalition Ministry 
of, 88 ; presentation of address on 
the Peace morement to, 94; re- 
grets having been drawn into the 
Crimean war, 104. 

Aberystwith, Opening of the University 
College at, 203-206. 

Afghanistan war, Protest of Peace 
Society against the, 307. 

Alabama Question, The, 183, 216. 

Albert, Prince ; speech at the closing 
of the Exhibition of 1851, 87; 

. attacked by the Press during the 
Crimean war, 100. 

Alexander, Mr. G. W., 21 ; connec- 
tion with Peace Society, 29. 

Allen, Mr. Staffoid, 21. 

Allonj.Rev. H., 158; estimate of Mr. 
Bichard*s character and work at 
the meeting of the Congregational 
Union, 380. 

Anti-State Chnrch Association, For- 
mation of, 19. 

Arago, M., Interview of Mr. Richard 
with, 50. 

Arbitration, Main object of the Peace 
Society to advocate, 33 ; Mr. Cob- 
den's motion in the House of Com- 
mons, 36, note ; agitation in sup-* 
port of Mr. Cobden's motion, 59 ; 
attempted mediation between Den- 
mark and the Duchies, 83; Mr. 
Bichard proposes that an Arbitra- 
tion Clause should be inserted in 
the Treaty of Paris, 105; the 
Alabama Question settled by, 183 ; 
Mr. Richard's resolution in the 
House of Commons on, 192-196; 
the . Jurist Convention at Brussels 
passes a resolution favourable to^ 
215 ; Signor Mancini's motion in 



the Italian Parliament, 231 ; Par- 
liament at the Hague accepts a 
resolution in favour of, 263; 
favourable resolutions passed at 
Stockholm and by both branches of 
Congress in the United States, 263.. 

Arnold, Mr. Matthew, quoted on the 
condition of Wales, 144; Mr» 
Richard's criticism on, 187. 

Ashton-under-Lyne, Peace meeting 
at, 93. 

Baines, Sir Edward, 23. 

Ballot Bill, Mr. Forster's, 183. 

Bastiat, M., Mr. Richard's interview 
with, 38, 42 ; speaks at the Paris 
Peace Congress, 55, 109. 

Baur, Dr., 66. 

Beaconsfield, Lord, 95 ; becomes Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer under 
Lord Derby, 137, 177, 181 ; wins a 
majority in the new Parliament, 
192; succeeds Mr. Gladstone as 
Premier in 1874, 247; the Bul- 
garian Atrocities, 287; Afghanis- 
tan policy, 309 ; fall of Ministry' at 
the General Election of 1880, 314. 

Beckwith, Dr., 85. 

Beecher, Rev. Henry Ward, 128. 

Bentinck, Baron YoUder, entertains 
Mr. Richard at the Hague, 211. 

B^ranger, M., supports the objects of 
the Paris Peace Congress, 55. 

Berlin, Mr. Richard's visits to public 
men at, 212—214. 

Bicentenary of Protestant Noncon- 
formity, 119. 

Binney, Rev. Thomas, "Fiat Jup- 
titia," 12; sermon to medical 
students, 12 ; preaches Henr^' 
Richard's ordination sermon at 
Marlborough Chapel, 13; friendly 
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mterooune with Mr. Richard, 91 , 
166. 

Blackburn, Roy. John, 19. 

Blum, Dr., 69. 

BodenBtadt, Dr., 55, 69 ; presents a 
memorial at the Frankfort Con- 
gress for an inquiry into the dis- 
pute between Denmark and the 
Duchies, 81. 

"Bomba, King," 31. 

Bonnet, Pastor, 63. 

Bouvet, M., 37, 42, 63. 

Bowring, Dr., M.P. ; connection with 
Peace Society, 29. 

Brecon, Normal School for teachers 
at, 20 ; Mr. Richard is offered the 
Presidency, 97 ; Memorial College 
opened, 166. 

Bremen, Mr. Richard's visit to, 283, 
284. 

Brewster, Sir David, presides at London 
Peace Congress, 84. 

Bright, M.P., Mr. John, on the Welsh 
Educational Question, 21 ; letter 
to the Brussels Congress on the 
cost of European armaments, 35; 
speech at Manchester on the 
Peace Question, 58 ; absence from 
London Peace Congress, 85 ; speech 
at the Edinburgh Peace Conference, 
99 ; burnt in effigy at Manchester, 
100; meeting at Rochdale, 127; 
preparation for the platform, 129; 
visit to Mr. Disraeli, 137 ; con- 
demns Mr. Forster's Education 
Bill, 175, note, 193; speech at 
Bingley Hall, 269. 

British and Foreign School Society, 
accepts .Lord John Russell's 
Minutes of Council, 21. 

British Banner ^ 97. 

British Quarterly Beview, Mr. Richard's 
article on Nonconformity, 332. 

Broglie, Due de, 52. 

Brown, Rev. J. Baldwin, 146, 147; 
address at the opening of the 
Memorial Hall, 266. 

Bruce, Right Hon. H. A., 149, 150, 
154, 162, 180. 

Brussels, First International Peace 



Congress held at, 84 ; Mr. Richard's 
visit in 1873 to, 209 ; Mr. Richard 
attends the Jurist Convention at, 
215. 

Buckingham, Mr. J. S. ; connection 
with Peace Society, 29. 

Bunsen, Baron, 130. 

Burder, Dr., 11. 

Burials Bill, 'Mr, Osborne Morgan 
introduces the, 272; Mr. Glad- 
stone's Government introduces a, 
815, 316; Lord Selbome . intro- 
duces the new Bill into the House 
of Lords, 317 ; passed in the House 
of Commons, 31&. 

Burnet, Rev. John, 13; connection 
with Peace Society, 29; speaks at 
the Paris Congress, 55. 

Burritt, Mr. Elihu, his Ocean Penny 
Postage scheme, 29; suggests 
International Peace Congresses, 
32 ; succeeds in arranging for the 
first Congress at Brussels, 34; 
interview with M. Lamartine, 42, 
44 ; Secretary for the United States 
at the Paris Peace Congress, -53 ; 
goes with Mr. Richard to G^- 
many to arrange a Congress at 
Frankfort, 61. 

Calvinistic Methodists, 1 ; Henry 
Richard's eulogy on the preachers 
of the denomination, 2 — 4. 

Campbell, Rev. Dr., advises Mr. 
Richard when offered the headship 
of Brecon College, 97. 

Cardiff, Opening of University at, 342. 

Carlyle, Mr., letter on the London 
Peace Congress, 85. 

Camot, M., Interview of Mr. Richard 
witii, 51, 85. 

Carosie, Dr., 53, 64. 

Cavour, Count, 106, 109. 

Cemeteries Bill, Mr. Richard intro- 
duces into the House of Commons 
the, 345. 

Chamberlain, Mr. Joseph, 188. 

Chamerovzow, Mr., 89. 

Charles, Mr., of Bala, 5. 

Charles, Rev. Thomas, 1. 
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Cheshunt College, Mr. Richard pre- 
sides at the anniversary of, 168, 
166. 

ChevaUer, M. Michel, 63, 110, 131. 

"Christian Brothers," Mr. Richard's 
visit to the school of the, 202. 

Clarendon, Lord, grants an interview 
in Paris to Messrs. Richard and 
Sturge respecting the adoption of 
an Arbitration Clause in the Treaty 
of Paris, 107. 

Clarkson, Mr., one of the promoters 
of the Peace Society, 29. 

Cobden, Mr., denoonces the Govern- 
ment expenditure on the Army and 
Navy, 30; attends the Paris 
Peace Congress, 63 ; speech at the 
Congress, 66 ; speech at Exeter 
Hall on the Peace Question, 68 ; 
speech at the Frankfort Congress, 
78 ; speeches at the London Peace 
Congress, 86 ; speech on the India 
Bill, 96 ; addresses Conference at 
Edinburgh, 99; letter to Mr. 
Richard on Lord Aberdeen's 
opinion of the Crimean war, 103; 
visit of Mr. Richard, 127 ; defends 
Mr. Bright against the hostile 
criticism of the Times j 136; ad- 
miration of Mr. Disraeli's powers, 
137 ; conversation with Lord 
Palmerston on Louis Napoleon's 
'* flat-bottomed boats," 139; cor- 
respondence with Lord John Russell 
on the armaments against France, 
140; death in 1866, 141. 

Cockbum, Sir A., 90. 

Coleridge, Sir John, 167, 169. 

Congregational Board of Education, 
Formation of, 19; calls a Con- 
ference on Education at Llan- 
dovery, 20. 

Congregational Union deputes Mr. 
Richard to visit the Churches of 
Wales, 19 ; Mr. Richard's address 
at Huddersfield on " Religion and 
Politics," 260 ; Mr. Richard elected 
chairman (1876), 281; jubilee, 
331 ; tribute to Mr Richard's 
memory, 380. 



Coquerel, M., Mr. Richard's interview 
with, 38, 63. 

Cork, Mr. Richard addresses public 
meetings on Peace principles ut, 
201. 

Cormenin, M., 61, 78;, moves a re- 
solution at 'the Frankfort Peace 
Congress against duelling, 80, 85, 
110. 

County Franchise Bill, 363. 

Crimean war, 89, 100 — 105; view of 
the Peace Society vindicated, 103. 

Crosby Hall, 20, 23. 

Crossley, Mr. John, 266. 

Crown Princess of Germany, ^Ir. 
Richard's interview with the, 239. 

Daily Newt account of the Bulgarian 
Atrocities, 287. 

Daily Telegraph report of Mr. Richard's 
speech at the Paris banquet, 240. 

Dale, Dr., 188, 278, note; represent* 
English Congregationalism at the 
Jubilee of South Australian Congre- 
gationalism, 364 ; address at Mr. 
Richard*B funeral, 372. 

Dana, Mr., 64. 

Davis, Dr., of Bristol, 10. 

De&k, M., Mr. Richard's interview 
with, 219, 220. 

Delane, Mr., 136. 

Denmark, War of the Duchies with, 
81. 

Derby, Lord, 96, 109, 137, 247; on the 
Eastern Question, 285. 

DiUwyn, Mr., M.P., 120, 121, lol ; 
resolution in favour of Welsh 
Disestablishment, 360. 

Disraeli, Mr., MP. (see Lord Beacons- 
field). 

Dixon, Mr., M.P., 171 ; educationjil 
resolutions in tho House of Com- 
mons, 189. 

Dollinger, Dr., Mr. Richard's visit to, 
74. 

Dublin, Mr. Richard addresses meet- 
ings on Peace principles at, 201. 

Duelling, Resolution against, moved ])y 
M. Cormenin, 80. 

Du&ure, M, Interview of Mr. Richard 
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viih, 48 ; nanctioos the Paris Peace 

Cong^rees, 55. 
Dufour, M. Arlee, 131. 
Dug^ueny, AbH 51 ; takes part in the 

Paris Peace Congress, 53. 
DumelU, Count, 85. 
Durkee, Hon. Mr., o3» 

Eastty, Mr. John, reminiscences of 

Mr. Richard's preaching, 27. 
Eber, General, 219, 220. 
Eck, M. van, 210 ; proposes a resolution 

in favour of Arbitrationinthe Dutch 

Parliament, 263, 303. 
Edinburgh, Peace Conference at, 99. 
Education Bill, Mr. Forster's, 171-176. 
Egypt, Campaign in, 340. 
Elias, Rev. — , 10. 
Ellonborough, Lord, 95. 
Ellington, Mr. H. R., 103, note. 
Enfield, Loid, 198. 
Esher Street Chapel, 12. 
Evans, Mrs., daughter of Mr. Ebenezer 

Richard, 7. 
Evening Star, Mr. Richard's connection 

with the, 112—118,142. 
Ewart, Mr., M.P., 53. 
Exhibition of 1851, 83. 

Fabian, Lieutenant, Intimacy of Henry 
Richard with, 16. 

Factories Education Bill, 18. 

Farley, Miss, marriage to Mr. Richard, 
145. 

Favre, M. Jules, 168. 

Finchley, 11. 

Florence, Address to Mr. Richard from 
the Women of Italy, 236. 

Forster, Mr. W. E., M.P., introduces 
Ballot Bill, 162 ; Education Bill, 
169, 171, 183 ; opposes Mr. Dixon's 
Educational Resolutions, 190 ; 
Education Act Amendment Bill, 
191 ; speech at the Test and 
Corporation banquet, 307. 

"Forater, Life of Mr. W. E.," Mr. 
Wemyss Reid's, 175 ; Mr. Glad- 
stone's review of, 179. 

France, struggle between the National 
Assembly and the Prince- President, 



88 ; Mr. Richard's visit on the eve 
of the Franco-German war, 167. 

Franco-German war, 176. 

Frankfort,. Visit of Mr. Richard and 
Mr. Burritt to, 64; Peace Con- 
gress at, 77—81. 

Frederick William, King, 70. 

Freeman, The, 27. 

Freemasons' Tavern, Liberal Ban- 
quet at, 154. 

Gamier, M., 48, 53, 78. 

Geneva, Mr. Richard's visit to, in 1878, 
301. 

Girardin, M. Emile, holds an inter- 
view with Mr. Richard, 38, 42, 
78, 80, 85. 

Gladstone, Mr. W. E:, 90, 91 ; the 
Arbitration Clause in the Treaty of 
Paris, 109 ; oratorical powers, 129 ; 
testimony respecting Mr. Richard's 
letters on the condition of Wales, 
145 ; his majority at the elections 
of 1868, 151, 156 ; opinion on the 
Disestablishment of the Welsh 
Church, 170, 176, 179, 180; action 
on the Ballot Bill, 184; Irish 
University Bill, 191 ; on Mr. Rich- 
ard's Arbitration motion, 19B ; 
resignation of Premiership, 247; 
opposes the Public Worship Bill, 
249 ; denunciation of Bulgarian 
Atrocities, 263 ; recalled to office at 
the General Election of 1880, 314 ; 
tribute to Nonconformists, 319 ; 
friendliness towards Nonconform- 
ists, 344 ; defeat at General Election 
of 1885, 355 ; defeat of Home Rule 
Bill, 357 ; eulogium on Mr. Rich- 
aid, 378. 

Globe, The, divulges the secret agree- 
ment with Russia, 292. 

Godwin, Professor, fellow-student of 
Henry Richard at Highbury 
CoUege, 14. 

Gordon, General,sentto Khartoum, 346. 

Graham, Sir James, Factories Educa- 
tion BiU of, 18, 96, 104. 

Granville, Lord, 17B, 195; presides at 
the banquet to commemorate tbe 
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repeal of the Test and Corporation 
Act, 305 ; moves resolution in 
House of Lords on Nonconformist 
Burials, 315. 

Greely, Mr. Horace, 85, 86. 

Griffith, Mr. John, organises an as- 
sociation for relieving Welsh ten- 
ants, 163. 

Grosvenor, Lord K., 154. 

Guizot, M., 30. 

Gumey, Mr. Samuel, connection with 
Peace Society, 29 ; letter on Eng- 
lish military establishments, 56, 86. 

Hague, Mr. Bichard's visit to the, 210, 
211. 

Hall, Rev. Newman, 180. 

Hamilton, Mr., joint-editor with Mr. 
Richard of the Morning and Evening 
Star, 113. 

Hannen, Mr. Justice, on the absence 
of crime in Wales, 185. 

Harcourt, Sir W., M.P., 173. 

Hardy, Mr. Gkithome, on Welsh Non- 
conformity, 158, 173, 181. 

Harries, Rev. — , 1. 

Harry, Rev, Nun Morgan, secretary 
of the Peace Society, 29. 

Hassel, Dr., 68. 

Haynau, General, the "Austrian 
butcher,** 78. 

Hayter, Sir William, 133. 

Heaton, Mr. Henniker, 29. 

Heffter, Professor, 72, 212. 

Henderson, Dr., 10, 13. 

Hengstenberg, Professor, 72. 

Herald of Peace, 29, 36 ; large increase 
of circulation, 84, 130. 

Heyworth, Mr. Lawrence, 94. 

Highbury C!ollege, Henry Richard 
enters, 10; Mr. Joshua Wilson's 
supreme power at, 11. 

Hilaire, M. Barthel6my St., 85. 

Hindley, Mr. Charles, M.P., 29, 53, 
93; introduces Messrs. Richard and 
Stnrge to Lord Clarendon, 106, 126. 

Homerton Training Institution, Forma- 
tion of, 19. 

Home Rule Bill, Rejection of Mr. 
Gladstone's, 357. 



Howell, Mr., 1. 

Hugo, Victor, presides at the Paris 

Peace Congress, 52 ; address at the 

Paris Congress, 54. 
Humboldt, Baron von, Henry Richard's 

interview with, 71) 79. 

Illuttrated Timee^ Remarks on Mr. 
Richard's address in the House of 
Commons condemning Welsh land- 
lords, 161, note, 175. 

Independanee Beige, 209. 

Lidia Bill, The, 94. 

Indian Mutiny, 111. 

International Peace Congresses, 32, 
33 ; first Congress held at Brus- 
sels, 34 ; second at Paris, 52 — 57 ; 
thirdatFrankfort, 77— 81; fourth 
in London, 84 — 86 ; fifth in Man- 
chester, 92 — 94 ; second Paris Con- 
gress, 302. 

Ireland, Mr. Richard's visit to, 201— 
203 ; outrage and coercion in, 338. 

Italy, Address of Italian patriots to 
Mr. Richard, 226. 

Jaup, Councillor, presides at the 
Frankfort Peace Congress, 78. 

Jefferson, Rev. John, secretary of the 
Peace Society, 29, 30. 

Johnson, Mr. Vaughan, Educational 
Conmiissioner in Wales, 22. 

Journal dee LebaU, 1 10. 

Jurist Convention at BrusseU, 215, 216. ' 

Knatchbull-Hugessen, Mr., 154. 

Lamartine, M., 31 ; Interview with 
Mr. Richard, 40, 41 ; His << Con- 
fidences," 41 ; Second interview 
with Mr. Richard, 41 ; Proposed 
. visit to London to arrange for 
Peace Congress in Paris, 44 ; Re- 
tirement) 45, 109. 

Langen, Dr., welcomes Messrs. Rich- 
ud and Burritt to Dresden, 69. 

Lasker, Dr., interview with Mr. Rich- 
ard at Berlin, 213. 

Lawson, Sir Wilfrid, 198. 

Leatham, Mr., M.P., 162, 181. 
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Leconfield, Lord, 132. 

Lefranc, M. Victor, 46. 

Lesseps, M. de, 61. 

Leyi, Mr. Leone, visit to Berlin with 
Mr. Bichard, 295, 297. 

Lewis, Mr., of Carmarthen, 8. 

Liberation Society, Meeting at Swan- 
sea (1862), 119; Meeting at Cannon 
Street Hotel under the presidency 
of Mr. Richard, 319. 

Liebig, Dr., 66. 

Limerick, Mr. Eichard addresses public 
meetings on Peac*e Principles, 201. 

Lingen, Mr., Educational Commis- 
sioner in Wales, 22. 

Llandovery, 20. 

Lloyd, Mr. Morgan, 165, 204. 

London, International Peace Congress 
in, 84-26. 

Louis Philippe, Fall of King, 30. 

Lowe, Mr., M.P., 94. 

Lucas, Mr. Samuel, and the Mwmimg 
and Evening Star^ 115—118. 

^lacaulay. Lord, speech on the India 
Bill, 95. 

M'Laren, Mr. Duncan, Lord Provost 
of Edinburgh, 99. 

Malmesbury, Lord, 109. 

Manan, President, 55. 

Manchester, Peace Congress held in, 92 
— ^94; Education Conference at, 186. 

Man rani, Signor, interview with Mr. 
Richard respecting an arbitration 
resolution to be proposed in the 
Italian Parliament, 217. 

Marlborough Chapel, Ordination of 
Henry Richard at, 13; retirement 
of Mr. Richard from, 59. 

Maze Pond Chapel, 12. 

Memorial Hall, Congregational, Open- 
ing of the, 265. 

Merthyr Tydvil, Mr. Richard's elec- 
tion to Parliament for, 148; Na- 
tional Eisteddfod, 333. 

Mexico, Expedition to, 130. 

Miall, Mr. Edward, friendship with 
Henry Richard, 12; supports the 
Voluntary School Association, 21 ; 
a, speaker at the Paris Peace 



Congress, 55; Mr. Richard visits, 
91, 103, note, 119 ; motion to dis- 
establish the Irish Church, 121 ; 
advocates Mr. Richard's election to 
Parliament, 147 ; returned to Par- 
liament for Bradford, 152, 154 ; 
describes the effect in the House of 
Commons of Mr. Richard's speech 
condemning Welsh landlords, 160, 
165 ; introduces his motion for 
the disestablishment of the English 
Church, 180 ; retirement from Par- 
liament, 248 ; death, 330. 

Milan, Banquet to Mr. Richard at, 236. 

Militia BUI, 88, 89. 

Mills, Mr. John Remington, contri- 
butes £12,000 towards the oost of 
the Memorial Hall, 266. 

Milner-Oibson, Mr., M.P., 133. 

Mittermayer, Professor, 64. 

Molesworth, Sir William, 90, 91. 

Montgomery, Rev. Robert (** Satan"), 
preaches at a church in Lombard 
Street, 90. 

Morgan, Mr. Osborne, M.P., 151, 161, 
165, 169, 178, 204 ; introduces the 
Burials Bill, 272. 

Morley's " Life of Cobden," 35, note ; 
130, note, 135, 259, note. 

Morley, Mr. Samuel, supports the Vol- 
untary School Association, 21, 154 ; 
intimacy with Mr. Richard, 155, 
164; offers £10,000 to aid Non- 
conformity in Wales, 166, 174 ; on 
Mr. Forster's Education Amend- 
ment Act, 192 ; contribution to the 
cost of the Memorial Hall, 266, 306. 

Morning Chronicle derides the ideas of 
the " peacemongers,*' 86. 

Morning Star, 112—118, 141, 142. 

Morris, Mr. Lewis, estimate of Mr. 
Richard's services in the cause of 
Education in Wales, 326, 327. 

Morrison, Mr., of Brompton, 10. 

Mundella, Mr., M.P., 155 ; seconds Mr. 
Richard's motion on Arbitration, 1 96. 

Murphy, Rev. G. M., 180. 

Napoleon III., attitude during Crimean 
war, 101. 
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Obterver, The, 94. 

Owen, Sir Hugh, services in the cause 

of Welsh education, 204 ; death, 331. 
Oxford, The Bishop of, Cobden's visit 

to, 103. 

Paris, Peace Congress held in, 62 — 57 ; 
Archbishop of, invited to. preside at 
the Congress, 52; Victor Hugo 
accepts the presidency, 52; meet- 
ings in London, Birmingham, and 
Manchester to ratify the proceed- 
ings of the, 68; Treaty of, 105; 
banquet to Mr. Richard, 238. 

Palmer, Sir Roundell, 103, 157, 180. 

Palmerston, Lord, advocates peace in 
his speech at the Mansion House, 
31 ; opposes Mr. Cobden's motion 
for international arbitration, 36, 
note ; resignation of office, 88 ; be- 
comes Home Secretary, 89 ; pro- 
secution of authors of circulars 
against the Militia Act, 90 ; popu- 
larity, 90 ; Foreign Minister, 105 ; 
objects to an Arbitration Clause 
being inserted in the Treaty of 
Paris, 106; << flat-bottomed boats," 
138. 

Passy, M., address at the Paris ban- 
quet to Mr. Richard, 239, 303. 

Peace Society, The, date of formation 
and chief promoters, 29 ; rapid pro- 
gress, 96 ; Brussels Peace Congress, 
34 ; Paris Peace Congress, 52, 57 ; 
meetings at London, Birmingham, 
and Manchester, to ratify the pro- 
ceedings of the Paris Congress, 68 ; 
vindication of its view of the 
Crimean war, 108 ; various meet- 
ings during the Franco-German 
war, 180; Mr. Richard's Conti- 
nental Peace mission of 1873, 208 — 
241 ; second Paris Peace Congress, 
302 ; protest against the Afghanis- 
tan war, 307 ; protest against the 
Eg^yptian campaign, 340 ; opposi- 
tion to the Soudan expedition for 
the rescue of General Gordon, 347 ; 
Mr. Richard resigns the secretary- 
ship, 350. 



Pease, Sir Joseph, promotes a testi- 
monial to Mr. Richard, 361 

Pennington, Mr., 66. 

Perdval, M. de, 62. 

Peto, Sir Morton, Burial Bill, 121. 

Pierantoni, Professor, kindness to Mr. 
Richard in Rome, 235. 

Public Worship Regulation Bill, 249. 

Quakers at the Paris Peace Congress, 
66. 

Rawson, Mr. Henry, 113—117. 

" Rebecca Riots,** Henry Richard's 
services during the, 17. 

Reeordy The, and Disestablishment, 365. 

Redcliffe, Lord Stratford de, 103. 

Rees, Dr., opinion of Rev. Ebenezer 
Richard, 6, 120, 166. 

Reid, Mr. Wemyss, " Life of Mr. W. 
E.Forster**by, 176, 179. 

Richard, Rev. Ebeneeer, father of 
Henry Richard, 1 ; gifts and 
labours, 6, 6 ; sons and daughters, 
7; entries in diary respecting his 
son Henry, 8 ; assents to his son 
Henry's proposal to enter the 
Christian ministry, 10; straitened 
circumstances, 1 1 ; preaches at 
Marlborough Chapel in connection 
with his son's ordination, 13 ; death 
in 1837, 14. 

Richard, Mrs. Ebenezer, mother of 
Henry Richard, 7; daughter of 
Mr. W. Williams, of Tregaron, 7, 
note ; " Justice of the Peace," 7. 

Richard, Edward, brother of Henry 
Richard, 7, note. 

Richard, Mr. Henry, M.P. ; birth- 
place and parentage, 1 ; connection 
of ancestors with Calvinistic Metho- 
dists, 1 ; eulogy on Calvinistic 
Methodist preachers, 2 — 4 ; charac- 
ter of his mother, 7 ; narrow 
escape from death in infancy, 8; 
education at Uangeitho Grammar 
School, 8 ; apprenticed to the dra- 
pery trade, 8 ; admission into the 
Methodist Church, 8; desires to 
enter thb Christian ministry, 9 ; 
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enters Highbury College, 10; cor- 
respondence with hifi parents, 11 ; 
hears Thomas Binney preach, 12 ; 
preaches at Kennington and Ware, 
12 ; describes the ordeal of address- 
ing a young ladies' school, 12 ; 
friendship with Edward Miall, 12 ; 
illness from over-study, 13 ; ordina- 
tion at Marlborough Chapel, 13 ; 
Br. Stoughton*8 recollections of, 
at Highbury College, 14 ; speech 
at the retirement of Dr. Stoughton 
from the Kennington pastorate, 
15; success at Marlborough Chapel, 
] 6 ; services during the " Rebecca 
Riots,** 17; identified with the 
formation of the Anti-State Church 
Association and the Congregational 
Board of Education, 19; deputed by 
the Congregational Union to visit 
the Welsh Churches, 19 ; report to 
the Congregational Board, 20; 
incident at a meeting at Merthyr, 
20, note ; takes part in educational 
agitation, 21 ; secretary of the 
Voluntary School Association, 21 ; 
lecture on the progress of Volun- 
tary Education in Wales, 23, 26 ; 
work as a Congregational minister, 
27 ; appointed secretary of the 
Peace Society, 30 ; helps to promote 
International Peace Congress, 32 ; 
appreciation of Mr. Joseph Sturge*s 
services, 33; comments on the 
Brussels Congress, 35 ; connection 
with the Herald of Peace, 36 ; visits 
Paris with Mr. Buiritt, to arrange 
a Peace Congress, 37; interviews 
with M. Emile Girardin, M. 
Coquerel, and M. Bastiat, 38; 
visits the National Assembly, 39; 
record in diary of interview with 
M. Lamartine, 40; second inter- 
view with M. Lamartine, 42, 44 ; 
extract from diary respecting inter- 
views with M. de Tooqueville, M. 
Dufaure, M. Arago, and M. Oar- 
not, 45; secretary for England at 
the Paris Peace Congress, 53 ; pre- 
sented with testimonial after the 



Paris Peace Congress, 57; retires 
from the pastorate of Marlborough 
Chapel, 59; goes to G^ermany to 
arrange for a Peace Congress at 
Frankfort, 59 ; impressions of Uie 
Rhine, 62 ; visit to Worms, 65 
visits Cassel and other towns, 66 
view of English Sundays, 70 
interview with Baron von Hum- 
boldt, 71 ; interviews with Pro- 
fessors Heflter and Hengstenberg, 
72; visit to Nuremberg, Munich, 
and Ulm, 74; Frankfort Peace 
Congress, 77, 81; attempts to 
mediate between Denmark and the 
Duchies, 83 ; organises the London 
Peace Congress, 84 ; writes for the 
Herald of Peace and the Eclectic 
Heview, 89; hears Robert Mont- 
gomery preach, 90; social inter- 
course with Mr. Binney, 91 ; 
Manchester Peace Congress, 92, 
94 * attends Peace meetings in 
Lancashire, 93 ; extract from diary 
respecting the Indian BiU, 94, 96 ; 
offered the Presidency of Brecon 
GoUege, 97 ; arranges a Peace Con- 
ference at Edinburgh, 99 ; efforts 
to queU the war-spirit during the 
Crimean war, 100 ; statement of 
facts respecting the Crimean war, 
102; proposes that a clause on 
International Arbitration should be 
inserted in the Treaty of Paris, 
105; visits I^urd Clarendon in 
Paris with Mr. Sturge to urge the 
consideration of Arbitration by the 
plenipotentiaries, 106; is present 
at a review in Paris, 110; becomes 
joint-editor with Mr. Hamilton of 
the Morning and Evening Star, 113 ; 
attends Liberation Conference at 
Swansea, 119; speech on Noncon- 
formity at Swansea, 122, 123; 
enters Parliament, 124 ; writes the 
biography of Mr. Joseph Sturge, 
125 ; visits Mr. Cobden, 127 ; cor- 
respondence with Mr. Cobdcn, 
141; letters to the Morning and 
Evening Star on the political and 
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social condition of Wales, 142 ; Mr. 
Gladstone's testimony concerning 
the letters, 145; marriage, 145; 
popularity of Mrs. Richard, 146; 
elected to Parliament for Merthyr 
Tydvil, 148; speeches at Merthyr, 
152, 153; present at Liberal Ban- 
quet at Freemasons' Tavern, 154 ; 
speeches in Parliament on the Irish 
Ghorch Bill, and Welsh Landlord 
Coercion, 156 — 161; numerous 
enjoyments at public meetings, 
165; Yisits the Continent on the 
eve of the Franco-German War, 
167 ; proposes a motion on Mr. 
Forster's Education BiU, 172; 
censures the statements made by 
Mr. Disraeli on the defenceless 
condition of England, 177; ad- 
dre68eshisconstituents,177; speaks 
at several meetings organised by 
the Peace Society, 180; seconds 
Mr. Miall's motion for the Dis- 
establishment of the English 
Church, 180; presents the Beport 
of the Peace Society, 182 ; presides 
at a meeting at Manchester on the 
Education Question, 186; supports 
Mr. Dixon's resolutions on the 
Educational Question, 189 ; resolu- 
tion in the House of Commons on 
Arbitiation, 192; visits Lreland 
with Mrs. Bichard, and addresses 
pubHo meetings on Peace prin- 
ciples, 201 ; attends a great meet- 
ing of the National Education 
League at Birmingham, and the 
opening of the University College 
of Wales at Aberystwith, 203 ; be- 
reavements and home life, 206 — 
208 ; tour on the Continent, 208 — 
241; reflections on the Peace 
efforts of, 244, 245, note ; re-elec- 
tion for Merthyr at the (General 
Election of 1874, 247 ; speech on 
the Public Worship Eegulation 
Bill, 250, 251 ; remarks on Mr. 
Disraeli's ** Ecclesiastical Session," 
253 ; two Soir^ at Cannon Street 
Hotel, 253, 254 ; moves the repeal 



of the 25th Clause of the Educa- 
tion Act, 255 ; speech on the 
Endowed Schools Act Amendment 
Bill, 256 ; holiday on the Continent, 
258 ; visit to Switzerland, 259 ; 
address to the Congregational Union 
at Huddersfield, 260; speeches at 
the Liberation Society Conference 
at Manchester, and the Colston 
Celebration at Bristol, 261 ; chair- 
man of the DisscDting Deputies, 
268; moves the rejection of the 
St. Alban's Bishopric Bill, 272; 
visit to the H^ue, and interview 
with the Queen of the Netherlands, 
273 ; opposes Lord Sandon's Com- 
pulsory Education Bill, 278 ; chair- 
man of the Congregational Union 
(1876), 281; visits Bremen, 283; 
speech at the St. James's Hall anti- 
Turkish meeting, 289 ; speaks 
against the Vote of Credit for Six 
millions, 290; visit to Berlin to 
bring the question of International 
Arbitration before the Congress of 
the Great Powers, 294 ; interview 
with the Crown Princess of Prussia, 
299; visits Antwerp and reads a 
paper on "The Obligation of 
Treaties" before the Association 
for the Reform of International 
Law, 301 ; visits to Zurich, Geneva, 
and Paris, 301, 302 ; address at the 
second Paris Peace Congress, 303 ; 
introduces deputation from the 
three Denominations to Earl 
BusseU, 305 ; vice-chairman at the 
banquet to oonmiemorate the re- 
peal of the Test and Corporation 
Act, 306 ; protests against Afghan- 
istan war, 309; speeches against 
the Zulu war, 310 ; re-election for 
Merthyr at the General Election of 
1880, 312 ; presides at a breakfast 
of the Liberation Society, 319 ; 
motion in House of Commons 
for Mutual Disarmameut, 32 1 ; 
speech on ** War without Autho- 
rity," 322 ; member of Comnussion 
on Welsh Education, 323; Mr. 
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LewiB Morris's estimate of Mr. 
Bichard*8 servioes in the cause 
of Welsh Education, 326, 327; 
a trip to Switzerland and to 
Northern Italy, 328; address at 
Mr. Biiall's funeral, 330; takes 
part in the Jubilee of the Congre- 
gational Union, 332 ; article in the 
BrUith Quarterly JUview, 332; 
presides at the National Eisteddfod 
at Meithyr, 333; defence of the 
Welsh Liberal members, 335; 
raises a Fund for the relief of 
Welsh miners, 336 ; speech on the 
Egyptian campaign, 340 ; death of 
Bister, 341 ; vice-president of South 
Wales College, 341 ; views on official 
appointments, 346 ; introduces the 
Cemeteries Bill, 345 ; opposes the 
expedition to the Soudan, 347 ; 
visit to Italy, 348 ; resignation as 
Secretary of Peace Society and 
testimoxiial, 349,- 360 ; resolution 
against " War without Parliamen- 
tary Sanction," 363 ; re-electioD to 
Merthyr at the Qeneral Election of 
1886, 364 ; book on '< Disestablish- 
ment," 366; returned again for 
Merthyr, 369 ; Parliamentary 
kbours on behalf of Wales, 360 ; 
Boyal Commission on Education, 
363 ; Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion, 366 ; last days and death, 369, 
370; funeral at Abney Park, 371, 
372; Dr. Dale's funeral address, 
373-376; addresses of condolence, 
377; funeral sermon by the Rev. 
Edward White, 378; Mr. Glad- 
stone's testimony, 379 ; Dr. Allon^s 
Eulogy at Congregational Union, 
380 ; Lord Granville's and Lord 
Derby's testimony, 382 ; opinions 
of public men, 383; character 
and result of labours, 385, 386 ; 
monument by Mr. Physick, 387 ; 
proposed statue at birthplace, 388. 

Richard, Rev. Thomas, of Fishguard, 
imcle of Henry Richard, 1, 2. 

Richards, Mr. E. M., M.P., 161, 162, 
163, 164, 204, 247. 



Rogerv, Mr. Henry, 11. 

Rogier, M., 34, 217. 

Rome, Visit of Mr. Richard to, 231 ; 
motion on Arbitration introduced 
into the Parliament by Signor 
Mancini, 231 ; banquet to Mr. 
Richard, 233. 

Royal Commission on Education, The, 
362. 

Russell, Lord John, and the Factories 
Education Bill, 18; Minutes of 
Council of, 20 ; speech at the Man- 
sion House on the maintenance of 
Peace, 31 ; his GrOTemment defeated 
on the Militia Bill, 88; Foreign 
Minister, 89 ; speech on the India 
Bill, 96 ; admits the Crimean war 
to have been " a blunder," 104 ; 
speech on the intention of France 
to annex Sardinia, 139 ; retire- 
ment at Richmond, and presenta- 
tion of address by the deputies of 
the three Denominations, 304 ; 
death, 306; tribute of Earl Gran- 
ville, 306; retort on Sir Francis 
Burdett, 306, note. 

Russia, Feeling in England during 
Crimean war against, 100. 

Salisbury, Marquis of, 169 ; Secretary 
for India, 247; attends the Con- 
stantinople Conference, 288 ; Prime 
Minister, 368. 

Salt, Sir Titus, 266. 

Saturday Review on the Welsh lan- 
guage, 167. 

Say, M. Horace, 42, 46, 63, 110. 

Solopis, Count, entertains Mr. and 
Mrs. Richard at Turin, 237, 329. 

Seely, Professor, 185. 

Sejrmour, Sir Hamilton, despatches 
respecting the designs of the Czar 
on Turkey, 101, note. 

Sherman, Rev. James, 27. 

Simon, M. Jules, 168. 

Smith, Dr. Pye, connection with 
Peace Society, 29. 

Smith, Professor Goldwin, advocates 
Disestablishment .of the Church, 
148, note. 
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Smitli, Sydney, amusing letter to 
Lady Grey on the defeat of the 
Whiga, 261; *• forty - parson 
power," 280. 
Society of Eoonomists, 45. 
Society of Friends, 29. 
Soudan war, 347. 
Southcote, Johanna, 93. 
SpeetatoTy opinion of Mr. Richard*s 
Speech on the Irish Church Bill, 167. 
Stanley, Lord (<m Lord Derby). 
Stoughton, Dr., recollections of 
Henry Bichard at Highbury Col- 
lege, 14. 
Sturg^, Mr., 21; connection with Peace 
Society, 29, 32; Mr. Bichard*s 
appreciation of his merits, 33 ; 
attends the Paris Peace Congress, 
63; receptions to representatives 
of different nations, 84; liberal 
gift to the Peace Fund, 92; in- 
sulted at a public meeting at 
Birmingham, 100; waits on Lord 
Clarendon with Mr. Richard re- 
specting the insertion of an Arbi- 
tration Clause in the Treaty of 
Paris, 106 ; views respecting the 
Lidian Mutiny, HI; proposes to 
visit India with Mr. Richard, 112 , 
helps* to start the Morning and 
Evening Star, 113; Mr. Richard 
writes his biography, 124. 
Subervie, Genend, 86. 
Sumner, Mr. Charles, 38; congratu- 
lates Mr. Richard on the passing 
of his Arbitration motion, 200 ; 
death, 264. 
Sumner, Mr. George, 38, 44, 48. 
Suringar, M., 63. 
Sussex, Land laws in, 131. 
Swansea, Normal School for Teachers 
at, 20; meeting of Liberation 
Society at, 119 — 121; opening of 
English Congregational Church at, 
166. 
Symons, Mr., Educational Commis- 
■ sioner in Wales, 22, 24. 

Test and Corporation Act, jubilee of 
the repeal of the, 304. 



Thirlwall, Bishop, quoted on the con- 
dition of Wales, 144. 

Tholuck, Dr., 68. 

Thomas, Rev. David, fellow-student 
of Henry Richard at Highbury 
College, 14. 

Thomas, Dr., of Stockwell, 204. 

Thomasson, Mr., liberal gift to the 
Peace Fund, 92. 

Thompson, Mr. George, 129. 

TimeSj The, advocates the maintenance 
of peace, 32, 83 ; derides the ideas 
of the " peacemongers," 86 ; ad- 
mits that the Crimean war was a 
mistake, 104; hostile criticism on 
Mr. Bright, 134; comments on the 
Public Worship Regulation Act, 
252 ; comments on the Liberation 
Society, 319. 

Tocqueville, M. de, interview of Mr. 
Richard with, 47, 66, 130. 

Tracy, M., 85. 

Treaty of Paris, 106. 

Tregaron, birthplace of Henry Richard 

1. 
Trent, The, case, 216. 
Trevelyan, Mr., M.P., 174. 
Turin, Mr. Richard's visit to, 237. 

XJlrici, Professor, 68. 
University College of Wales, opening 
of the, 203-^205. 

Varrentrapp, Dr., 63. 

Venice, Bemquet to Mr. Richard at, 
228. 

Vienna, Mr. Richard's visit to Vienna, 
214 ; Mr. Richard attempts to in- 
troduce the question of Afbitration 
to the Government at, 218; open- 
ing of the Reichflrath, 223. 

Vincent de Paul, Society of St., 203. 

Vincent, Mr. Henry, 66. 

Visschers, M. Auguste, 34 ; meets Mr. 
Richard in Paris, 39, 63, 62, 66, 71, 
78, 200, 209 ; signs an Address of 
Cong^tulation to Mr. Richard 
passed by the Jurist Convention at 
Brussels, 216 ; death, 263. 
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Volanfaiy School AflBOciatioD, Fonna- 
tion of the, 21. 

Wales, The << Bebeoca Biote " in, 17; 
popular education in, 19; Qovern- 
ment inquiry into the educational 
condition of, 22 ; absence of crime 
in, 24 ; meeting of Liboration 
Society at Swansea, 119; Mr. 
Richard's letters to the Morning! 
and Evening Star on the political 
and social condition of, 142, 143 ; 
series of political meetings, 147 ; 
Mr. Gathome Hardy*s opinion of 
chapels in, 158; Mr. Richard*s 
motion in the House of Gonmions 
condemnatory of the landlords in, 
159, 160 ; fund for relieving ejected 
tenants, 163 ; absence of crime in, 
185 ; opening of the University 
College at Aberystwith, 203, 204 ; 
triumph of Liberalism at the 
General Election of 1880, 313; 
Commission on Intermediate Edu- 
cation, 323, 324; Mr. Bichard 
takes part in the National Eistedd- 
fod, 333 ; distress amongst the 
miners of South Wales, 336 ; forma- 
tion of the North Wales English 
Congregational Union, 337; Gov- 
ernment grants to imiversities, 342 ; 
opening of Cardiff University, 342. 

Walewski, Count, 106. * 



Walker, Mr. Amasa, 53. 

Walpole; Mr., 90, 104. 

Ware Chapel, 12. 

Wellington, Duke of, countenances a 

war panic, 88. 
White, Rev. Edward, preaches Mr. 

Richard's funeral sermon, 878. 
Williams, Mr. CarveU, 103, note, 119 ; 

paper read at meeting of Liberation 
. Society at Swansea, 121, 147, 355. 
Williams, Mr. Watkin, M.P., motion 

on the reform of the Welsh 

Church, 170. 
Williams, Mn William, liberal gift to 

the University College of Wales, 

204. 
Wilson, Mr. George, chairman of 

Manchester Peace Congress, 92. 
Wilson, Mr. Joshua, his supreme 

power at Highbury College, 11. 
Winterbotham, Mr., M.P., 174. 
Wolowski, M., 42. 
Wood, Sir Charles, 95. 
Worms, Visit of Mr. Richard to, 65. 
Wynn, Mr. C, 162. 
Wynn, Sir Watkin, 161, 313. 

Ziegler, M., 53. 

Zulu war, Mr. Richard's protest 

against the, 310. 
Zumpt, Dr., interview with Mr 

Richard at Berlin, 212. 
Ziirich, Mr. Richard's visit to, 301. 
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Artiatio Anatomy. ByProCDuvaL Translsied 

*"tF. E. Peaton. 
^ Dateh Sehool 

HaTBrd. Translated by C 

Flora's Feast : a Uasqne of Flowers. With Coloured Designs by Waltbx 

Cranb. 5S. 
Flower Palnthig, Elementa^. With Eight Coloured Plates. ^ 
Flower Fainting In Water Colours. With Coloured Plates. First and Second 

Series, ^s. each. 
Flower Painting in Water Colours. First and Second Series. With ao Fac* 

simile Coloured Plates in each by F. E. Hulmb, F.L.S., F.S.A With Instructions 

by the Artist. Interleaved. 5s. each. 

Flowers, and How to Faint Them. Bv Maud Naftbl. With Coloured Plates, cs. 
Forging of the Anchor, The. A Pdem. By Sir Samuel Ferguson, LLJDw 

With so Original Illustradons. Gilt edges, ss. 

Fossil Reptiles, A History of British. By Sir Richard Owen, K.C.a. F.R.&, 

&c With a68 Plates. In Four Vols., ^x» xss. 
Ftance as It Is. By AkdrA Lebon and Paul Pelet. With Three Maps; 

Crown 8vo. dnth, 7s. 6d. 

Ftanco-German War, Cassell's History of the. Two Vols. VHth 500 lUus- 

tmtions. qs. each. 

Fresh-Water Fishes of Europe, The. By Ptof. H. G. Sbelbt, F.R.S. Choap 

Edition. 7s. 6d. 

Garden Flowers, FamlUar. By Shirley Hibberd. With Coloured Plates b^ 

F. E. Hulmb, F.LS. Complete in Five Series. Cloth gilt, xss. <d. each. 
Gardening, Cassell's Popular. Illustrated. Completein4 Vols., 55. each. 
Geometrical Drawing for Army Candidates. By H. T. Ltllby, M.A. sa > 
Geometry, First Elements of BxperlmentaL By Paul Bert. zs. 6d. 
Geometry, Practical SoUd. By Major Ross. 2s. 
Germany, Emperor William of. By Archibald Forbes. 3s. 6d. 
Gladstone, LUe ot the Bt Hon. W. & By G. Barnett Smith, with Portiait 3s.6d. 



SeUeiions frwn CasseU <£r Company s PublicaHom. 

Cneanin^ from Popular AathonL Two Vols. With Original lUustnitions. 

4to, gs. each. Two Vols, in One, 15s. 
Oreat Nortlieni Railway, The Official ninstratad Guide to the. zs. ; doth, 2s. 
Qreat Falaten of Christendom, The, from dmabue to WUkle. By John 

FORBBS-RoBBRTSON. lilustnted throughoau P^^ular Edition, cloth gilt, isi. 6d. 

greiit Weetem Railway, The Official niaatrated Oiilde to tbe. New and 

Reviud Bditwt^ is. ; doth, as. 
QnlllTer's Tnytfn With 88 Engravings by Morten. Chtap Edition, Qotli, 
3s. 6d. ; doth gilt, 5s. 

Chun Bonghs and Wattle Bloom. By Donald MACDONALa 5s. 

Qim and Its Devtfopment» The. By W. W. Greener. Illustrated. los. 6d 

Ovms, Modem Shot. By W. W. Grerner. lUtistrated. 5s. 

Onnmaker of Moeoow, The. A Novd. By Sylvanus Cobb, Junr. Cloth. 3s. 6d. 

Healtb at SchooL By Clement Dukes, M.D., RS. 7s. 6d. [burgh, 25SW 

Bealth, The Book Ol By Fmment Physidans and Sui^geons. Qoth. 21s. ; lox- 

Health, The Tnilnenoe of dothlnc: on. By F. Treves, F. R.CSl as. 

Heavens, The Story of the. By Sir Robert St a well Ball, LL.D., F.R.S.. 

Roysl Astronomer of Ireland. Coloured Plates and Wood Engravings, ^is. 6d. 

Heroes of Bzltaln In Peaoe and War. In Two Vols., with 300 Original Ulos* 

trations. 5s. each ; or One Vol, library binding, los. 6d. 

Holy Land and the BlUe, The. By the Rev. Cunningham Gkikie, D.D. 

With Map. Two Vols. a4S. 

Homes, Onr, and How to Make them Healthy. By Eminent Authorities. 

Illustrated, xss. ; roxbuigh, x8s. 

Hone, The Book of tha By Samuel Sidney. With 28 Fac-simile Colooicd 

Plates. Demy 4to, 35s. ; half-morocco, j^a 5s. 

Household, Cassell's Book of the. Illustrated. Vol I. 5s. 
Household Oulde, Cassell's. With Illustrations and Coloured Plates. New and 
Rtvised Edition; complete in Four Vols., aos. 

How Dante Climbed the Mountain. By Rose Emily Sblfe. With Eight 

Full-page Engravings by Gustavb Doiti. as. 

How Women may Earn a Living. By Mercy Grogan. Cheap EdUion, 6d. 
India, Cassell's Hlstoxy ol By James Grant. With 400 Illustrations. 155. 
Ih-door Amusements, Card Oames, and Flreelde Fun, Cassell's. 3s. 6d. 
Industrial Remuneration Conference. The Report of. as. 6d. 
insect Variety : Its Fropai^atlon and ]>istribution. By A H. Swinton. 7s. 6d. 
Irish Parliament, A Miniature History of tha By J. C. Haslam. 3d. 
Irish Parliament, The: What it Was, and What It Ud. By J. G. Swift 

McNbill, M.A., M.P. IS. 
Irish Question, The Speaker's Hand-book on the. By an Irish Liberal, is. 
Irish Union, The : Before and After. By A. K. Connell, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
John Parmelee's Cnrsa By Julian Hawthorne, as. 6d. 
Karmel the Seoul A Novel. By Sylvanus Cobb, Junr. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Kennel Guide, PractlcaL By Dr. Gordon Stables. Illustrated. Cheap Editum, za 
Khiva, A Bide ta By CoL Fred Burnaby. is. 6d. 
Kidnapped. By R. L. Stevenson. Illustrated Edition. 5a 
King Bolomon's Mines. By H. Rider Haggard. Illustrated Edition, 5a 
Ladles' Physician, Tlia By a London Physician. 6s. 
Lady Biddy Fane, The AdmiraUa By Frank Barrett. Popular Edition, 

crown 8vo. 5s. : Three Vols , Cloth, 31s. 6d. 

Landscape Painting In OUs, A Course of Lessons In. By A. F. Grace. 

With Nine Reproductions in Colour. Cheap Edition, ass. 
Law, How to Avoid. By A. J. Williams, M.P. Cheap Edition, is. 
Laws of Every Day Life, Tha By H. O. Arnold-Forster. la 6d. Frtsen- 

tation Edition, 3s. 60. 
Lftg^Tiiig for Lionel. By Walter Cranr. Coloured Illustrations. ^& 
Letts's Diaries and other Time-saving Publications are now published ezdu- 

sively by Casskll & Companv. (AList sent ^st free on application.) 

Wb of B!enry Blchard, M.P. By Charles Mialu With Portrait. 7a 6d. 



Sdtetions Jrmn CasseU <6 Company s PublicoHom, 
Local GoirenuiMiit in Kng1>,ii<l and Oermany. By the Rt. Hon. Sir Robert 

MORIBR, G.C.R., &C. Z8. 

Irfmd0n and Nortti Weatom Railway, TIia Offlolal Dlnttrated Chiide to tli& 

zs. ; doth. ss. 

JUsBdon and Sontli Woafeem Ballwny, Tlio Oflloial ninttrated Guide to tbai 

IS. ; cloth, as. 

London, Brlffliton and Bontb CkMSt BaUway, TtA Offloial niiutrated Gnldo 

to tbe. Z8.; doth. St. 
Lo nd on (Andent and Modern). From the Sanitary and Medical Point of View. 

By G. V. Poors, M.D., F.R.CP. lUiutrated. 5s. 
London, Qreater. By Edward Walfqrd. Two Vols. With about 400 

Illuatmtioiis. 9a. Cftch. Library Edition, Tvro Vols. £x the set. 

London, Old and Now. By Walter Thornbury and Edward Walpord. 

Six Vols., each containing about 900 lUnatnUioos and M«4». Qoth, 98. each. Librarf 
EdittoH. Imitation roxburgh, J^-^, 

Lonfffellow, H. W., Qioioe Poema by. Illustrated by his Son. Ernest W. 

LONGPBLLOW. 6s. 

LonfffaUoWa Poetioal Worka. Fine-Art Edition, Illustrated throughout with 
Original Engravings. Royal 4to, doth gilt, £^ 3s. Popuiar EaiticH. 16s. 

llaater of Ballantrao, Tha. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 5s. 
Waohanina, Tbe Fraetlcal Diotionazy o£ Containing 15.000 Drawings. Four 

Vols. 9 IS. ^ ch. 

Medical Handbook of Life Aaanrance. By James Edward Pollock, M.D.. 

F.R.C.P., and Jambs Chisholm, Fdlowof the Institute of Actuaries, London. 7s. 6d. 
Medicine, Mannala for Studenta of. (A List forwarded poU free on application,) 
Metropolitan Tear-Book, Tbe. Paper, 2s. ; doth, as. 6d. 
Midland Ballway, The Official Dlastrated Guide to the. is. ; doth. as. 
Milton'B L'AUegro and n Penserooo. Fully Illustrated. Qoth, 2s. 6d. 
Modem Europe^ A Hiatoxy ot By C A. Fyffe, M.A. 3 Vols., xas. each. 
'Mnalc. ninatrated Hiatory of. By Eicil Naumann. Edited by the Rev. 

Sir F. A. GoKB Ousblbv, Bart Illustrated. Two Vols. 3zs. 6d. 
Vatlonal Ubraiy, CaBaell'a. In Weekly Volumes, each containing about 19a 

pages. Paper covers, 3d. ; doth, 6d. {A List of the Vetutmet alrtady pubtisktd will 

ot sent Post frto oh e^pliet^ion^ 

Vatnzal Hiatory, CaaaeU'a Coneiae. By E. Perceval Wright, M.A., M.D., 

F.L.S. With several Hundred Illustrations. 7s. 6d. ; roxburgh, los. 6d. 

Vatoral HiBtory, Caasell'B New. Edited by ProC P. Maktin Duncan, M.R, 
F.R.S., F.G.S. Widi Contributions by Eminent Scientific Writers. Complete in 
Six Vols. With about 3,000 high-class Illustrations. Extra crown 410, cloth, gs. each. 

Vatore, Short Btadles ftom. Illustrated. Cheap Edition, as. 6d. 

Hnrainff for tbe Home and for tbe Hospital, A Handbook ot By Cathb- 

RiNB J. Wood. Cheap Edition, is. 6d. ; cloth, as. 

Jrarainff of 8i0k Oblldren, A Handbook for tbe. By Catherine J.Wood, as. 6d. 
Orion tbe Gold Beater. A Novel By Sylvanus Cobb, Junr. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Onr Own Oonntry. Six Vols. With z,aoo Illustrations. Cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 
Paxton'a Flower Garden. Three Vols. With 100 Coloured Plates. i£i is. each. 
Peo|de rve Smiled With. Recollections of a Merry Litde Ufe. By Marshall 

P. WiLDBR. 9S. 

Feoplea of tbe World, Tbe. By Dr. Robert Brown. Complete in Six Volumes. 
With Illustrations. 7s. 6d. each. 

Phantom City, Tbe. By W. Westall. 5s. 

Pbotognipby for Amatenra. By T. C. Hepworth. Illustrated, is. ; or cloth, is. 6d. 

Fbrase and PaUe^ Dictionary o£ By the Rev. Dr. Brewer. Cheap Edition, 

Enlargod, doth, 3s. 6d. ; or with leather back, 4s. 6d. 
Piotnreaqne America. Complete in Four Vols., with 48 Exquisite Sted Plates, 

and about 800 Original Wood Engravings. ^%9%, each. 

Pietoreaqne Oanada. With about 600 Original lUustiadons. Two Vols., 
jCsaa-obch. 

Piotnreaqne BmnqiM. Complete in Five Vols. Each containing 13 Exquisite Steel 
Plates, from Original Drawings, and neariy 300 Original Illustrauons. j[,^% ; half- 
morocco, ^y.x<%.\ morocco gut, jCs' los. The Popular Eoitiok is now complete 
in Five Vols., z8s. f -'^ 



Seltetims from CasstU ds Company s FMuaHam, 



flgitoii Xaeper, Hue PnetlnL Bf Lewis Wright. ULustiated. 31. 6d. 
PlgMBB, The Book ot By Robert Fulton. Edited by Lewis Wright. With 

50 Coloured Plates and numerou* Wood EagntTUigi. 3x1. 6d. ; halAmoraoco^ £% ai. 
Foeket Oulde to Europe (Cassell's). Size 5^ in. x 3I in. Leather. 6s. 
Voems, RepresentatiTe of Hying Poets» Aimrlcmn and Kngliili Selected bjr 

the Poets themselves. 151. 

feeta, Casseil*! mmatare Iftmry of tHe *.— 



Boms. TwoVoIs. 

Rflt edfes. as. «d. the set. 
Bjron. Two Vob. ar<h. xs. each 



Cloth, zs. each : or doth, 
or doth. 



gih ed«es. a>. 6d. the set 
Bood. Two Vob. Cloth, zi^ eadi ; < 

gflt e<1«es, as. «d. the set 
LonirfisUow. TwnVols. Clodi. xs.c 

doth, gflt edges, as. 6d. the set. 

8taaka«p««r». 



XUton. Two Vob. doth. x*.eM:h; or doth. 

Cit edges, as. 6(L the set. 
Booti. Two Vob. doth. a. each; or dolK 

gflt edges, as. 6dL the set 
■iMTidiia and OoldniMli. a Vob. Ooth.^ 

eadi ; or doth, gOt edges, as. 6d. the set. 
Wordawortli. Two Vok Cloch. n. oachs 

or doth, gOt edges, as. 6d. the set. 
T>»ehre Vob.. half doth, fai box. xas. 

Poor S^ef In ForeAgn Ckrantrles, fto. By Louisa Twinin& is. 

Fopnlar Library, Cassell's. A Series of New andOriginal Works. Cloth, is. each. 

Vkk» Bnaataa Bmplxv. 

The BaUgloua Beroltttton in XbB Six- 
teenth Oentury. 

Xsglisli JTotimalisiii. 

Oar Colonial Bmplre. 

The Tonng Man in the Battle of Idflk 



A the Bngllah JaooUna. 
--_ — JPolk lior e. 
> Ber. Bowlaad BIB 



Boewell and Johnson. 
BSatocT of ttie ~ ~ 



Tree-Tnide M ovemant fn. 



By Lewis Wright. With Coloured Plates 
Popttlar Edition, With Ilhistra- 



Foultry Keeper, The PracttcRl 

and Illu&trations. ^ 6d. 

Bvoltry, The Book ot By Lewis Wright. 

tions on Wood, los. 6d. 

Foultry, The ninstrated Book ot E^ Lewis Wright. With Fifty Exqniaie 

Coloured Plates ^^^ numerous Wood Engravings. Qoth. 31s. 6d. ; half-morocco. £*». 

Printing Machinery and Letterpress Printing, Modem. By Fred. J. F. 

Wilson and Douglas Ghsv. Illustrated, axs. 

Qoeen victoria. The Life and Times ot By Robert Wilson. Complete ki 

2 Vols. With numerous Illustrations, os. each. 

Queer Race, A, By W. Westall. Cloth, 5s. 

Babbit-Keeper, The Practical By Cuniculus. lUustiated. 5s. 6d. 

Ballway Library, Cassell'a Crown 8vo. boards, 3& each. 



Dead Kan's Book. By Q. 
A Queer Baoe. By W. WestalL 
Oaptaia TraflUgar. By Westall and Laoiic. 
The Phantom City. By W. WestalL 
Another's Crime. Byjuiian Hawthonie. 
The Yoke of the Thorah. By Sidney 

Luska. 
Who Is John Nomaosr By Charte Hcary 

Beckett. 

Btd Library of SngUsb and American C^aifriot, The. 

cloth, 3S. each. 
The Prairie. 

Bomhey and Son. Two Yob. 
Vigrht and Xominff. 
I^nllworth. 

The Ingoidsby Legends. 
Tow r of London. 
The Pion^ra. 
Charles G'Mallej. 



The Tragedy of Brlnkwator. By Martha 

L. Moodey. 
* ~ Ametleaa Penman. By JuHaa liav 



Seotion ASS; or. The Patal I«etter. 

__ Julian Hawthonie. 

The Brown utone Boy. By W. H. 



HawtboRMi. 



A Tragio Mystery. Byjuflaa Hawth n 
^^^ifl^r*^ Baalc Bobhery. By jnlba 

Sti£f covers, is. each; 



Bamaby Budge. 

Cakes and Ale. 

The Sing's Own. 

People rhara Met. 

The Psthflnder. 

Bvellna. 

Boott'B Poems. 

I«et of the Barons. 

Adventures of Mr. Xiedbnzy. 

iTsnhoe. 

Oliver Twist. 

Selections tvota HoodNi Wozka. 

Longfell w's Prose Works. 

Sense and Sensibility. 

Igrtton's PUys. ^ ._ , ^ [Htete). 

^rales, Poema, and Sketohes '^^— 

Martin ChuBdewlt. Two Vob. 

nie Piinoe of the Souse of Darld. 

SheridaniB Plays. 



U"D(?lr* Tom'i CaWn. 

Uc-erslnyDr. 

Buecua Aram. 

J'ack Bimom^ tjie avardvmsu, 

Homf} sEia the Earl^ CbristisAa. 

Tti0 Trlois of Marmj-et LiytLdssgr^ 

B^iffoj' AUad Foil. ri^»* HAd Poo^rv, Selec- 

03d lCort*lit^. itkmtiVoa. 

The llovr uid ttie Dflan. 

WasliirtirTgn Irviriy's Siketob^Beok. 

Last I^avB of FaJmyTA. 

TsJ^S or tliP Ugrdur*, 

tVtd** Ji-iid PT*1.(id:ii!*. 

Last qf tao tio^iciuva, 

Hffsrt of lCidlotliia&. 

l^oMl Days of PompitL 

Yoile^wpiuah Fapa^ 

'B.a.jiAy A^dy 

s^i#i?t9d Flare. 

AnicncBJi Humour. 

Sl^eTPht* by BoR. 

M aca Lilny 'o L^vn and 

Hjtrry LorT^fJuer* 

Old OuriDAitv Hhon. 

EJeaal. 

Ttaf T&UatiiazL 

FKLkwick, TwoVids. 

8£^srlCft L«tcer. 



Selections from Cassell f Compan/s Publications, 

Rivera of Great Britain. The: Descriptive, Historical, Pictorial. RIVERS 
of THE EAST COAST. With nnmerooa hiRhly-finiahed Engravbgs. Royal 4to, 
with Etching as Frontispiece, 439. 

Boeeettl, Baate Gatniel. aa Deilgner and WHter. Notes by William 

MiCHABL ROSSBTTI. 7*. 6<i. 

Boyal Blver, Tlie: Tlie Tnames, firom Sonroe to Sea. With Descriptive Text 

and a Series of beautiiiil Engravings, jfa as> 

" By Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace, M.A. ss. 



BOMla, Itoth about. ^ W. T. Stead. Demy 8vo. dothr xos. 6A, 
BVMO-Tiirklflh War, Gaaatfl's History ot With about 500 Illustrations. Two 
Vols., qs. each ; library binding. One Vol., X5S. 

•t Onthbeart's Tower. Bv Florence Warden. Three Vols., cloth, 31s. 6d. 
Saturday Joomal, Casadl'a Yeariy Vols., 7s. 6d. 

Seleiioe for AIL Edited by Dr. Robert Brown. M.A., F.L.S., &c. Revised 
Kdiiion, With 1,500 Illustrations. Five Vols., 96. each. 

tea» The: Its Stlxrinff Btory of AdTentnre, Peril, and Herolain. By 

F. Whympbr. With 400 Illustrations. Four Vols., 7s, 6d. each. 
Beeret of the Lamas, Tha A Tale of Thibet. Crown 8vo. u. 
Sent Baeik Xij the Ancrds ; and other Ballads of Home and Homely Life. By 

Fkbdbrick Langbkidur, M.A. Po*uUr EdiHan, zs. 

thaftesbiiry, The Seyenth Bail of; KG., The Life and Work ofl By Edwin 

HoDDKR. With Portraits. Thre^ Vols., 36s. Popular Edition^ in One Vol., 7s. 6d. 

fhakspere, The IhtematlonAL Edition do luxe, 

" King Henry IV.'* Illustrated by HeiT Eduard GrOtznbr. £3 xos. 

*' As You Like It." Illustrated by Mons. Emilb Bayard. £^ los. 

"Romeo and Juliet.** Illustrated by Frank Dicksbb, A.R.A. £$ S^ 
Bhakspere, The Leopold. With 400 Illustrations, and an Introduction by F. J. 

Furnivalu CAtap EditioM^ 33. 6d. Snull 4to, doth gilt, gilt edges, 6s. ; roxburgh, 7$. 6d. 
Ihakipere^ The Boyal With Exquisite Steel Pates and Wood Engravings. 

Three Vols. xss. each. 

.Shakespeare, GasseU's Quarto Bdltloo. Edited by Charles and Mary Cowden 
Clarkb, and containing about 600 Illustnuions by H. C Sblous. Complete in 
Three Vola, cloth gilt, ^3 3s. — Also published in Three separate Volumes, in cloth, 
viz. :— The Combdibs, azs. ; The Historical Plays, z8s. 6d. ; The Tragbdirs, a5s. 

Jbakespearfb Klnlatlire. Illustrated. In Twelve Vola, in box, las. ; or in 
Red Paste Grain (box to match), with spring catch, lettered in gold, ais. 

iltakespeare. The Bngland o£ By & Goadbt. Illnstnited. Now Edition, as. 6d. 

■hakespearean Scenes and Gharactera By Aijstin Brereton. Royal 4to, 21s. 

■ketohlng' firam Natnre in Water GOlovirs. By Aaron Penley. 15s. 

Skin and Hair, The Hanasement of tha By Malcolm Mor r is, F. R. C.S. 2s. 

Social WeUiEu:^, Buhjects of. By the Rt Hon. Sir Lyon Playfair, M.P. 7s. 6d. 

8o>ath Eastern Ballway, The Official mnstrated Guide to The. is. ; cloth, as. 

Spectacles, How to Beleot, in Cases of Long, Short, and Weak Sight. By 
Charlbs Bbll Taylob, F.R.CS. and M.D., Edtn. zs. 

Splendid Spur. Tha Being Memories of the Adventures of Mr. John Marvel, 
a Servant of His late Msoesty, King Charles I., in the years x643<-3. Written by 
himself. Edited in Modem English by ''Q,** Author of ^* Dead Man's Rock," &c. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Sports and Pastimes, GasseU's Gomi^ete Book ol Cheap Edition, With 

more than 900 Illustrations. Qoth, 3s. 6d. 
iCarland. Being Talks with Young People about the Wonders of the Heavens. 

By Sir Robbrt Stawbul Ball, lLD., F.R.S., F.RJCS. lUustrsted. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

JModk Bztibanffe Tear-Book, Tha By Thomas Skinner, xas. 6d. 
Sunlight and Shade. With numerous Exquisite Engravings. 7s. 6d. 
Thackeray, Gharaoter Sketches from. Six New and Orighial Drawings by 

Frei«rick Barnard, reproduced in Photogravure, szt. 
Three and Slzpenny Library of Standard TUes, Ita All Illustrated and bound 

in cloth gilL Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 



TOy Half Slatwra^ 
Ttu&twwiSstj Koo 



Jane Auston aaxd h«r Works. 

KlMlott UU m Oreeoo and ValMtlae. 
The Bomaaoe of Trada. 
Tb» Three Homea. 
VMpdala Vioarace. 

In Duty Bound. ^_ 

VatryTRlea. By Prof. 

Tot Book for aU Public KiamlTiatlona By W. a Thomson, M.A. 



1*1.^^ 



JTablee. 



SeUctums from Casseli A Company s Publicathm, 

TroMore Island. By R. L. Stevenson. Illustrated, ss. 

Tteatment, Tbe Tear-Book d A Critical Review for Practitioners of Medicine 

and Surgery. 5s. 
TM6 Palntlns: in Water Coloun. By W. H. \, Boot. With Eighteen 

Coloured Plates, and valuable instructions by the ArusL 5s. 
Iteee, Familiar. By G. S. Boulgkr, F.US., F.G.S. Two Series. A^ith Forqr 

full-page Coloured Plates by W. H. J. Boot. zas. 6d. each. 
momiinii Of Bngineerinc:. With Eight full-page Illustrations. 5s. 
Trc^ Town, Tbe Astonliihlng Histocy d By Q. Author of " Dead Man's Roc^" 

Crown 8vo» cloth, 5s. 
Under a Btrancre Kaak. By Frank Barrett. Illustnited. Two Vols. ia& 
''Unicode": Tbe UntToml TUegrapliio FUzase Book. Pocket and Desk 

Editions, as. 6d. each. 
United Btatee^Cauell'B History Of tbe. By the late Edmund Ollier. With 600 

Illustrations. Three Vols. 9s. each. 

united states. The Tontb's History o£ By Edwarp S. Ellis. Illustrated. 

Four Vols. 36s. 

universal History, Cassell's ninstrated. With nearly One Thousand 
Illustkations. Vol. I. Early and Greek History.— Vol. II. The Roman Period.— 
Vol. III. The Middle A«es.— VoL IV. Modem History, os. each. 

Vaodnstton Ylndioated. An Answer to the leading Anu- Vaccinators. By John 
C. McVail, M.D., D.P.H. Camb. 5s. 

Veiled Beyond, The. A Novel By S. B. Alexander. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Vicar of Wakefl«ld and otber Works by Oliver Goldsmith. Illustrated. 

3s. 6d. ; cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 
Water-Ooloor Painting, A Conrse oC With Twenty-four Coloured Plates by 
R. P. Lbitch, and full Instructions to the PupiL 5s. 

Wbat Olrls Can Da By Phyllis Browne, as. 6d. 

wad Birds, yamlUar. By W. Swaysland. Four Series. With 40 Colooied 

Plates in each. las. 6d. eiwh. 
Wild Flowers, Familiar. By F. E. Hulue, F.US.. F.aA. Five Series. V^th 

^Coloured Plates in each. laa. 6d. each. 

Wise Woman, Tbe. By George Macdonald. as. 6d. 

Woman's World, Tbe. Yeariy Volume. i8s. 

Wordswortb's Ode on Immortalitj, and Unes on TIntem Abbey. FoOy 

Illustrated. Cloth, as. 6d. 
World of Wit and Hnmoor, Tbe. With 400 Illustrations. Qoth, 7s. 6d. ; doth 

ffilt, gilt edces, los. 6d. 
World OK Wonders, Tbe. With 400 Illustxatlons. Two Vols. 7s. 6d. each. 
World's Lumber Boom, Tbe. By Seuna Gate. Illustrated, as. 6d. 
Tnle Tide. Cassell's Christmas Annual, is. 

ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINES. 
Th^ Quiver^ for Sunaay and Goneral n^atHng. Monthly, 6d. 

CiisselVs Family MagcuHne* Monthly, yd. 
** Little Folks ^^ Magazine. Monthly, 6d. 
Ttie Mag€izine of Art, Monthly, is. 
The Woman^s World. Monthly, is. 
CasselVs Sfiturday Journal, Weekly, id. ; Monthly, 6d. 
Worh. An Illustrated Magazine of Practice and Theory for all Woik- 
men, Professional and Amateur. Weekly, zd. ; Monthly, 6d. 

V PMpartictOan tff CASSELL & COMPANY'S Monthly Serial PubUcattoos 

wiUhe/aundm Cassell ft Company's COMPLETE CATALOGUE. 
Oataloffnes of Cassell & Company's Publications, which may be had at all 

Booksellers', or will be sent post free on application to the Publishers : — 
Cassell's Complbtb Catalocub, containing particulara of One Thousand 

Volumes. 
Cassell's Classifiro Catalogue, in which their Works are arranged according 

to price, from Threepence to Fijly Guineas. 
Cassell's Educational Catalogue, containing particulars of Cassell & 

Company's Educational Works and Students' Manuals. 

j CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited. LudgaU HiU, Lpttd^n. 



Sekctums from Cassell A Company s Publications, 

Blbla» CasBtil's Dlnstrated FamUy. With 900 Illiistrations. Leather, gilt 

edges, £9 rot. ; full morocco, £^ xoe. 
Bible Blctloiiiary, OaBsell's. With nearly 600 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. ; roxburgh. 

108. 6d. 
BlUa Eduoator, Tbe. Edited by the Veiv Rev. Dean Plumptre, D.D. With 

Illustrations, Maps, &c Four Vols., cloth, 6s. each. 
BlUe Tftllui about Bible Plctureo. Illustrated by Gustave DoKfi and others. 

Large 410, 5s. 
Blblewomen and Nunes. Yearly Volume. 3s. 
Bcmyan'a Pilgrim's Frogreu (CafiaeU'i Illustrated). 410. 7s. 6d. 
Bnnyau's Pilgrim's Progress. With Illustrations. Popular Edition, 3s. 6d. 

CQlUd'S BiUe, Tlie. With aoo Illustrations. Demy 4to, 8w pp. i^oth ThoMtsand. 
Cheap Ediiumt 7%. 6d. Sup«rior Edition^ with 6 Coloured Plates, gilt edges, los. 6d. 

CSdld's life of Cbrlst, The. Complete in One Handsome Volume, with about 
900 Origiiial Illustrattons. Cheap Edition^ cloth, 7s. 6d. ; or with 6 Coloured Plates, 
cloth, gilt edges, xos. 6d. Demy 410, gilt edges, axs. 
*'Oome, ye phlldren." By Rev. Benjamin Waugh. Illustrated. 5s. 
Commentary, Tbe New Testament, for Enc^llsh Readers. Edited by the 
Rl Rev. C J. Ellicott, li.'D.t Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. In Three 
Volumes, sis. each. 

VoL I.— The Your Ooepels. 

Vol. II.— The Aote. Bomans. Oorinthlaau, Qalatlana. 

Vol. III.— The remaining Books of the New TMtament. 

Oommentary, The Old Testament, for English Beadera Edited bv the Rt 

Rev. C. J. Ellicott, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. (Complete in 

5 Vols., a IS. each. 
Vol. I.— Genesis to Ktanbam. | VoL HI.— Sings Z. to Esther. 

Vol II.— Deuteronomy to Samuel IZ. VoL IV.— Job to ZsaiAh. 

VoL V.-^eremlah to ICalaohL 

Slefelonary of B^lglon, The. An Encyclopaedia of Christian and other 

Religious Doctrines, Denominations, Sects, Heresies. Ecclesiastical Terms, History, 

Biography, &c &c. By the Rev. William Bbnham, B.D. Cloth, 21s. ; roxburgh, ass. 

IKir6 BlUe. With 240 Illustrations by Gustave DORft. Original Edition, 

Two Vols., cloth, ^8 ; best morocco, gilt edges, >Ci5. 
Sazly Days of Chrlsttanltiri The. By the Ven. Archdeacon Farrar, D.D., F.R.& 
Library Edition. Two Vols., a4S. ; morocco. £2 as. 

Popular Edition. Complete in One Volume, cloth, 6s. ; cloth, gilt edges, 
7s. 6d. ; Persian morocco, zos. 6d. ; tree-calf, xss. 
Tkmlly Frayer-Book, The. Edited by Rev. Canon Garbbtt. M.A., and Rev. 
S. Martin. Extra crown 4to, cloth. 5s. ; morocco, 18s. 

Geikle, Cunningham, D.D., Works by :— 

The Holy Land and the Bible. A Book of Scripture Illustrations gnthered in PalestiiM. With 

Map. Two Vols. 94& 
Hours with the Bible. Six Vols. tis. each. 
Entering on Uft. 31. 6d. 
The PreoiouB Pronuaee. as. 6d. 
The BngUsh Beformation. 5s. 
Old Teatament Charaotera. «s. 
The Uft and "Words of Christ. lUuitrsted. Two Vols., doth, jos. L^rmry Edition, Two 

Vol*., cloth, 30a. Studeftts' EdUion, Two Vol^ xte. Chetf Kttition. in One VoL 78. 6d. 

morles of tbe Kan Ot Sorrows, The. Sermons preached at St James's, 
Piccadilly. By the Rev. H. G. Bonavia Hunt, Mus.D., F.R.S.Edin. as. 6d. 

flospei Of Grace, The. By a Lindesie. Cloth, as. 6d. 

Helps to Beliel A Series of Helpful Manuals on the Religious Dimculties of the 
Day. Edited by the Rev. Tsicnmouth Shore, M.A.,'ChapUin in Ordinary to 
the Queen. Cloth, is. each. 

CKBATioN. By the Ziord Bishop of Oarllsla. I Thb Morality op thb Old TESTAMBNr. Bv 
MiRACLBS. By tbe Bar. Brownlow ICait- I theBev. Newman Smyth, DJ>. 

PaAvS^ByttoBev.T.TeitfiimouthBhor*, I ^" giSJ^'^f gJ^SJ!* ^»^- »y »»» !*««* 

Thb Atonbmsnt. By the Xiord Bishop of Feterboroiich. 

7 B— 8.89 



Sekcii&ns from Casseli A Company t PubUcatitms, 

"Hatrt CbordB." A Series of Works by Eminent Divines. Bound in cloth, red 

; edges, IS. each, 
■y rather. BvtheRiffhtRer.A«litonOmnde&, 
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Mar SOUL By the Rer. p. a, IVmer. M.A. 

Mr UttomVti in Sivlae Lift. W tbe R*. 

Prebendaiy Rmaolds, M.A. 
Vy BarMfter. By tbe Veir R«t. Dean Bickcr- 

■ceth. 
ICj W^jrlth Ood. By the Veiy Rev. Den 



t Bbbop o 

Vy Bible. Bv the Rt. Rev. W. Boyd Cvponter, 

Biriiop of KipoB. 
XyWorkfor^od. By the X%ht Rev. BU09 

XyOl^eot in ZJft. By tibe Ven. Aichdcaeon .^ ,. 

Panaiv D.D. ICj Aide to &e DiTine ZiUb. By the Ven 

Mj Aeplntioni. BytheRer.CMeibesoa^.IX Rev. Deui Boyle. 

1^ Smotlonal ZJft. By the Rer. Preb. Chad- ICj Sonroee of Stronctb. By the Rev. £. E. 

^ «kii.D.D. Jenkins. M.A.. Secretanr of the Wesleyen 

XyBody. By the Rer. Prof. W. G. BlaOde. D.D. Missionary Sodety. 

Btikj Land and the BII1I0, TI10. A Book of Scripture Illustrations gathered in 
Palestine. By the Rev. Cunningham Gbikib, D.D. Two Vols., demy Bvo, z,xao 
pages, with Map. Price 94a. 

*<I Must" Short Missionary Bible Readings. ^ Sophia M. Nugbnt. 
Enamelled cover, 6d. ; doth, gilt edges, zs. 

life of CbrlBtk Tlie. By the Ven. Archdeacon Farrar. D.D., F.R.S., Chaplain 
in Ordinary to the Queen. 

Illustrated Edition, with about 300 Original lUustratioas. Extra crown 4ta^ 
cloth, gilt edges, en. : morocco antique, 4aa. 

LiBKAKY Edition. Two Vols. Ooth, 94s. ; morocco, 4as. 

Popular Edition, in One Vol 8vo, cloth, 6s.; doth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. ; PeniaB 
morocco, gilt edges, los. 6d. ; tree-calf, iss. 

KaXTlac^ Biiig, Tht* By William Landels, D.D. Bound in white 
leatherette, gilt edges, in boa. (Ss. ; French morocco^ 8s. 6d. 

Hoeee and OeOlogy; or, the Hamuxny of the BiUe with Sdeiioe. By 

the Rev. Samukl Kinns, Ph.D., F.R.A.S. Illustrated. Chem^ Rditwm, 6s. 

ggoteita.nt1inn, The Histocy o£ By the Rev. J. A. Wtlie, LL.D. Coocaining 
ninraids of 600 Original Illustrations. Three Vols., 27s. ; Lilvary Edition, 306. 

"Qdilyer" Teazly volume, The. With about 600 Original lUustzatioiis and 

Coloured Frontispiece. 7s. 6d. Also Monthly, 6d. 

H Ctoorge for England; and other Sermons preached to Children. B^ 
Edition, By the Rev. T. Tkignmouth Shokk, M.A. 58. 

•t Panl, The Life and Work o£ By the Ven. Archdeacon Farrar, D.D, 
F.R.S., Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 
Library Edition. Two Vols., doth, 048. ; calf, 4as. 

Illustrated Edition, complete in One Volume, with about 300 IDustzarioo^ 
£tX zs. ; morocco, ^1 as. 

Popular Edition. One Volume, 8vo, doth, 6b.; doth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d.; 
Persian morocco, zos. 6d. ; tree-calf, Z58. 

Seenlar Life, The Gospel of the. Sermons preached at Oxford. ^ the Hon. 

W. H. Frbmantlb, Canon of Canterbury. Che^ Ediliam, as. 6d. 
■hall We Know One Another ? By the Rt. Rev. J. C. Ryle, D.D., Bishop <rf 

Uverpool. Htm and Eidarged Edition, Qothlimp, zs. 

Btromata. By the Ven. Archdeacon Sheringham, M.A. as. 6d. 

•* gunday," Its Origin, History, and Present Obligation. By the Ven. Arch- 
deacon Hessey, D.CL. Fijtk Edition. 7%. 6d. 

Twilight of Life, The: Words of Ooonsel and Comfort for the Aged. By 
John Ellbrton, M.A zs. 6d. 

▼oioe of Time, The. By John Stroud. Qoth gilt, n. 



Silectiims from Cassell is Company s Publications, 

<!^5urational tSRorltB m^ fktcHittA^ ^anttslB. 

llpliabet^ Cassell's FlotorlaL Size. 35 inches by Afl\ inclies. Mounted oa 

lioea, with rollefs. 3s. 6d. 
Axitbmetiot, tlie Modern School. By George Ricks, RSc. Lond. With Test 

Cards. {Lut on m^Scatwn,) 
Botik-XMplii^. By Theodore Jones. For Schools, 2s. ; or cloth, 35. For 

THB Million, as. ; or cloth, 3s. Books for Jones's System, Ruled Sets of, as. 

CbomiBtxy, The Fahlle 8cho<d. By J. H. Anderson. M.a. 2s. 6d. 
Oonmieiitaxy, Tho New Testament Edited by Bishop Klucott. Handy 
Volume Edition. Smtable for School and general use. 



|i 



3S.<d. 

John.' 3s.6d. 

• Aots of the ApottlM. 

Sfc«d. 



6d. 

Corintlilana I. and IX. as. 
Oalafelans, Jiphnalima, and 

PhlUpjiiaas. 3s. 
Ooloaslans, Thaaaalonlans, 

and Timothy, js. 



Tltna, Fhilamon, Bebrewa, 

and James. 3s. 
£ater. Juda, and John, ga 
Tha Bavelation. 9. 
▲n IntroduoUon to tha Naw 

Tavtament. as. 6d. 



itary. The Old Teetament Edited by Bishop Ellicott. Handy Volume 
Edition. Suiuble for School and general use. 
a^touMAM. Si- 60. I XjevUXras. si- I Santsronomy. ss.«d. 

Bxodna. 3s. I Nnmbera. as.6d. | 

Oopy-Booka, 0as8ell*8 Qradnated. Complete in 18 Books. 2d. each. 
OopF-Books, The Modem School Complete in 12 Books. 2d. each. 
Scanlng Coplee, CaseeU'e <*New Standard." Fourteen Books:— 

Books A to F. for Standards I. to IV ad. each. 

„ G. H, k, L, M, O, for Standards V. to VII 3d. each. 

„ N. P 4d. each. 

VoMiDs Copiee, Oajaell'e Modern School Freehand. First Grade, is. ; becood 

Grade, as. 
Slectxlclty, PractlcaL By Prof. W. £. Ayrton. 7s. 6d. 
Energy and Motion: A Text-Book of Elementary Mechanics. By William 
. Paicb,M.A. Illustrated, sa. M. 

«»g^<«*» literature, A First Sketch o( from the Earliest Period to the Pxvsent 

Time. By ProC Hbnry Morlky. •/%, od. 
BacUd, CasseU'a Edited bv Prof. Wallace, M.A. is. 
Euclid, The First Four Books ot In paper, 6d. ; cloih, pd. 
Ftenoh, Cassell's Lessons In. New and Revised Edition, Parts I. and II., each 

aa. 6d. : complete, 4s. 6d. Key, is. 6d. 

fJrentih-Engllsh and English-French Dictionary. Entirely New and Enlarged 

Edition, x,sso pages, 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

ftench Beader. OasseU's Fnhlic SChooL By Guillaume S. Conk ad. 2s. 6d. 
Oaltaraith and Oinghton's Bdentlfio Manuals. By the Rev. Prof. Galbraith. 
M.A, and the Rev. i>rof. Haughton. M.D., B.CL. 
Plana Triironomatry. «•• *d, 
Euolid. Books I., II., III. as. 6d. Books TV., 

v., VI. M.6d. 
JEathamatioal Tablea. 3s* M. 
^Saohanlaa. js. 6d* 
fatnral l*hiloaophy. 3s. 6d. 



Optioa. as.6d 
Bydroatatloa. 3s.tfd. 



Akcabra. Part I., doth. m. 6d. Complete. 7s. 6d. 
ndea aad Tidal Ourranta. with TkUlCards.^. 

geometry. First Elements of Experimental. By Paul Bert. Fully Illustrated. 

IS. 6d. 

geometry. Practical Solid. By Major R06s, R.E. 2s. 

german iHotlooary, Cassell's Ifaw. German-English, English-Gennan. Cloth, 

7S. 6d. ; half-moioQco, 9s. ~^~ 
^ierman of To-Day. By Dr. HeinemanNp is. 6d. 
Cennan Beading, Ftrst Lessons In. ByA.jAGST. Illustrated, is. 
&aid and Eye Training. By G. Ricks. B.Sa Two Vols., with z6 Coloured 

Plates In eadt Vol. Crown 4to, 6a. each. , 

Handbook of New Code of Begnlattons. By John F. Moss. New and Revised 

Edition, xs. ; cloth, as. 

aistocloal Cartoons, Cassell'ft OOUrared. Size 45 in. x 35 in. 2s. each. Mounted 

on canvas and varnishedj^ with rollers, «. aadu^ (Dcscripuye pamphlet, 16 pp.,jd.). 



Historical Course for Sdiools, Cassdl'a Illustrated throu^hout4 I.— Stories 
fifom English History, la. II.— The Simple Outline of English History, xs. gd. 
III.->Tha Ckas History of England, aa. 6d. 

tgjttn.Engllsh DUtlonazy, Cassell's. Thoroughly revised and corrected, and !h 
part re-written by J. R. Y. Marcrant, M.A. 3s. 6d. 



Stlettioru from Catsett d& Companj^s Publications, 



TathinKngltBli and Bm^um-Latlii Dletlonmry- By J. R. Bbard, D.D.. and C 

BsARD, B.A. Crown 8vo, 9x4 pp., 3s. 6d. 

Lattn Pzimar, Tlia New. By Prof. J. P. Postgatb. as. 6d. 
Laws of BT«r7-]>ay Life. For the Use of Schools. By H. O. Arnold-Forster. 
IS. 6d. Pntentation Edition^ 3s. 6d. 

Lay Tezta for tbe TonniTt in Kngllah and FrendL By Mrs. Richard 

Stkachbv. as. 6d. 
LltUeFoDci'Hiatory Of England. By Isa Craig-Knox. Illustrated, is. 6d. 
Kaldng of tlie Home, The : A Book of Domestic Economy for School and Houie 

Use By Mrs. Samubl A. Barmbtt. is. 6d. 

■arnMrongh Booka :— 

ArithmaUo Sz«mpl«s. 3s. I Trenoli Bxerolsaa. 3^* AL 

Agithmstin &u1«b. xs. m. | Trenoh Gxauiunar. as. 6d. 

G«nnaa Onunmar. 3s. 6d. 

M»fflF^*'<«« and Mii4^1i1nft Dedgn, Numexleal Bzamplea in Pza«tloaL By 
R. G. Blaine, M.E. With Diagnms. Cloth, as. 6d. 

"Model Joint" Wall Sheeta. for Instruction in Manual Training. By & 
Barter. Eight Sheets, as. 6d. each. 

Mniie, An Elementary Kanual oL By Henry Leslie, is. 

Popular Edncator, GaaaeU'a Hew. With Revised Text, New Maps, New Coloured 
PUtes, New Type, &c. To be completed in Eight Vols., 5s. each. 

FopiOar Edncator, Gaaa^'a. Complete in Six Vols., 5s. each. 

Reader, The Cittien. By H. O. Arnold- Forster. is. 6d. 

Beader, The Temperance. By Rev. J. Dennis Hiaa Crown 8vo, is. 6d. 

Beadera, Gaaa^'a " Higher ClaaB":-~"The World's Lumber Room." Illus- 
trated, as. 6d. ; ** Short Studies from Nature," Illustnted. as. 6d. ; " The World 
in Pictures." (Ten in Series.) Qoth, as. each. {List on a^licatian.) 

Beadera, Caaaell'a HiatorlcaL Illustrated throughout, printed on superior paper, 
and strongly bound in cloth. {List art a^licatiOH.) 

Beadere, Caaaell'a B eada M e. Carefully graduated, extremely interesting, and 
Illustrated thronghout. {List on applic€Ui«n ) 

Beadera for Inflant Schools, Coloured. Three Books. Each containing 48 

pages, including 8 pages in colours. Ad. each. 
Beadera, The Modem OeographicaL illustrated throughout {List on afplicaiiom^ 
Beadera, The Modem BchooL Illustrated. {List on appHcatioH,) 
BeadlTig and SpelUng Book, GaaaeU'a mnstrated. is. 
School Bank Manual, A. By Agnes Lambert. 6d. 
Sculpture. A Primer ot: By E. Roscoe Mullins. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 
Shalopere Beading Book. The. By H. Coijrthope Bowen, M.A. Illustrated. 

3s. 6d. Also issued in Three Boolu, is. each. 

Shakspere'a Flaya fbr School TTae. Illustrated. 5 Books. 6d. each. 
Spelling. A Complete Manual o£ By J. D. Morell, LLD. is. 
Technical Educator, Caaaell'a. Illustrated throughout Four Vols., 5s. each. 
Technical Manuala, Caaaell'a. Illustnted throughout :— 

HandralUag and Btatroaalng. 3s. Cd. 
Brioklajen, Drawlag for. 31. 
Building OoBatructJon. is. 
Oiibiaet-lIaaMn, Drawlnc tor. 



Ldlng Oonatruotion. is. 
laet-Kaacan, Drawlnc tor. 3s. 

Ltara ft Jolneni, Drawing tor. as. ML 
Stonework. 3s. 

Drawing ft Fraetloal Geometry, as. 

Zilnear Drawing and Frqjaetion. The 

Two Vols, ia One, 3s. 6d. 
Xetal-Plate Worksra, Drawing tor. 3s. 



Kaohlniiito ft Snglneera. Drawing for. 4k6d. 
Kodal Drawing. 31. ~.» ^ 

Ort^graphioal and Zkometrieal Pr«ri«». 
tlon. IS. 



Fraotieal Perapeotive. «. 

BtonmnaaonB. Drawing for. 3s. 

AppUed iriwhanloB By sST R. S. Bri^ 

Byabamatto Drawing and «^«^«rg »f 
Cnaries Ryan. as. 

Tedmology, Manuala ot Edited by Prof. Ayrton, F.R.a, and Richard 

WoRMELL, D.Sc., M.A. Illustrated throughout 

I>«^lgn in Textile Fabrtoa. ByT. itAsbM. 
^ hurst. 4s.6d. ^^ 

Spinning Woollen and Worsted. By W. 

S. McLaren. M.P 4B .6d. ' 

PraotiMl Keehanioa. By Praf. Peny. ICE. 



The Dyeing of TeoctUe Tatarioa. By PnC 

HummeL ^k 
Watoh and Clook Making. By D. Clascow, 

Vice-President of tlie British HorologtesI 

Institute. 4S. 6d. 

Bteel and Iron. Bt Piof. W. H. Greenwood, 
— S., M.LC.E.. r - 



F.C.S.. M.LC.E.. &c ^ 

Ttet Carda, Caaaell'a Comhinatlon. In sets, is. each. 

Teat Carda, Caaaell'a Modem SduxO. In sets. is. each. 

A Copy 0/ Cassell and. Company's Cotnpiete Catalogue wUl 

hi forwarded post free 0n application. 



Sekctions from Cassell ds Compan^s PubluaHons, 



fB00ks for ^0tmg ^enpl^. 



M utile FoDa" HiOf-Yearly Vcamiio. Containing 433 pages of Letterpress, with 
Pictures on nearly every page, together with Two FuU-page Plates printed in Colours 
and Four Tinted Plates. Coloured boards, 3s. 6d. ; or cloth gilt, gilt edges, ss. 



Bo-FeepL A Book for the Little Ones. With Original Stories and Verses. 

Illustrated with beautiful Pictures on neariy every page. Yearly Volume. Elegant 

picture boards, ss. 6d ; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 
Casaell'i Pictorial Scrap Book, containing nearly two thousand Pictures beautifully 

printed and handsomely bound in one Targe volume. Coloured boards. 15s. ; doth 

lettered, sis. 
Legends for UoneL New Picture Book by Walter Crane. 5s. 
nora'8 Feast. A Masque of Flowers. Penned and Pictured by Walter 

Cranb. With 40 pages in Colours. 5s. 
The New Children's Album. Fcap. 4to, 320 pages. Illustrated throughout. 3s. 6d. 
Tbe Tales of the Sixty Mandarins, by P. V. Ramaswami Raju. 5s. 
Oiit Books for Tonng People. By Popular Authors. With Four Original 

Illustrations in each. Cloth gilt, xs. 6d. each. 



Tbe Boy Hunters 
Edward S. EOk. 
" ~ " s Tale of tli« 



of Kantnoky. By 



rsi oap,"iraa 
xunuxyr. 
[ or, "^Rioae 



Iionc liana tliat has 
irlio ZiiTe In 



By Edward S. Ellis. 
-lUaa" 

^Souaaa* aliouldnt'l^ow Btonaa.' 
Tba Two Kardoaatlaa. 
BaeUnf aClty. 
Bhodal Reward. 
JaoJc Xazston'a Anohor. 



Frank'to Uf»-Batflew 
Major Honk's Motloj or, 

you Laa]^'* 
Tim Thomsonls Tviali or. ' 

that aiittara." 



Vtsula's BtumbUnff'X 



&uth*8 



-Look Baflors 
An la not Gold 

"Vo Pains, no 



Bass and Balnbowa. 
Vnola WiUiamlB Ohaxga. 
Protty Fiok'a Pnxpoaa. 



Books for Tonng People. 



Haroea of Xtrery-day Llfa. By Laura Lane. 
Illustrated. 

Dooialve Events in History. By Thomas 
Archer. With Original lUu&tratioas. 

T le True Bobinson Orusoes. 

Peeps Abroad for Folks at Home. Illus- 
trated. 



Price as. 6d. each. 

Saxly Sxplorers. By Thomas Frost 
Home Chat with our Toung Polka. Illus- 
trated tbruun^hout. 
Junirlat Peak, and Plain. Ilhatratcd through- 



The World's Lumbar Soom. By SeUoa Gay«L 



*Oolilen Mottoes" Series, The. Each Book containing ao8 pages, with Four 

full-page Original Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, ss. each. 
** Nil Deaperandum." By the Rev. P. Lang- I ** Honour is my Ouids.** By Jesaie Heiiog 
' " '1 Mn. Adams-Acton). 

* Aim at a Sure Hnd.'* By EmDy Searchfield. 
" He Conquers who Bndurea.*^ By the Authov 
of ** May Cunningham** Trial," &c 



BTil Deaperand 
bridge. M. A. 
** Baar and Parbear." 
"Poramoatlf lOan.** 



By Sarah Pitt. 

By Helen Atteridge^ 



The "Cross and Grown" Series. Consisting of Stories founded on incidents 
which occurred during Religious Persecutions of Past Days. With Illustrations in 
each Book. ss. 6d. each. 



By Pira and Swordi a Story of th« 
Huguenots. Uy Thomas Archer. 

▲dam Hepburn's Vowt a Tale of Kirk 
and Oovenant. By Annie S. Swan. 

No. XZZX \ or. The Story of the Loat 
VeataL By Emma Mariiluil. 



Strong to Sufflbr. By E. Wynne. 

Haroea of the Indian Empire : or. S^oriea 

of Valour and Viotory. By Ernest Foster. 
In Letters of Plama: ▲ Story of tke 

Waldansaa. By C. L. Matiaux. 
Hirough Trial to Triumph. By 1 



Tlie World's Workers. A Series of New and Original Volumes by Popular 
Authors. Witn Portraiu printed on a tint as Frontispiece, xs. each. 



Dr. Arnold, of Hugby. By Rose E. Selle. 
~* "iarl of Shafteebury. 

Robinson, Agnes Waaton, and Mrs. 

B. 



The Xarl o^ Shafteebury. 
Sarah Robinson, Agnes Wa( 
Meredith. 



Thomaa A. Bdlson and Samuel P. 

Morse. 

Mrs. Somervllle and Mary Oarpenter. 
General Gordon. 
Oharlee Diokena. 

Sir Titus Salt and Oeorge Moore._ 
Plorenoe Kightingale« CSatherine Marah. 

Pranoea Ridley HaTergal, Mrs. Ran- 

yardrL-N-R.**). 



Dr. Ghithrie, Pather Mathew, Xllhu Bur- 

ritt, Joseph Llveaey. 
Sir Henry Havelook and OoUn Campbell, 

Lord Clyde. 
Abraham Linooln. 
DaTid Li-vingatone. 
George Muller and Andrew Read. 
Riohard Oobden. 
Benjamin Pranklln. 



Turner tke Artist. 

Qeorge and Robert Stephenaon. 



SeUctioHS from Casseii A Company s Publications. 



FlTe Bhlllliiff Books for Yqvjis Peopla 

gilt, ss. each. 
TTnder Bayard'a BamMr. By Henry Frith. 
Tha Bomanoa of Invention. Byjas. Bumler. 
Tha Champion of Odin ; or, viking Iiifa 
in Ux» uifz of Old. ^ J. Fred. Hodgvtts. 



With Original Illustrations, doth 



yoad \ty % ^paU; or. tlw Hunted Wttak 

of tha Toraat. By the Hon. Mrs. Craaa*. 

Tha Ktng^ Command. ▲ Story for Girla. 

Br Magfie Syndivtan. 



TlirM and Stiptmiy Bodki fior Tonne: Peoiae 

Goth gilt, 3S. 6d. each. 
P0U7! A Naw-Taahlonad OirL By L. T. 

Meada. 
Tha Paiaoa Baaatiftil. By L. T. Meade. 
**FoUow my Leader ;** or, tha Boya of 

Templeton. tty Talbot Balnea Rr«d. 



With Original Ilfaistraticnis. 



Tor Fortune and QtUnrji % Story of the 
Soudan War. By I..ewis Hougli. 

Th Goat or a Kiataae. By Sarah Pitt. 

A World of atria : A Story of a Sohool. 
By L. T. Meada^ 



On Board the "Bameralda;** «_. 

Lai^rh'a Xiof. By John C. Hotcfaeaoo. 

IfOit amon^ white Aficioa a: A Boy*8 

Advcnt'itaa on the Upper Coaco» B§ 

Isivj.d Ker. 

In OftKM of Ooldt or. TTnder the Whanss 

.' Alfred St. Johnston. 
Fcr and Einff: or, the Loyal 

.By Henry Frith. 
Per: . t ana Bngaoda Aaboce. "Bf 
.v[ ■;■-■_ i_.vea. 



Freedomli Sword : A Story of Uie "Dtnyn of Wallaoe and Bruoa. By Annie S. Swan. 

Tho Deezfoot Scries. By Edward S. Ellis, Author of " Boy Pioneer Series,'* 

&c. &c With Four full-page Illustrations in each Book. Ooth, ». 6d eadu 

Buntara of the Oaak. | Oamp in the Mountaina. 

Laat War TraiL 



The 



**B07 Pioneer" Series. By Edward S. Ellis. With Four Full-page 

Illustrations in each Book. Crown 8vo, cloth, as. 6d. each. 

Ned in the Wooda. A Tale of Early Dnys I Ned on the Biver. A Tale of Indian Rher 

L I Warfare. 

Ned In the Blook Houae. A Story of Pioneer Life In Kentucky. 



Id tha West 



THe *' Log Cahin" Series. By Edward S. Elus. With Four Full-page lUos- 
trations in each. Crown 8vo, cloth, as. 6d. each. 

The Zioat Trail. | Camp-Fire and Wiffwam. 

Footpiinta in the Foreat. 



The "Oreat Blver" Series. (Uniform with the "Log Cabin" Series.) By 

Edward S. Ellis. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, doth, bevelled boards, as. 6d. eadi. 

Down the MiaaiaaippL | Loat in the WDda. 

TTp the 'I'api^oa : or. Adventures in BraslL 

Sixpenny Story Boolcs. 

well-known Writers. 



All Illustiated, and containing Interesting Stories by 



The Smufffler'a Cavew 
UtUe Lia£e. 
The Boat Club. 
Luke Bamioott 



Little Bird. 
Little Pioklea. 
The Bloheater OoUese 
Boya. 



ICy Fixitt Groiae. 
The Little 
The Delft Jus* 



Casaell's Picture Story Books. Each containmg 60 pages of Pictures and 
Stories, &a 6d. eadu 
Little Talka. 



Bright Stara. 
Nursery Joyi. 
Fet'a Foay. 
Tiny Talea. 



Good Night Storiaa. 
Ch*ta for Small Ghatterera. I 



Axmtle*a Storiea. 
Birdle'a Story Book. 
Little Ohimea. 
ASh^afofTalea. 
Dewdrop Storiea. 



mnstrated Bodks fbr the Little Ones.' Containing interesting Stories. A0 
Illustrated, zs. each ; cloth gDt, is. 6d. 

Those Gtolden ff^nda 
Little Kothera and their 

Children. 
Our Pretty Pete. 
Our Bohoolday Hofun. 
Greaturea Tame. 



Soramblea and Sorapea. 
Tittle Tattle Talea. 
Wandering Ways. 
Dumb Friends. 
Indoora and Out. 
Some Farm Frienda. 



Creatures WUd. 
Up and Down the Oarden. 
AU Sorta ot Adventnraa. 
Our Sunday Storiea. 
Our SoUday Houia. 



lltroms for Children. Price 3s. 6d. each. 

The Ohlt-Obat Album. lUustrated. 
Tne Album for Home,_Sdho.l} and 



Ohlt-Obat Album. lUustrated. 
_. Album for Home, Sdho.L and Pl«y. 
Containing Stories by Popular Authon. Set 
la bokl type, and illustxatad throughout 



New OhlldrenlB Album. 

Own Album of Animals. lUustrated. 

jure Album of All Bona. Iflnstrated. 

Little Fdka* HoUday Album. ~ 



SeUctiont from Casseli A Company s Pubiuatiom. 



iHtfniiiff Btoqr Botfki. 



8ev«it6«ii Cats. 
BonW and the Bot& 
The &eir of J£liiulal«. 
Th* KyBtmry at ShonoUff 

BouooL 
oaaimada IfMrt^aadBoy^ 

iieward. 
Thonu sad Taagtofl. 



AH IllustiBted, and containing Interesting Stories. 
The Onokoo in fhe Bobln*s Aunt LuoU'a Looket. 



John's Mistake. [Neat. 
Blamonda in the Sand. 
SiMfl y B obw 
The^matoiT of Five little 

Fitohen: 
The Qlant'a Cradle. 
Shatf aadDolL 



Magio ] 

The Oost of Bevease. 
GOever Frank. 

Among the Be( 

The J errym aa of 

&an7 ICaicwelL 

A Banlahed Monaroh. 



CasBttll's Ohlldran's Treafarles. Each Volume contains Stories or Poetry, ani 
is profusely Illustrated. Cloth, zs. each. 



Cook Bobin. and other Nursery BhyaMs. 
The Queen of Hearta. 
Old Mother Hubbard. 



Tuneful Lays for Merry Z^rs. 
"^eerftil Songs for Tounc Folki 



Prett 



PrvCftr Piotures and Pleasant Stories. 

Our Pioture Book. 

Talea for the Little Ones. 

My Sunday Book of Piotures. 

Sunday Qarland of Pieturss and Stories. 

Sunday Beadiags for Uttle Polks. 



»Uttle FoUcB" Painting BooIcb. \Arith Text, and Outline Illustrations for 
Water^Colour Psinting. la. each. 

Pmuti sod Blossoms fat **Z«ittle Folks'* I Piotures to Paint and Texts to lUuml- 

to Paint. I nmX» jjtlie two above books, haacbosirly 

mw .«-ri«.A« «■ ,w_« **« J ..< •» «. I bound m cioUi), price aa. «d. 

The**Ijittle Folks'* Tllnmlnatlng Book. I ^ha ••LttUe Folks'* Provsvb 

Pieturea to Paint. ■ Book. Cloth only, as. 



Bigliteonpamy Story Book& All Illustrated throughout. 

• Wee Willie Winkle. 

ITpa and Downs of a Donkey's Ufe. 

Three Wee Ulster Lassies. 

Up the Irftdder. 

Diok's Hero; and other Storlea. 

The Chip Boy. 

Bagglea. Baggies, sad the 

Boses firom xhoms. 

Faith's Father. 



By Iband and Sea. 

The Toung Berringtoas. 

Tom Morris's Xrror. 

Worth more than Otold. 

** Through Flood-Through Firs ; " 

other Stories. 
The Girl with the Golden Looks. 
Stories of the Olden Time. 



Tbs "World in notnTSs" 8«rle& Illustrated throughout 2s. 6d. each. 



A Bamble Botind Franoe. 

AH the Bnssias. 

Chats about Germsny. 

The Land of the Pyramids CBgJpt). 

Peepe into China. 



The Bsstem Wonderland (Japan). 
Glimpsee of South Amerioa. 
Bound AfirioiL 

The Land of Temples (India). 
~ ' '^ the Paoiflo. 



The Isles of the ] 



Two-81ilUlBg Stcny Books. All Illustrated. 

stories of the Tower. The Children of the Oouri. 

Mr. Burke's Kieces. A Moonbeam Tangle. 

May Oannlngham*s IMaL ----^ — — ■ — 
The Top of the Ladderi 

How to Beaoh it. 
Little Flotsam. 
Madge and her Frlenda. 



MaidMnjory. 

The Four (3aia of the Tip- 

pertons. 
Marion's Two Homes. 
Little Folka* Sunday Book. I 



The Maglo Flower Pot. | Sohool Girls. 



Two Fourpenay Btfes. 

Poor Nelly. 

Tom Herio^ 

Auat Tabithals WalA. 

In Miaohlef Again. 

Through Perit to Fortune. 

^•«8y» And other Talea. 



Salf-Crown Books. 

Little Hinges. 

Margaret's Bnemy. 

Pen'a Perpleodtiee. 

Kotoble Shipwreoks. 

Golden Days. 

Wonders of Ooaunon Things. 

At ths South Pole. ^^ 



Truth will Out. 

Pioturee of Sohool Life sad Boyhood. 

The Toung Man in the Battle of Lifo. By 

the Rev. Dr. Landeis. 
The True Glory of Woman. By the Xev. 

Dr. Landals. 
The Wise Womsa. ByCeocge MacdonelJ. 
Soldier sad Patriot (G«ofge WasUagton). 



Silectiam fivm CtusM A Company s Pkbiicaiums. 



Pletim Teadhloc SerlMk Each book lUustnoed througfaouL Fcap. 410^ 
^4 gUt, coloured edges, as. 6d. each. 

Tluroach Piotnro-Iiand. 

Fiotnre Teaching tor Toung and Old. 

Sormw of XnowlMlce for the lAta 

Ones. • 
O rea t Leaeona flrom Llttla Tblnga. 
Woodland Bomaaoea. 



Morlea of Oftrihood. 
1 Wa lloek. 

__j-Toea* Pamlbr. 

Tlia BoT dToiaair and Xod 

The dmdran of Holy 8orlptiiz«w 



UlmuT of Wonden. lUustiated Gift-books for Boys. Paper is. ; doth, is. 6d. 

I Wondeifal Balloon Aaoenta. 
I Wondera of Bodily ftrength and flkflL 
VondaKfta r 



Wonderfiil AdTontarea. 
Wondara of Animal Tnattnot. 



Books for tlM UtUo O1M8. Folly lUustrated. 



A Z>OBen and Onet or. The Bora and 

Olrla of Polbr^ b£c«. By EUfj D. 

Brine. FuH of Illttstrations. ss. 
Tha MarrT'-ffO-Boand. Poems for Childrea. 

Illustrated throughout. 5s. 
Bhymea fbr the Toung Folk. By William 

AUingham. Beautifully Illostrated. 30. 6d. 
The Iiittle Dolnga of aome little rolka. 

By Chatty ChearfuL Illustrmted. 51. 

The Bundur Borap Book. Widi Oo( 

.sand^ScrlpCitre Fktnraa. Boards^ s>* 

D«2t 



Sk; cloth. 



iIbt DimplePa Soorap Book, 
about tfico Pictures. Cloth gih, n. 6d. 
The Hiatory Bon^ Book, with 
x,ooo Engravings, ss. ; cloth, ts. 6d. 
The Little Folka* OvA and About Book. 

By Chatty CheerfuL lUostrated. cs. 
Myself and my Frienda. By Ouve Patch, 
^ith numerous lUustrations^ Crown 4to. — 



nearfy 



A Faroel of ChUdren. By Olive Patch. With 

numerous lUustratians. Ciown 4to. 5s. 
" ~ With 168 



With 19B 



Uttle Folka' Floture Album. 

Large Pictures, ss. 
ZiitUeY^ka' Plotnre OaOary. 



^Tbe old l^alry Tale*. With Oiiglaal nh». 

My DJAjfr^ With T^dVeCokmred Rates aad 

a&pii.T LiiUi^ ?«opM. By OBve Patch. Wkh 

IlliLstrktkir Si. qh 
*• Utile Folka «< Ailnua of Mulo, Tha. 

IUu'itn[«rl. ■^. &.1 

Otaerful COAtter. Nearly One Hundred Fait 
TwiiiirfcLt Fmolfli. Fall of dkannfag Plctoaea. 

Jpajjjiy BLU(f EyeSr t^- 

&ODa Time;*, ". 6,1. 

JoU.y L>J,tile g ton CIS. n. 6d. 

Our LltUi- Fn»2iidA, il 6d. 

Fl*XfuJ Houjs. j\. M. 

Joyful Datb. 11.^4- 

FieoBurq for AIL Jl- 6d. 

Th^ Story of Aobui Hood. li^th Colooied 

lUaiiTflri-in*, is, M. 
The I'aaxim'a Progreaa. Wkh Cohmred 



Book! for Boyi. 

Ships, Bailora, and the Sea. By R. J. 

Comewali-Jonea. Uhiatrated. a. 
Famoua BaUora of Former Timea, Hi*' 

tory of the Bea Fathers. By Qemeots 

Markham. Illustrated. aa.6d. 



Modem Xxplocera. By Thooaa Frost. Ilua> 

trated. ss. 
Wild Adventorea in Wild Flaoea. By Dr. 

Gordon Sttblea, M.D.. R.N. Ittustrmted. yu 



Books for all CbUdron. 

Oaaaell'a Bobinaon Cruaoe. With too 
striking ILustratkjns. Ckith. 3s. 6d. ; gilt 
edges. V. 

Caaaeil'a Bwiaa Family Bobinaon. 
tiated. CkHh. 3s. 6d. : gilt ( ' 



lUns- 



Bnnny Bpalnt ita People and Flaoea, 
with Wimpaea of its History. By 
Olive Patch. Illustrated, cs. 

Bamblea Bound Ziondon Town. By C. L. 
Mateaux. Illustrated. 5s. 

Familiar Frienda. By Olhre Patch. IIlus- 



trajed. Cbth gilt, s** 
I fion~ 



Odd Folka at Home. By C L. Matdaua. 
With nearly 150 lUustrations. s** 



Fl^ld FHenda aad Foreat Foea. By dye 

Patch. Profusely Illustrated, o. 
Bihrer Winga aad Golden Soalea. ana 

trated. ss* 
Tiny Houaea aad their Bundera. Uh»> 

trated. 5s. 
Children of all Nationa. Their Homes, thck 

Schooli^ their Playgrounds. Ilhtstrated. ss. 
Around and about Old BnglancL Illustrated. 

Boards, as. 6d. ; doth, ftilt edges 5s. 
Paws and dawa. Illustrated. Boarth, as. 6d. ; 



cloth, gilt e^es. p. 
Tim Trumble's **Littla Mother.' 



ByC L. 
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